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Principal uses fir 
of Bon Ami— 


tor cleaning and 
polishing ¢ 
Ro Brass, Copper, Tin Ui 
and Nickel Ware cit 
Bathtubs, Tiling sh 


e for aluminum and Aluminum Ware : 
































and Painted Walls qe 
- . Glass Baking Dishes TI 
ne Ritchen utensils Windows, Miron ‘ 
| White Shoes br 
| The Hands m 
Bright as a new dime! How easily and quickly Bon Ami restores | it easel or 
: ° Congoleum 

the sparkle to the polished parts of aluminum. sins teeetis Seats” T 
Small wonder makers of famous brands of aluminum recommend Ne Z 
— . ” . : . — : T 

it for this purpose. For they know it quickly yet gently removes all 
: , oe a er 

tarnish, spots, and stains. Leaves the surface gleaming like new— Cake or Powd x 
‘most housewives use both Is 


with never a scratch to mar its beauty. 


““Hasn't 


And Bon Ami won’t chap the hands, won’t make the nails brittle. Scratched 
ét 


This magic cleanser keeps many other things besides kitchen 
utensils glistening with cleanliness. Read the list of uses given above. 


Remember—it’s economical to have both forms, Cake and Powder, 
on your pantry shelf all the time. 
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entists everywhere are preaching 
this modern gospel of gum massage 


“Give back to the gums,” they urge, 
“the health-bringing stimulation denied them 
by our soft and creamy foods.” 


; T. simple fare of earlier times contained 

: roughage and fibre which kept our teeth 
and gums in health. But our soft foods 
today yield no stimulation to our gums. 
Massage and daily use of Ipana will 
go far to make up this lack in our diet. 
















F you could attend a convention of den- 
tists and listen to the distinguished men 
who lecture there—if you would read the 
text-boaks of specialists or talk to them in 
person—there would be little need to print 
on this page these four quotations so impor- 
tant to the health of every family in the land. 


stimulation soft food has de- 
nied them. He will explain 
the doctrine of massage, the 
gentle frictionizing of the 
gums, which speeds the circu- 
lation within the gum walls. 
And very likely, too, he will recommend 
that the massage be done with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of Ipana’s content of ziratol. 


But even these four—four where we 
might have printed forty—will give you 
the key to the reasoning of the leaders of 
the dental profession in their fight against 
those stubborn diseases of the gums. 


For these quotations—these short ex- 
tracts—and hundreds of others like them, 
point out clearly that our food is 






For ziratol is an antiseptic and hemostatic 
used for years by dentists in their practice, 
to strengthen softened tissue and to bring 


too soft, that it robs the gums of 
health and that a simple and ef- 
fective way has been found to 
combat its ill-effects and to re- 
store the gums to their normal 
firmness and health. 


How soft food harms 
and massage with Ipana helps 


Under our soft modern diet, the 
circulation within the gum walls 
slows down—stagnates is the 
word. Fresh blood does not speed 
quickly to the gingival tissues. 
The gums grow soft and logy; 
and some morning “‘pink tooth 
brush’’ warns that a more serious, 
more stubborn ailment may be 
on the way. 


Why Ipana and massage are 
so good for the gums and teeth 
The very first thing to do, as 


your own dentist will advise you, 
is to give back to the gums the 


ANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 















the 


gums back to normal tonicity. 


The technique of gum massage is simple. 
After the usual cleaning with Jpana, gently 
brush the gums. If at first they are tender, 


use Ipana on the finger tip. Your 











How the dental authorities condemn soft food 


and describe the benefits of gum massage 


From a famous specialist 


“In our mouths, resistance to disease 
is very low. This is because we 
choose our food unwisely, eat hur- 
riedly...... These factors contrib- 
ute toward sluggish circulation of 
the blood.” 


From a professional journal 


“Massage is applied to the gums first 
with the tooth brush, second with 
the finger tips, and third by efficient 
mastication. With gum massage 
efficiently used, no spot about the 
gingiva can long remain in stasis. 
Gradually the circulation is restored, 
the fibres tighten, and health super- 
venes.” 


From a standard text-book 


“There are two ways of aiding low 
disease resistance from the outside. 


One is to use the teeth in a vigorous - 


manner in chewing, of course, fibrous 
food. The other is by massage of 
the gums.” 


From a text-book on preventive dentistry 


“The instant the gums are brushed 
properly the blood starts to flow 
morerapidly and a newlife and color 
make their appearance. After a thor- 
ough prophylactictreatment it is not 
unusual to see the tissues 
lighten in color, possibly 
two or three shades in . 
twenty-four hours.” , 
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Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing 


gums will benefit from the stimu- 
lation and the ziratol content 


Give Ipana a full month's treal 


The coupon brings a ten-day trial 
tube. It will, of course, prove 
Ipana’s inimitable flavor and a 
few brushings will demonstrate 
Ipana’s cleansing power. 


But a better test of Ipana’s 
benefits is even quicker to hand. 
Ten days is really too short to 
show improvement in your gums, 
and the full-sized tube, with a 
hundred brushings, is no further 
away than the nearest drug store. 


Buy it there. Use it faithfully 
for thirty days. Then you will 
know for a certainty all Ipana’s 
virtues in bringing new health to 
your gums, new beauty and 
cleanliness to your teeth. 
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~ Kreisler 


is actually Kreisler 


on the 


Victrola 


P.. a Kreisler record on the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. Instantly you are in 
the presence of this master of the 
bow. The precision that is Kreisler 
.. the superb technique ... the warm, 
lyric tone that distinguishes this 
Victor artist .. . these are relayed to 
you with flawless realism through 
this amazing new invention. 

Tones of correct volume. Neither 
too soft nor too loud... but full, 
tound, mellow, natural! Tones that 
ate restful to the senses, as indirect 


iNew Orthophonic 


“The Orthophonic Victrola cap- 


tures the very soul of the violin.’ 






lighting is restful to the eyes. A dis- 

tinct Victor achievement, through the 

scientific, Victor-conttolled principle 
of “matched impedance.” 














The supreme entertainer 
in the home 


The Orthophonic Victrola is al- 
ways ready to entertain you and 
your friends with music of your 
own choosing—a violin solo, an 
operatic gem, lively dance music, 
stirring band music, a song of yes- 
teryear or one of the catchy tunes 
of the day. Whatever you prefer 


The New 
Orthophonic 








The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music 


for the home. The Credenza (above) is $300. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





—FRITZ KREISLER. 


whenever you say. It 
knows no limitations! 

No less an achievement than 
the Orthophonic Victrola itself 
are the new Orthophonic Victor 
Records. They have new beauty and 
depth. Made of a new material which 
has eliminated unpleasant scratch. 
Orthophonic Victor Records play on 
any instrument ... and vastly zmprove 
its playing quality. 





Go to the nearest Victor dealer today. 
Go with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Go expecting the musical thrill of a life- 
time. You will not be disappointed! 
There are many beautiful pes of the 
Orthophonic Victrola, from $300 to as 
low as $95. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. You play... 
and relax. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A. 
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made three girls happy / 


{ A Mothers Story | 


T was no less prized—that rose voile 
frock we saw in a Michigan town 
not very long ago—because it had 
really been brought from Chicago in- 
stead of Paris. Happy fourteen-year- 
old Margaret, its first owner, named it 
the “Paris frock” the instant she lifted i | 
it from its tissue paper, and the “Paris i} 
frock” it remains to this day. 7 

“It is a delightful little dress, isn’t 
it?” said Mrs. Taylor,* who was telling 
us the story. “Margaret wore it for a 
year. Then it came to Ellen who loved 
it, too. Next, Joan inherited it—and it 
is now her favorite dress. It is still fresh 
and pretty, although it has been 
washed—oh, maybe fifty times.” 

And when we asked Mrs. Taylor what this 
precious dress had been washed with, she told us, 
“P and G The White Naphtha Soap.” 

“With five girls in the family,” she went on to 
tell us, “we use P and G almost by the case.” 

“Why P and G, especially?” we asked. 

“Well,” she said, “when I used to wash most 
of the girls’ things myself, I was grateful because 
it saved all the hard rubbing which I had had to 
do with other soaps. It’s really marvelous the way 


*Not her rea/ name, of course. 





\ 


P and G takes out dirt, even in hard 
water. And now my laundress is. as 
enthusiastic about it as I. She’s a con- 
scientious soul and takes pride inher 
work. She likes P and G, not only be- 
cause it is quick, but because it is safe 
for colors. She says, too, she gets 
“—_ whiter clothes with it.” 
“Does she boil her clothes?” we 
asked. 
“Not often—oh, sometimes, per- 
haps, but boiling isn’t really necessary. 
And her clothes are a joy—fresh and 
clean and with that nice out-doors 
smell. P and G is really a wonderful 
soap.” 
Millions of women have found like 
Mrs. Taylor, that P and G is a better soap. It 
works beautifully in any kind of water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. White clothes gleam with- 
out boiling every week—colored clothes are 
safely fresh and bright with less rubbing. Do you 
wonder that P and G is the largest-selling soap in 
the world? Don’t you think it should be 
helping you, too—with your washing— 
your dishes—your household cleaning? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE | 


The largest-selling soap 
in the world 


ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TO P&G 
HOMES 


No. 8 


ago 


eA cold weather hint 


Many women have found 
they can prevent clothes 
from freezing to the line 
during cold weather by dip- 
ping the clothes-line and the 
clothes-pins, too, in salt 
water. This saves consider- 
able wear and tear—espe- 
cially on dainty garments. 


P and G became popular 
because it was such a fine 
soap. It is now the largest- 
selling soap in the world, so 
you can buy it at a price 
smaller, ounce for ounce, 
than that of other soaps. 
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“You Are Atmost THe Onty Man Lert To Keep My Faitu IN Humanity Ative” 


Beginning the Newest and Most Powerful Novel Ever Written by America’s 
Most Popular Author ; it 1s also a Profound Criticism of American Life,With an 
Inspiring, Constructive Solution that Every McCall Reader Should Think About 


GOD and the 


GROCERYMAN 


Xess BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 2X 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE CALLING OF DAN MATTHEWS”, “A SON OF HIS FATHER”, ETC, 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID ROBINSON AND RALPH PEARSON 


Union Mining building in Kansas 
City, an old negro janitor was en- 
gaged in his humble evening tasks. Save 
or this ancient colored man the rooms 
were deserted. 
h It was an evening in spring. From 
gg and hotels and boarding houses, 
tom apartments and tenements, the 
+ ‘aga going forth to their pleasures and their crimes, 
+ Ply 4 toil of those who must labor in the night. Mighty 
mean hurrying, crowding, dodging pedestrians. Vociferous 
slinkine’ : furtive drabs with shame to sell, stolid merchants, 
ee g ollowers of nefarious trades, nurses, clergymen, sly 
Sars, laughing merrymakers, purveyors of vice, children. 


[' a suite of offices high up in the 





As the old colored man, with broom and dustcloth, moved 
about the quiet office rooms he crooned the wailing melody 
of an old-time hymn. 

Suddenly the old negro ceased his crooning song. Without 
straightening up from his stooping position. over the desk 
which he was polishing he paused in an attitude of rigid 


alertness much like a good pointer dog, 
his gray, wooly head cocked attentively 
to one side. It came again—the heavy, 
jarring rumble of distant thunder. 
Shuffling to the nearest window the old 
man looked into the night. Below him 
the city stretched away in the gloom 
like a dark, unfathomable sea. The noise 
of the streets came up to him like the 
roar of the surf. A flash of lightning ripped the night and he 
saw the wind-tossed clouds. “By Jack, hit sure am a comin’,” 
the old man muttered nervously. “Yas, sah—reglar ol’ rip 
snorter—Bam! Lissen at dem hebenly guns!” 

Scarcely had the old negro resumed his work when a man 
appeared in the open doorway. 








“Good evening, Uncle Zac.”’ The man was smiling at 
the expression of the old servant’s face. 

“Evnin’, boss—evnin’, Mista Matthews, sah.” He 
bobbed and grinned with genuine delight. “But what 
fo’ de lan’ sake fotches you down here at yo’ offerces 
dis time o’ night? Yo’ jes better hustle ‘long back 
home, right now, fo’ de storm break. Yo’ kin tell 
Missus Hope ol’ Uncle Zac jes naturally discharged yo’ 
an’ yo’ quit.” He chuckled at the thought of discharg- 
ing the boss, and Dan laughed with him. 

“Why don’t you run home befere the storm breaks, 


Uncle Zac?” 


“Me? Me go home dis early? Why, Mista Matthews, 
sah, I ain’t near finish ma work yet.” 
returned Dan. 

Another blinding flash of lightning was followed by 
a crashing peal of thunder. The old negro regarded 
his employer with an expression of proud hopelessness, 
the while he nodded his head solemnly. “Man’s work 
ain’t nebbah gwine be finish, I reckon—no sah—not 


” 


“My fix exactly, 


when he’s that kin’ of man.” 


Twenty years had passed since Judge Strong and his 
brother officials of the Strong Memorial Church in 
Corinth drove Dan Matthews from the ministry because 
he would not preach the kind of Christianity they 
wanted. But the years had worked little outward change in 
this son of Young Matt and Sammy Lane. “Big Dan,” he had 
been called in his backwoods home, and the name bestowed 
with so much admiration and affection by the Ozark moun- 


taineers clung to him still. 
Not only to his intimate 
friends but to his employees 
—laborers, miners, officials, 
clerks, to the newsboys on 
the street, and to the kings 
of Big Business he was still 
“Big Dan.” True, there 
were touches of gray in the 
shaggy, red-brown hair. The 
sensitive mouth smiled not 
quite so readily, perhaps. 
But the brown eyes—his 
mother’s eyes—were _ still 
clear and steady and frank, 
with Sammy’s spirit looking 
out, questioning but un- 
afraid. One knew _instinc- 
tively that his nickname 
was not used in reference to 
his great body and powerful 
limbs, alone. The years had 
given him, too, a certain 
quiet air of authority—of 
responsibility and power. In 
that place of large business 
interests he was as a captain 
on the bridge of his ship, or 
a locomotive engineer in the 
cab of his engine. 

“Missus Hope, she am 
well as allus, sah?” 

“Very well, thank you, 
Uncle Zac.” Dan came and 
seated himself on a corner 
of a desk near the janitor. 
“She was asking about you 
at dinner this evening. I 
expect shel be going to see 
you and Aunt Mandy be- 
fore long.” 

The old negro’s face 
beamed with pride and de- 
light. “Thankee, thankee, 
sah. Lawd bless her dear 
heart. Mus’ be mighty lone- 
some fo’ yo’ an’ Missus 
Hope, ali ‘lone in yo’ big 
house wi’ de boys an’ li'l 
missie Grace erway to dey 
schools an’ colleges.” 

“It is that,” agreed Big 
Dan, “but I guess we’ll have 
to stand it, Uncle Zac. I 
suppose, next thing we know, 
we'll wake up some morning 
and find that we are grand- 
parents.” 

They laughed together. 
Then Dan, with the same 
courtesy he would have 
shown one of his business 
associates, asked: “How are 
your folks, Uncle Zac? 
Aunt Mandy feeling pretty 
pert these days?” 

“Sure am, sah. Ol’ woman 
feelin’ so pernsnickety al- 
most kick up her heels an’ 
prance roun’ like yearlin’ 
filly, sted ob behavin’ like 
ol’ work mare.” 

“Good for Aunt Mandy! 
And how are you?” 

“B’en makin’ out ° fine, 


sah, twell las’ night, ’ol man 
rheumatiz he come roun’ 
prognosticatin’ this here 
storm.” 

“That’s too bad, Uncle 
Zac. Perhaps you had better 
lay off—” 
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tiz stay in man’s lags—rheumatiz gits in de soul—whop. 
ee—look out den! Yas, sah—yas, sah, dat am bad!” 
“Well, there is nothing the matter with your soy] 
Uncle Zac.” Big Dan’s hand dropped gently on the 
toil-bent shoulders and the brown eyes of the bog 
looked smilingly down into the janitor’s wrinkled, up. 
turned face. “It’s one of the cleanest, truest, whitest 


“What’s dat, sah?” The old negro gazed at his em. 
ployer with startled eagerness. “What’s dat yo’ sayin’ 
Mista Dan? White? Yo’ reckon ol’ nigger man like 
me can hab white soul?” 

“Why not, Uncle Zac?” 

The old man wiped his eyes with a corner of his 
dustcloth. “Lawdy, Lawdy, Mista Dan, to think o’ yo’ 
sayin’ a thing like dat! White—Lawdy, lawdy!” 

“Well, Uncle Zac, I must get to work.” Dan crossed 
the room toward his private office. “Mr Saxton will be 
along presently. Tell him to come right on in, please.” 

“Yas, sah—yas, sah.” 


As the door closed behind Big Dan, Uncle Zac stood 


“I Atways Likep Tue Fars, 
Myse.r, But My Wire—WELL” 


252 RX 


“No sah—no sah! Ain’t nobody gwine ’tend yo’ offerces 


Jes’ sort o’ weather projectin’. Ain’t hurt much. No rheuma- 
tiz in ma soul yet. Everythin’s all hunky-dory long’s rheuma- 
































“Tuat, Mr. Saxton, Is My Daucnuter, Georcia. We’ve Atways Breen Goop Pats. SHe’s 
Grown Up Now, FinisHep Tue University Last Year. Can’t Make Mysetr BE tieve It” 
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looking after him. “Ain’t dat jes’ like him now?” he 

muttered to himself. “Ain’t dat jes’ like him to think 

o’ a thing like dat? White—white—Praise de Lawd!” 

The old negro janitor stooped vigorously to his task 

and again the distant roar of the city was accompanied by 
but me, Mista Dan. Rheumatiz, he ain’t so bad, nohow. . the crooning melody of an old-time hymn. 

Dan Matthews, alone in his private office went to the 

window and stood looking out over the city, the play of 


lightning, the crash of thun- 
der, the fury of the wind- 
torn clouds. The door opened, 

Glancing over his shoulder, 
Dan greeted the man who 
stood on the threshold with 
a brief: “Hello, John.” Evi- 
dently the relationship be- 
tween himself and the new- 
comer was so close and so 
well established that a more 
elaborate welcome was un- 
necessary. 

John Saxton was about 
the age of his employer, and 
while he was not nearly so 
imposing in stature as Big 
Dan, his personality, in a 
way, was as striking. The 
quiet inner strength of the 
man was unmistakable. One 
felt instinctively that he was 
rich in experience beyond 
most men and that his judg- 
ments of men and events 
would always be governed 
by that large charity with- 
out which even justice is 
impossible. While in general 
appearance he was clearly a 
man of large business affairs, 
his face was the face of one 
who had suffered deeply and 
in his eyes there was that 
brooding look which is so 
characteristic of those who, 
even in a crowded world, 
live much alone. Without 
turning his head, Dan called: 
“Come here, John, come look 
at this.” And Saxton went 
to stand beside his chief, 
looking out at the storm. 

For some time the two 
men watched in_ silence. 
Then Dan _ spoke: “I’m 
sorry, John, to bring you 
out on such a night; but 
I’m leaving for New York 
early in the morning and 
this is really my only op- 
portunity to go over that 
business with you.” 

“TI am very glad to come,” 
returned the other quietly. 
He took a sheaf of papers 
from his pocket. “I have my 
report here, whenever you 
are ready.” 

Something in John Sax- 
ton’s voice—a suggestion of 
loneliness, perhaps, seemed 
to touch Big Dan. He 
looked full into his com- 
panion’s face. “John, do 
you know that you are al- 
most the only man left to 
keep my faith in humanity 
alive? I have always found 
it easy to believe in God, 
but these last few years It 
has been mighty hard, at 
times, for me to believe m 
men. You have always held 
me up. You are the only 
man who has never failed 
me. I am _ not _ speaking 
merely of business, 
John—you understand, 
don’t you?” 

The other fumbled over 
the papers which he held in 
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pis hands. “It is like you to forget the circum- 
stances under which we met—I—it was just such 


, night as this’—His voice broke and he went 
quickly to a table where he spread out his papers 
and bent over them as if seeking a particular 
sheet. In reality he was trying to hide his deep 
emotion. When he spoke again his voice was 
steady. “I think I have everything you wanted 


me to get.” 


Dan, with an effort, returned in a matter-of- 
fact tone: “All right, John, we’ll go over what 
you have there presently. But 
first, if you don’t mind, there are 
some things I wish to say.” Big 
Dan dropped into the chair be- 
fore his desk and Saxton, seating 
waited while his em- 
ployer seemed to be arranging 
his thoughts. Slowly, with long 
pauses at the end of every sen- 
tence, aS if speaking more to 
himself than to the man who 


listened so intently, Dan 
began: “It was just twenty 
years ago this month that 
I decided to develop the 
mine in old Dewey Bald 
Mountain. We took out 
the first ore three months 
later. Father and Mother 
owned “Dewey Bald” long 
before I was born. They 
knew that enormous de- 
posit of mineral was there 
—it wasn’t a guess—they 
could see it—thousands 
of tons—in the big cave 
where the old Shepherd’s 
son died. But they would 
never touch it for them- 
selves. 

“Father and Mother had 
received from the old 
Shepherd, my namesake, 
some ideas of life and 
Christianity that were dif- 
ferent from the ideas of 
established church mem- 
bers generally. The only 
Christianity I knew was 
the Christianity of the 
old Shepherd of the hills 
—the Christianity of my 
father and mother. All 
my life, up to the time I 
entered college, Mother 
was my only teacher. 

“But in that denomina- 
tional college I was taught, 
of course, the history and 
doctrines of the denomi- 
nation with which I be- 
came identified. Then when 
I tok up my work as 
pastor of the Memorial 
Church at Corinth I found 
that the church in actual 
operation was quite a 
different thing from the 
simple Christianity of my 
backwoods home and the 
theoretical church of the 
college and seminary. It is 
no wonder that Judge 
Strong and the others 
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drove me from the ministry. I was a down-and-out failure.” Bald Mine with the idea of making it my contribution to 


There was a note in Big Dan’s voice which told how deep 


had been the hurt of that experience. 


Saxton made as if to speak, but the other motioned him 
to wait. “But, you see, I still had Father and Mother and 
Hope, and with them to help I simply couldn’t let go of 
Christianity. And so, believing as I did that all work which 
truly serves humanity is God’s work, and that a man’s 
ministry is whatever he can do best for the best life of his 
fellow men, I undertook the development of the Dewey 


the welfare of my generation. I know tonight, John, that as 
I failed in my ministry of preaching I have, so far, failed in 
my ministry of business. I don’t mean that I have failed in 
business,” he added with an odd smile—“I mean that I have 
failed to make my business a ministry; I have failed to 
accomplish in any large way the purpose of all Christian 
business, as I understand it.” 

Again, for a few silent moments, Big Dan seemed to be 
arranging his thoughts. When he spoke this time it was with 
the solemn earnestness of one laying bare the 
deepest convictions of his soul. “I tell you, 
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remain in health to support the burden of those 
who are mentally or nervously ill. The effect of 
this condition upon the chances of our nation 
being able to survive politically or economically 
I leave to the reader’s imagination.’ In a footnote, 
he says: ‘The figures are not taken merely from 
the period affected by the recent war, but go back 


through thirty years. 


“‘Read the figures as we may, there is no 
possible escape from their meaning. We have the 
choice of facing the issue and taking the neces- 
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sary measures to correct the situ- 
ation or of letting our children 
and grandchildren face it when 
it will probably be too late. 
Compared to the 
menace of this situation, such 
calamities as the recent war, with 
its welter of slaughter and after- 
math of ruin, appear as mere 
ripples in the stream of human 
history.’ 


impending 


“Now let me give you 
a few facts on the moral 
tendencies of our country,” 
Dan Matthews continued. 
“An article in the Literary 
Digest, June 1924, gives 
the annual cost of crime 
in the United States as 
ten billion dollars. In 1904 
we had one hundred and 
six-tenths prisoners for 
every one hundred thou- 
sand of our population. In 
1922 there were one hun- 
dred and fifty out of every 
one hundred thousand! 

“According to a report 
of the Division of Vital 
Statistics of the United 
States Census the crime of 
murder has increased from 
two and one-tenth per one 
hundred thousand in 1900 
to eight and five-tenths 
per one hundred thousand 
in 1924. A warden of, Sing 
Sing is authority for the 
statement that approxi- 
mately half the convicts in 
Sing Sing are under twenty- 
five years of age and eight 
out of ten are under thirty ! 

“Children, John! The 
generation that is just 
coming into the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship! John, 
you know what The Na- 
tional Economic League 
is. A list of the members 
of the National Council of 
the League would be prac- 
tically a list of the biggest 
brains in America. Well, 
here are the Paramount 
Problems of the United 
States as indicated by a 
preferential vote of this 
National Council. There 
are fifty-five subjects. Now, 
if the votes had _ been 
equally distributed each 
subject would have re- 
ceived, in round numbers, 


three hundred thirty votes. But look, John, three subjects 
out of the fifty-five received three thousand and seventy- 
seven votes. These three problems are: ‘Lawlessness, Respect 
for Law;’ ‘Administration of Justice;’ ‘Ethical, Moral and 
Religious Training.’ Now, in fact, John, you can’t separate 
these three subjects. They are all embraced in ‘Ethical, Moral 
and Religious Training.’ Indeed, they are all embraced in 
one word RELIGION. The most feeble minded man or 
woman in the land ought to be able to grasp the fact that 
without respect for law, without justice, [Turn to page 68] 

























John Saxton, if the business men of America 





do not somehow get a little Christian religion 
into the business of our country, and if the 
citizens of this nation do not get a little 
Christianity into their citizenship and into 
their every day affairs, nothing can keep us 
from national destruction. The United States 
of America is moving toward utter ruin. We 
will simply go to pieces—cease to exist.” As 
if moved to sudden energy, the Dan Matthews 
of Big Business turned in his chair, jerked 
open a drawer of his desk, and caught up 
a book. 

“This is Frederick Pierce’s ‘Mobilizing the 
Mid-Brain.’ Here is what he says of certain 
conditions which, in my opinion, are insepa- 
rable from our national situation as a whole. 

“*Tn about seventy years from now, that is 
to say, within the lifetime of some of us and 
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within the lifetime of almost all our children, 
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unless the rate of increase of insanity and 
disabling neurosis in America is radically 
checked, it will be intolerable for those who 
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HERE is no ques- 
tion that saints were 
the first choice of 


our ancestors. They pre- 
ferred them to poets, phil- 
osophers, orators and wits, 
and certainly they placed 
them ahead of soldiers 
and statesmen. So it was 
St. George for Merrie 
England, and St. James 








of the Blessed One. On re- 
linquishing his inheritance, 
against the remonstrances 
of relatives and friends, he 
took upon himself the 
vows of poverty. He ap- 
peared among the fash- 
ionables of the place clad 
in a single tunic of coarse 
woolen cloth girt with a 











hemper. cord, the simple 

















for valiant Spain, and St. 








dress which afterwards 








Andrew for stern old 
Scotland, and St. Patrick 
for faithful Ireland. Wicked 
though the world was, 
and is, the succession of 
its saints has not failed. 
But it was the strain of 
conquering joy in St. 


He Was Truty Tue Risinc Sun Or Tue RENAISSANCE 


became the garb of some 
of earth’s noblest sons. 
We cannot understand 
his whole after life, im- 
perishable as it is because 
of the divinest elements in 
human nature, unless we 
introduce at this stage In- 
nocent III, the foremost 


Francis of Assisi which 
made him the spiritual 
splendor of the Middle 
Ages. A sketch of this 
beatific character may be 
written in one or more of 
manifold ways. As Gilbert 
K. Chesterton points out, 
St. Francis may be dealt 
with as a “great and most 
amazing figure in secular 
history and a model of 
social virtues,” as a sym- 
pathetic and sincere demo- 
crat in spirit, who antici- 
pated all that is liberal in 
the modern mind, all that 
is lovely in nature. He 
has been described as the 
Morning Star of the Re- 
naissance. But the meta- 
phor, though of the sky, is 
too cold. He was the rising 
sun of the Renaissance 
whose rays of inspiration 
and of faith were felt in 
the paintings of Giotto 
and the poetry of Dante. 
But this interpretation of 


GODS TROUBADOUR 


RIK BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. X33 


PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO 


Are saints out-of-date? ®& ® Has this bustling twentieth century no place 
for them? ® ® Well, it all depends on what you mean by a saint. If you 
mean those men and women who possess a fuller relationship with the Great 
Spirit of the Universe—which we call God—then we surely have saints today 
as in times past. ® ® This is the message that the modern type of saint— 
of which St. Francis of Assisi, he of the birds and flowers, is assuredly one— 
has for you: that a man becomes “sainted’’—that is ‘‘blessed’’—at that 
moment that he makes his mind one with the great mind of the universe of 
which we are part. & ® The saints were great because they grasped this 
eternal truth—that we are all a part of eternity and God—and cannot 
escape this fact even if we would. ® ® Study in this light this series of 
“Studies in Sainthood,” of which this is the first—by the world famous 


of all the Roman pontiffs. 
He it was who sanctioned 
the petition of young 
Bernardone, hereafter to 
be known to us and to all 
mankind as St. Francis, 
to settle his new fraternity 
upon the three fold basis 
of chastity, poverty and 
obedience. Not even the 
colossal Hildebrand vied 
with Innocent as a dis- 
cerner of the spirits of 
men. It was this gift of 
detecting the secret springs 
of human action which 
enabled him to see, as 
with an eagle’s eye, the 
hidden promise of the 
youth who met him so 
unexpectedly in the Vat- 
ican gardens. “Here, if 
anywhere” reflected the 
Pope, “is a ray of hope 
for the spiritualization of 
my domains.” Acting upon 
a reasoned impulse he dis- 
regarded precedents and 


the saint, while sufficient 
to exhaust ten ordinary 
men, does not get beyond 
the frontiers of his per 
sonality. He was not only 
a joyous but a stern as- 
cetic whose austere rap- 
tures are said to have re 
produced upon his chas 
tised body the marks of 
his Lord’s Divine Passion. 

The diversified lines of 
approach to St. Francis 
are as rich and fruitful as 
his prolific heart. This 
glad knight of the Cross 
who said that love had set 
his heart on fire: who separated himself 
from all carnal affection, who started half 
the world dancing to the pure music of 
Christian ecstacy, was God’s Troubadour. 
Le Jongleur de Dieu, Chesterton calls him 

So it was that the heart of the living 
Christ resumed its beating of compassion 
and love for the needy in the saint and 
evangelist Franciscus Bernardone. 

His father, Pietro Bernardone, was 
a wealthy cloth merchant of Assisi, who is 
said to have given him the name Franciscus 
because he was born during Pietro’s ab- 
sence in France in 1182. Other biographies 
have attributed the name to the son’s 
residence in that country as a youth, and 
to his familiarity with the language of the 
troubadours. Be this as it may, in 1206 
he was brought te the verge of death by 
successive attacks of sickness which de- 
cided his career. Out of their regenerating 
purification he emerged as the saint and 
devotee. He forsook his boon companions 
and their fleeting pleasures for the society 


divine Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, whose radio sermons are heard from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—and see if you do not sense in every one of them the 
fact that the supporting power of the saint under discussion came from the 
intense conviction that he was truly a “‘pulse in the eternal mind”’; and that 
his mission in life was to teach the world that lesson, too; so that, believing 
and practising it, we would find as he did the one true happiness possible to us. 


See pee ee 
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gave his benediction to 

the project of young 

Francis. He sent him forth 

boldly with no equip- 

ment whatsoever except a 

consuming faith and iove. 

He bade him evangelize 

the nations. In this same 

manner Christ Himself 

had despatched those dis- 

ciples who ended as the 

spiritual masters of the 

race. Bernardone followed 

in their train, and ended as 

the outstanding Christian 

saint of the last seven 

hundred years. Of 

all believers of this extended period he has 
impressed himself most profoundly and 
lastingly upon Christian hearts of every 
clime and creed. John Wesley reverenced 
his ineffable sanctity and copied his evangel- 
izing methods. Roman and Greek Catholics, 
and Protestants of all sects and shades of 
opinion have connected him with the 
Apostle’s prediction “Charity never faileth: 
but whether there be prophecies they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part and 
we prophecy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come then that which is 1 
part shall be done away.” 1 Cor. XIII. 8-10. 
“St. Francis,” says Dr. Jessop, “was the 
John Wesley of the thirteenth century 
whom the Church did not cast out.” He 
saw, as did his brethren, that the parochial 
system was ossified, lifeless, in collapse; 
and that the only means of its recovery 
was by a return to the letter and spirit 
of the Evangel of the [Turn to page 97] 
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Her Mortuer Was ALways WAKING From NIGHTMARES WHERE SHE SAw HER HusBAND PERISHING 





THEY WERE AMERICANS, TOO 





HE expedition to whip the 

French and Indians at Ti- 

conderoga was a gory fail- 
ure; hundreds of the colonists 
grew homesick and deserted. The 
Indians reddened their hatchets 
in the brains and blood of those 
who surrendered. But among the 
remnant who turned South at 
last with only their experience 
for their pains, were Captains 


Ware and Atlee, glad to be alive and more loyal to the good 
King George II than ever before; and more disgusted than 
ever with the scurvy ministers and blundering officials who 
in the days of 1754 stood between their gracious monarch 
and his adoring people. It was only a week before the two 
Captains reached a spot in Connecticut not far from their 
Own village of Midhaven. There, at a roadside tavern where 
4 passing courier met them and told them the glorious news, 
they learned of the two new children waiting at home for 
them all the weary while the two had been away. They were 
80 befuddled at the time that it took thinking over. 


%S% BY RUPERT HUGHES ix 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAURICE BOWER 


No living writer has done so much as Mr. Hughes to restore life to the 
dead bones of our national history and to clothe in veritable flesh and 
blood the well known figures of our country’s past who have come down 
to us in history and legend. ® ® ® By drawing upon hitherto un- 
published town records, old letters, diaries, and wills, this famous 
artist has created in a series of striking short stories, of which this is 
one—a panorama of America’s making, a daring, realistic study of 
the men who fought at White Plains and Lexington, who conquered 
the wilderness of the west, and of the women who worked and waited 
and hoped and feared and loved. &® & & Here then is a new kind of 
history—history because it is true, and new because in this tale and the 
others which will follow, you will find no tin heroes or plaster saints, 
but real breathing men and women swept by such passions as we know 
today—the very vital stuff of which America was created. 


even now.” 















As the fumes cleared in their 
throbbing skulls, Captain Atlee 
waxed so proud of himself for 
fathering a boy that Captain 
Ware, in self-defense, took refuge 
in a desperate man’s last resort, 
a bet: 

“Tl lay you a puncheon of 
rum that my girl makes a slave 
of your cub.” 

A puncheon of rum was a 


heavy bet to lay on a girl, so Atlee evaded the point: “Let’s 
marry ’em and let ’em fight it out.” 
“I take you!” roared Ware. “And we'll plight their troth 


A first tankard was tipped to their dear King. A second 
was a rouse to the boy. A third to the girl. And the fourth 
and those following, to the army of loyal subjects that 
would issue from the loins of the pair. 

It was only a few days more before they reached Mid- 
haven. Their wives came out to meet them holding high the 
two babies. The infants shrieked with fright at the strange 


10 


monsters who claimed them. So far as the girl was concerned, 
she might have acquired her timidity from her mother; for 
before Captain Ware had returned from war, her mother 
was always waking from nightmares where she saw her hus- 
band perishing. Then the fathers remembered their vow and 
held the babies close together, while Ware explained: 

“We betrothed these brats in Boston a sennight since.” 

Atlee said that his boy should be called George—after 
the King. 

“And my girl shall be called Georgiana after the King,” 
said Ware. 

The plighted children throve mightily in the fierce sum- 
mers and ferocious winters of Connecticut, but there grew 
a discord between the parents. For Captain Ware touched 
nothing without profit; his farms, his shops, his factories, 
tue fishing boats he backed, all prospered exceedingly; while 
there seemed to be a curse on Atlee’s ventures. He was the 
wiser of the two and admitted it himself, yet his crops some- 


how failed, his shops closed their doors, his factories went 
cold, his fishing boats went down in the gales. Young George 
Atlee gave no promise of helping his father pay the debts, 
but he kept his troth with Georgiana in all ardor; and he 
promised to be the soldier the two captains had promised 
to their King. 

One night the tipsy veterans gazing out of the window at 
a sudden snowfall saw their children standing in the flakes 
and apparently thinking them apple blossoms. Ware rejoiced 
to see them thus and cried: “Look at ’em! Their children 
will be our children, and in the generations to come we shall 
go on marching and fighting for our King long after we are 
in our graves.” 


“His -Majesty! God keep him!” sighed Atlee, and they 


turned to the mixing of another quart of “flip,” the favorite 
Connecticut tipple. Ware poured in the rum; Atlee added 
the pumpkin beer; Ware fetched the brown sugar and stirred 
it piously, while Atlee went to the fire and drew out the 
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red hot poker called a loggerhead, and thrust it into the 
liquor which gave up its heat with a hissing laughter to the 
bubbling toddy. Then they lifted their mugs, clacked them 
together, and before they emptied them, murmured devoutly 
“His Mazhty! Gobblessum !” 

But this Majesty was not the one they used to toast. A 
new George, the Third, had succeeded their old Second George, 
and had run afoul of Parliament and people till England 
was torn with a Civil War that threatened to behead 
another King. The King and Parliament were agreed on 
one thing oniy; that the colonists were their servants. They 
heaped insults and condescensions and taxes and embargoes 
upon the proud-spirited wilderness-conquerors, whose purses 
were as sensitive as their hearts. They could not brook it to 
be both robbed and snubbed; taxed and treated as children, 
yokels, hirelings. They grew sp insolent from desperation at 
last, that some in England actually charged them with 
wishing to be free. 
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This incredible slander outraged the col- 
onists, who believed themselves more loyal, 
more English than the English. Col. Wash- 
ington of Virginia, the richest “man in 
America, said that the accusation of a 
thought of independence was a “malevolent 
falsehood.” Mr. Jefferson of the same 
province said he had “never heard a whisper 
of a disposition to separate from Great 
Britain.” Mr. Franklin a printer in Philadelphia, declared 
that he never “heard in any conversation from any person 
drunk or sober, the least wish or hint of such a thing.” 

And yet there was a growing resistance to the orders 
and the officers of England. Riots broke out incessantly. 
Men like Captain Ware who had grown rich and pros- 
perous were generally for the King at any cost, but the 
greater number, like Captain Atlee, poor and malcontent, 
with nothing to lose, grew more and more truculent, 

George Atlee was of his father’s mind, only hotter, being 
younger and less used to reverence for kings. Georgiana 
simply assumed that her father was right and paid’ no heed 
to an affair that was none of a woman’s business. 

She and George wrangled, therefore, only as sweethearts: 

“I love you a thousand times more than you love me,” 
Georgiana would protest, and George would counter with: 

“You could not, because you are ten’thousand times more 
lovable than I am. You are an angel and I am a clod.” 

Then there would be volleys of kisses and wrestling 
matches and other such warfare. 

One summer evening as they loitered in the scented deeps 
of the garden, the front door of the house flew open and 
thrust a shaft of light into the dark. And in it his father 
turned to shake his fist at her father, who was shouting: 

“Out of my house, you treacherous rebel!” 

“Gladly, you double traitor,” Atlee roared back. “For I 
am more loyal to the King than you, with your lickspittle 
grovelling to the King’s dirty ministers and his uniformed 
assassins.” 

It seemed that there had been a clash between a few 
British soldiers and a Boston mob. A sentinel had been 
knocked down, a squad of soldiers had ‘fired into the crowd 
and killed five. Some called the riot “the Boston massacre”; 
but John Adams and Josiah Quincy junior defended the 
British troops in court, and they were acquitted. The quarrel 
did not end there; it split the colonies and began a Civil 
War. It was this debate that had finally sundered the hearts 
of Captain Atlee and Captain Ware. 

Atlee staggered out of the light and vanished, while his 
Son stood petrified, clinging to the cold hand of Georgiana. 
Then old Captain Ware, trembling with wrath, called into 
the blackness: 

Georgiana! My child! Are you out there in the dark with 
that traitor’s son?” 

«With my husband-to-be.” 

He ll never be a son of mine, for he’s a son of Judas. 

ome in! Come in, and never speak to him again.” 
in Georgiana was all for defiance, but George gathered her 
th Jis arms and murmured: “Go in, my love. It’s. only 

eir liquor that’s quarreling.” 

George caught up with his reeling father, asking many 
questions, only to be answered: 





“Make ready to fight, my son.” 

“Fight who, father?” 

“That blackguard of a King that disgraces his throne.” 

“But I am sworn to him. My commission is my oath.” 

“Take back your oath and throw the dirty parchment in 
his fat face.” He gave his version of British bullets raking 
American streets and easily inflamed his son to a pledge of 
resistance. 

The confusion in America was no greater than in England, 
where many citizens felt that the colonists were fighting for 
British freedom, many of the King’s troops wore mourning 
for the Americans: slain at Lexington; many resigned their 
commissions. Then New England rose and made a siege of 
Boston; Congresses were called; His Majesty’s governors, tax- 
collectors and troops were mobbed; and the word “traitor” 
now meant any American who defended the acts of the 
King’s ministers. In order to link the South with their fate, 
the Northern Colonies made Colonel Washington the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the armies, and Connecticut was filled 
with minute men drilling and organizing to follow him. Old 
Captain Atlee was elected ‘a colonel, and his son was made 
a captain. 

That night George crept up close to the home of Georgiana 
and she stole out to meet him. She shivered in the fierce em- 
brace of her lover though it was June and the air was velvet 
with summer. When he told her that he had accepted the 
command of a company and must follow Washington to the 
siege of Boston, she moaned. 

“So you have turned against England, too? You are, in- 
deed, what my father says you are?” 

He answered her with all the fervor of a soul that could 
not foresee the morrow: 

“We are more faithful to England than England is. The 
other day when General Washington reached New York, he 
told the Provincial Congress that he would make every effort 
to restore harmony with our mother country. On the same 
day the same Congress met the royal Governor Tryon just 
landed from England and protested their loyalty to the 
crown. We go to Boston not to dethrone the King but to 
bring reason back to the throne.” 

“If you only could persuade my father so,” she sobbed. 
“And what am I to do? He is my father and I love him. I 
cannot leave him. I am all his family, now that my mother 
is dead. I have no brothers except in the graveyard. You are 
to be my husband—you were to have been my husband— 
but now—?” 

“The very day I come back from Boston, we shall be 
married.” 

“But which way am I to turn while you are away?” she 
asked him next morning. “My father hates your name. I 
daren’t breathe it in his presence, what with his heart 
broken and his soul gone mad. How can I care for either 





his King or your Congress? I am only a 
woman that knows nothing of your cruel 
politics. I am only a girl that loves her 
father and her lover and can’t make either 
happy. How can I do my duty when I 
don’t know what it is?—I have decided to 
go to my Aunt Prudence’s in the country. 
I cannot bear my unhappiness any longer, 
and Aunt Prudence will understand. I shall 
visit her for a few days, and then return to my father to 
await your return.” 

He could not console her; he could only promise her that 
he would come back to her as soon as peace returned upon 
the country—and that would be before the moon had waned 
and rounded again. They parted, he to the command of his 
men and she to gather a brief respite from her troubles, the 
hearts of both so bitter with longing to be together that 
nothing else seemed worth a thought. 

But as he was about to march away toward Boston, he 
received an order detaching his company from that expedi- 
tion and ordering him to join Colonel Ethan Allen in a 
surprise attack on Ticonderoga. 

He marched to the northwest as his father had done a 
score of years ago. Only now the British were the enemies, 
not the allies, the Indians were quiet, the French had gone; 
and in place of failure, carnage and panic, the victory was so 
ludicrous as to be almost contemptible. 

A brilliant, inspiring companion on that campaign was 
Benedict Arnold and he became George’s beau idéal on a 
more grand exploit: the conquest of Canada, which promised 
to be even more ludicrously easy. Then came a ghastly 
revelation of how scant a patriotism filled some of the loud- 
est-mouthed Americans. They had enlisted for a few weeks 
only, and even their facile victory at Montreal did not in- 
spire them to make it good. They abandoned the sacred 
cause and turned for home. Even those that remained were 
so disorderly, so licentious, so greedy of loot, so insubordi- 
nate, that they nauseated the French who watched them. 
And when they reached Quebec, they broke and ran at the 
first British fire. George Atlee, knocked down and trampled 
by his own men, had nothing to do but follow the poltroons. 
His heart was sickened with a doubt that such a people were 
worth fighting for or could ever win. The only thing that 
kept George Atlee in the field was his pride as a soldier, his 
loyalty to himself. There was nothing else to be loyal to. 
He longed to see Georgiana but he could not bring himself 
to return to Midhaven, where those of his men who had 
marched away with such bravado were giving lying excuses 
for their treachery and wreaking on such neighbors as still 
spoke of the King with respect, the violence they had for- 
gotten in the presence of the King’s soldiers. 

With the pitiful remnant of his company, George hurried 
to New York whither Washington had marched with the 
army that drove the British out of Boston into the sea. And 
as he sat one day on the ground by a campfire listening to 
the quarrels of his insubordinate men, a camp-follower 
tossed him a pamphlet. He scanned it idly and recognized 
it as the screed called “Common Sense” that everybody 
was reading, a cheap booklet selling by the hundred 
thousand. 

His dull eyes were caught by the flash [Turn to page 88] 
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IHEY stood on the steps 
Te faced the veranda. 

The boy’s arm was 
about the girl, and she leaned 
against him, her blue eyes 
searching his face adoringly. 
She was nineteen and he 
twenty-one. Behind them the 
lawn and the trees and the 
lake made a frame for their 
lithe beauty. They were going 
motoring together, but paused 
for a few moments there at 
the edge of the terrace, to 
answer my question: what 
they expected to get out of 
marriage. 
They had eloped two weeks 
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For better, for worse. @ @ Have the fatal words the same meaning for hus- 
bands and wives today as they had a generation ago? @ @ Perhaps, as Mr. 
Cary suggests on the opposite page, marriage as an institution is fast disap- 
pearing. To which Miss Cutting counters here: ‘Today the trend of the times 
is to think first and marry afterward—to look before you leap.”” @ @ Does 
this imply that flapperism has changed the modern girl’s attitude toward 
marriage as a career? And if so, then what will be the ideal marriage of the 
future? #@ @ Read these two arresting articles, one by a man, the other by a 
woman writer, and then ask yourself honestly and frankly: 


*‘What is the matter with marriage today?”’ 





married than in returning to 
her mother’s home. Another, 
while on her wedding trip, 
decided not to join her hus- 
band’s church, because it did 
npt sanction divorce. Another, 
believing that you should not 
marry except to remain mar- 
ried, and that everything 
should be tried in the way of 
adjustment, said in the same 
breath, “It would be impos- 
sible for me to live with one 
man for twenty-five years. 
The old people did it, but so 
often the wife grows away 
from the husband; the hus- 
band from the wife.” And 











before, and were enjoying the 


yet another said, “If you 








publicity the event had | 
caused. The young husband 
was the spokesman and the 
words that fell from his 
twenty-one year old __ lips 
fairly made me gasp. It was 
as if he had stepped out of a 
Scott Fitzgerald story. 

“We expect,” he said, his 
arm tightening about the 
girl, “to become esthetic, in- 
tellectual, and emotional af- 
finities—we are one with the 
April fire right now—and we 
shall spend our lives in culti- 
vating these different relations 
through the medium of poetry 
and philosophy. Other people 
may think about these things, 
but with us it is a conscious 
attempt—we are unique. We 
do not anticipate a future 
of unlimited golden days, but 
we would rather have five 
years like this than thirty of 
a hum-drum existence.” 

“Life is so uncertain,” said 
the little bride, a wistfulness 
in her lovely face. 

They departed, and_ still 
feeling a trifle dazed by the 
boy’s speech, I sank back in my 
chair to reflect on its amazing 
modernity. The words might 
appear stilted, they might 
savor of book learning, but } 
the interesting fact was that 
they were uttered by an up- 
to-date young man, a product 
of one of our big universities, 
who was using his mind 
idealistically on the subject 
of marriage. What were my 
own opinions of marriage 
compared to these? And what 
is it that girls of the present 
day expect and look for in 











don’t marry the right man 








the first time, keep on 
marrying until you do.” 

A girl of nineteen with 
whom I had tea recently, and 
whose conversational chatter 
turned to the inevitable sub- 
ject—marriage—spoke her op- 
position to big weddings. 
“They’re so useless,” she said. 
“Nobody knows. whether 
you’re going to stay together 
or not. I know a girl who 
had a big wedding and three 
months later she was in Paris 
getting a divorce.” 

It is a truism that a girl 
used to go into marriage with 
the ideal of creating a home, 
and of bearing children. It 
was a sort of millennium to 
be reached, and its basis was 
a sound materialism. The 
right kind of a husband was 
spoken of respectfully in 
many circles as “A good pro- 
vider.” Domestic life for a 
woman was the ruling factor. 
The thought of a business or 
working life for her was 
anathema. Many a girl began 
to fill a hope-chest long be- 
fore any eligible man ap- 
peared on her horizon; and 
her way of fitting herself for 
her future life, was to think 
a great deal about parties, to 
help her mother a little about 
the house, to practise for 
a couple of hours on the 
piano every day, because 4 
man liked his wife to be ac- 
complished, and show some 
interest in the arranging of 
her own room. She confi- 
dently expected to meet the 
man of her choice, marry him, 

















the tie that binds? 











and live happily ever after. 











She received her suitors in the 





Fifteen or twenty years ago 
average young pevsons did not 
express themselves in such 
complicated terms, nor did 
they elope quite as casually 
as these two had done. A girl 
of nineteen in that era, may 
have considered a Gretna 
Green wedding, but usually she 
finally decided against it be- 
cause she did not believe her - 
people would approve. These children on 
the contrary had taken the step which 
used to be thought irrevocable, without 
concern for anything but faith in their own idealism. And 
they were apparently amazed that commotion followed 
among their elders! Nothing mattered but their love. 
Poetry and philosophy were paramount issues, and they had 
begun their married life by spending hours together every 
day in the study of them. This was what they meant by 
the “conscious attempt.” No one can say that they might 
not reach heights of comradship and happiness through this 
means, but the startling fact was that they had set five 
years as the culmination, with the unspoken thought 


to dissolve the marriage, if it did not remain as it then was. 
The love of youth is and always has been a beautiful 


Berrer Five Years Like Tuts Tuan Turrtry Or Humprum Existence 














thing, but the present expression of it differs from that of 
the past. Young people now know things that were thought 
unnecessary for them to be aware of a decade ago. Natu- 
rally their attitude is different. Divorce used not to 
be considered a usual means of getting out of marriage 
if you did not like it, but the up-to-date young person 
today has the feeling that it is a common practise, and 
a provident solution for marital difficulties. 

Often it is provoked by a desire for change. 

One young woman of twenty-one, married two years, 
seriously considered divorcing her husband—she was tired 
of him—but argued that there was more freedom in staying 


front parlor, while Father or 
Mother or both sat in the 
library adjoining, with doors 
open between the two rooms, 
listening, of course, to every- 
thing that was said, until the 
young man departed. If she 
went out unchaperoned, and 
then only with the kind of 
: young man, “You would like 
to have pay attention to your daugther, 

Father sat up until she returned. In short, 

the courting of those properly brought 
up was a personally supervised affair. 

To-day, the trend of the times is to think first and 
marry afterward. Marriage to the modern girl means 
freedom—freedom from parental control. It also means 
money. Whereas, girls of fifteen years ago married for 4 
good home, now their crowning desire is wealth. A rich 
husband is desired by a certain lazy type whose ideal % 
excitement and entertainment. These young persons demat 
theatres, taxis, expensive food, and to be made love to. 
They are not particular whether this last is sincere or not, 
they are after all the fun they can get, because they are 
rather cynical about marriage. It hasn’t [Turn to page 107 
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short ss t my friends were getting divorced all 
ait Over the place. I hadn’t observed that 
marriage was disappearing. It might be 


was contemptuous. 
“You must remember,” I suggested, “that 
to you, a pioneer, children were assets. You 


a that the rich were practising trial marriage and that the forty. There had been one death and nineteen divorces or needed sons and daughters to help do the work. But to the 
Bre Sort of lower class people who came before Judge Lindsey permanent separations. Of the original twenty-four mar- parents of the present, children are liabilities which, perhaps, 
me Cause their children were delinquent were abandoning riages, only ten had lasted. In short, more than half the they cannot afford.” 4 J ; 
eg nee as a custom, but among my own friends, marriage first attempts had failed. : The old lady sniffed. “It’s no satisfaction,” she said, “to 

rich as still honored. The record for the whole country and all classes is bet- be the mother of one child!” / 
ai % 7 set down the names of the first twenty-five friends who ter. The majority of American marriages do not end in That was the second time this old lady, who had lived in 
nand ame to mind. Then I worked out the statistics for the divorce or separation. The point is this: when you know’ atime when ten children was a common number, who for 
ay — A large proportion of them, I must admit, are what the rich, who ‘can afford to lose, and the poor, who forty years had fought the wilderness beside her husband, 
ee . ler artists or writers. Artists and writers have a reputa- have nothing to lose, and the artist-types, who don’t care, building a home, a family, a fortune, ovt of nothing, had 


are _ for failure in marriage. I found that of the twenty-five,- are doing, you can make an awfully good guess as to what used the word “satisfaction.” 
107] Wenty-four had married. Several of them had married more the great middle classes will be doing ten or twenty or thirty I began to ask myself: What is the satisfaction of being a 
‘an once. Indeed, the total number of marriages was years hence. As a matter of statistical fact, divorce is now woman? And is that satisfaction by any [Turn to page 107] 
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RIFTWOOD!” said Fred Whitney 
D meditatively. As he spoke he put 
out his foot and pushed deeper 
into the big fireplace a chunk of oak. “I 
gathered a big batch of fuel this afternoon,” 
Whitney continued. He indicated the heap 
of odds and ends that overflowed the 
wicker basket beside the hearth. “I sup- 
pose some of this flotsam must have trav- 
eled thousands of miles, from the ends of 
the earth. Look at this, for instance. Spoke 
from a ship’s steering wheel; and a big 
one at that. See where it broke and 
splintered ?—What ship? What happened? 
It gives one the creeps to think of burning 
such a thing for warmth and good cheer. 
And this chunk on the fire! Perhaps it’s a 
crumb from the table of a German 
submarine, and it’s been drifting, drift- 
ing ever since, a floating tombstone over 
dead men’s bones. It came from where men 
shrieked and sank. Feel the heat of it, 
Nell!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Fred,” the girl cut 
in sharply, “What’s the matter with you? 
You and your wrecks! Here—finish this 
highball for me and cheer up.” 

She proffered the half empty glass from 
which she had been sipping; but he shook 
his head. She smiled and put the glass 
down on the smoking table at her hand. 

It was a peculiar smile. It was pretty but 

it was feline. It fitted Nell Comstock, how- 

ever; it matched everything about her 

down to her slim ankles. She stood now 

with an easy, relaxed grace, supple, sleek, soft, yet somehow 
hard. Her hair clung close to her head, blue-black and 
straight. Her voice came now, clear and deliberate, arrest- 
ingly mellow. “They are dancing in the hall, Fred. Come 
on; let’s take a turn.” 

She drew close, linked her arm in his, and tugged coax- 
ingly. But he made no move. Not to be denied she came yet 
closer. He could feel the warmth of her firm, bare arm 
through his sleeve; and for a moment, his eyes left the 
fire for a fleeting look at her upturned face. 
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If it is true that to scratch a husband is to find 

acaveman, is the reverse equally true—that the 

cavewoman lurks beneath the surface of every 

man’s wife? This story provides the answer in 
the most thrilling way imaginable. 





“What’s the matter, Fred?” The very undertone was 
a caress. 

“T don’t want to dance; don’t feel like it,” he answered 
shortly. 

She looked hard at him now. But her laugh sounded 
light enough as she reached for the half empty glass she had 
just set down. She picked it up without releasing his arm. 


He flushed and scowled. As she held the 
drink mischievously toward him he drew 
back. “It will set you going,” she said. 
“Don’t be so tepid.” 

“Put it away,” he snapped irritably. “I 
don’t want it, I tell you; and you've ha 
too many. All right, come on then, if 
you want to dance.” 

But with that she indignantly dropped 
his arm and faced him. “Boor! Certainly 
not. You’ve got to stop this business of 
blowing first hot and then cold, Fred, I 
don’t like it and I won’t stand for it. Now 
what’s the matter? Are you worried? Is 
Eleanor—jealous?” The last word came 
after a barely perceptible pause for em- 
phasis, and with a hint of mockery. ; 

“Jealous nothing,” he growled. ‘She’d 
be glad to get rid of me.” : 

She laughed gaily. Again she took his 
arm, and again he could feel the warmth 
of her. “Then everybody ought to be 
suited, oughtn’t they? You and me; she 
and—wWill Chisholm. Come, we don’t want 
to dance, do we? Let’s walk down the 
beach away from—everything. Shall we? 

“Look here, Nell, you leave Will 
Chisholm out of this. Do you hear? And 
if—” He stopped short, and his head 
turned with a startled jerk toward the big 
double doorway, through which were visible 
the figures of the dancers. The girl looked 
also; and then, without haste, she put 4 
distance between them. : 

“Ah!” she called out briskly with her 

half smile, “There you are! We were just wondering — 
had become of you. Will Chisholm, you look positivey 
moonstruck. Eleanor, I wish you’d cheer up this gp 
of yours. He won’t touch a thing but cold water, he — 
dance, and he insists on frowning portentously, talking ~_ 
death .and taxes, and ship-wrecks. Will, please drink S 
for me. Fred won’t; and he says I shan’t. Is he that arbl- 
trary with you, Eleanor?” y 
Eleanot flushed at the something that lay behind tf 
words; but Chisholm smiled genially, showing his big, wil 
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teeth. He accepted the glass and drank it off slowly, with 
his eyes intent on Nell’s face. “Your health, my dear!” 

Chisholm looked down on them all from a height; hair 
jron grey, skin dark, eyes prominent, and of a peculiar, dead 
brown. The face was fuller than it should have been; the 
muscles of it sagged a little; the jowl was wide; the mouth 
fleshy, full lipped, handsome, and a little slack. 

Chisholm was a lawyer. Nobody knew much about his 
practice, save that it was a twilight affair; that it had once 
been inquired into by a suspicious Bar Association without 
result; and that his income from it enabled him to live in 
an expensive way. He was unmarried. On occasion his name 
had been linked with Nell Comstock’s. But no story about 
Chisholm in his Don Juan aspects had ever materialized 
into clear-cut scandal. 

“Eleanor and I,” he said as he lowered the empty glass, 
“have been tramping down the beach; and what with her 
and the moon, I return, as you justly observe, my dear, 
moonstruck. We didn’t translate what the wild waves 
were saying, but here’s what they brought for the decoration 
of your fireside, Fred; it’s almost as good as a real one. 
Hold it up Eleanor.” 

Eleanor Whitney held up to the light a grotesque, a bit 
of wood. At one end was a round knob, rudely carved to 
the proportions of a head. Half obliterated daubs of paint 
suggested features—flat, round-eyed, staring, like some grin- 
ning Oriental god. Around the object, tied with string, was a 
faded blue calico rag, fashioned to the semblance of a dress. 

“A child’s doll,” she 
said. There was ten- 


land or sea? Some mirage that would fade into mockery if 
a man ever came up with it? Was not the hope of finding 
something for nothing, ready fashioned to the heart’s desire, 
just a shimmering illusion, and such reaching for it an 
ignoble sort of beggary? 

His mind returned to Eleanor, sitting there, her head 
thrown back against the chair, her eyes half shut as she 
watched the fire. What could she see in Chisholm? What 
could he see in Nell? Ugh! 

The chunk of driftwood was burning brightly now, clad 
in a fiery coat of many colors. The music, a raucous, 
syncopated jazz, reached them in loud rhythmic jerks and 
exasperated lapses. He drew out his watch, then returned 
it decisively to his pocket. “One o’clock,” he said. “Let’s 
start that crowd to bed. It’s the only way to choke them off.” 

“T suppose so,” she said listlessly. “You do it.” 

“Did your walk make you tired?” His tone was idly con- 
versational; it implied nothing save what she might read 
into it. 

“Yes,” she said deliberately. “That’s the word. It made 
me tired.” 

He fumbled mechanically for a cigar, found it, lighted it; 
then with sudden vigor threw it into the fire. “I’m tired 
too.” He spoke with an even intensity that made the words 
sound bitten off one by one. “Tired of the whole bunch. 
Pigs! They emptied that big punchbowl in thirty minutes. 
Why can’t they drink decently—or do anything decently!” 

She considered him with a directness he found discom- 
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“Just the same, we never expected them to cut loose 
this way. They’re a bunch of bounders. They’re not 
our kind.” 

“No,” she responded. “Not quite. The resemblance comes 
in the fact that they wear a veneer of refinement over their 
vulgarity; while we’ve apparently over our refinement—if 
that’s the word for it. It enables them and us to meet on 
common ground, you see.” 

“They take it neat,” he retorted. 

“Do you know what I think about Nell?” she asked 
casually. 

“I could probably guess,” he said dryly. 

“Not quite. It isn’t what you think. I’m not jealous. I 
have no prejudices. I have a rather large tolerance for her. 
But I think your taste is bad. It seems a departure from 
your own standards, if I in any way represent them.” Eleanor 
spoke slowly, feeling for her words. “She’s still a crude 
flapper, approaching thirty—not particularly attractive. I 
suggest that you look further, if such research interests you.” 

He turned abruptly and strode out to the hall, smarting 
furiously. She could hear his voice a moment later rising 
briskly over the hubbub—then general laughter, confusion, 
and protest. Their music stopped. There were good nights, 
giggles—and at last, from above, the sound of doors opening 
and closing; then relative quiet. 

Fred returned and she rose and moved toward the stair- 
way by his side. 

He saw her hand automatically move as if to take his 

arm; but the motion 
was quickly checked. 





derness in her voice as 





“I’m so tired, Fred.” 








she examined the rude 





toy. Once her eyes 
turned, flashed a glance 
at her husband and the 
idly interested faces of 
the two guests; then 
back to the object in 
her hand. She was fin- 
gering the coarse tex- 
ture of the blue calico. 
“These things come in 
from the sea like sym- 
bols,” she said softly. 
“Wood for our fire; but 
what stories they hint 
of! I wonder—did she 
lose it overboard?” 

Nell gave a_ loud 
laugh. “Two of a kind,” 
she mocked. “Fred has 
been strumming on the 
same glad note.” 

Chisholm yawned. 
“Oh, don’t let’s be half- 
way gloomy,” he sug- 
gested sardonically. 
“Let’s go the whole 
way. The kid, of course 
fell overboard and got 
drowned. The doll was 
in her arms when she 
did it. Eleanor, that 
imagination of yours 
keeps you thin.” He 
extended his 
“Give the darn thing 
here.” 

She perched the doll 
carefully on the mantel- 
piece. “You can’t have 
it. It’s been a long 
time,” she went on 
lightly, “since I’ve had 
a doll. This one ap- 
peals to me. It’s sim- 
ple and sincere, the way 
we aren’t. I wish I 
knew where it came 
from.” 

Chisholm snorted. 
“You’re incorrigible. 
Come on, Nell. You 
look cheerful. Let’s 














He silently took her 
hand and drew her arm 
through his. 

At the door of her 
room they _ stopped. 
“Shall we—talk? Will 
it do any good?” she 
asked, so low he barely 
caught it. 

From down the hall, 
round a turn that hid 
them from sight, came 
a woman’s laugh. “Stop 
it, Sid! Stop it, I say!” 
Silence; then another 
laugh. “Say, for the 
love of Mike, did you 
see Fred and Nell 
Comstock ?” 

“Yeh!” It was a 
man’s voice now. “But 
you’ve only got the 
half of it. It isn’t one 
triangle; it’s two; and 
there’s an interlocking 
directorate. If I was Will 
Chisholm—” Here the 
voice sunk to a whis- 
per, and the girl gave 
a squeal of laughter. 

With sudden haste 
Eleanor’s hand went 
out to the door-knob. 
She turned it noise- 
lessly. They passed 
through and she shut 
the door softly. Then 
white to the lips, she 
turned and faced him. 
“You see what our 
little flier has come to,” 
she said bitterly. 

An unreasoning jeal- 
ous fury rose within 
him, and he said bru- 
tally, “They seem to 
see it, at any rate! 
Or—” with a savage 
laugh, “do they just 
think they see it?” 

A red spot appeared 
on each of her cheeks. 
She opened and shut 
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tate on life, death, 
wrecks, wooden dolls, 
and where they come 
from. So long, you two. Better adopt -it!” 

Eleanor nodded perfunctorily and smiled. But Whitney, 
leaning against the massive chimney gave no sign; nor did 
€ try to veil the disgust with which he was regarding the 
fetreating figure of Chisholm. A jealous pang shot through 
him, and with it a feeling of suppressed fury. And yet he 
Was grimly aware of his own inconsistency. Theoretically, 
¢ had always admitted, she should have as good a right 
to play with fire as he. And yet there rose up within him 
an age-old instinct which fiercely and unreasonably refused to 
down, The thought of Chisholm nauseated him. 

. Eleanor had sunk into a chair. He regarded her with an 
Intentness that strained his eyes, like an effort to read fine 
Print. He saw how the light accentuated this feature and 
softened that; how it made shadows; how it suggested 
Mysteries of personality that once had thrilled him. Even 
how they did not leave him cold. After all, Nell was nothing 
~ a cheap chromo beside her. He knew it. He had long 
wn it, 3 

But if Nell was spurious, what then was he pursuing? A 

team? Some Arcadian impossibility that never was on 








forting. ° 


“T suppose,’ 
doing decent things. Apparently they’ve lost the art; and 
we—” 

He turned on her resentfully. “We?” 

There was a sparkle of anger in her eyes. “You don’t 


she said acidly, “it’s a question of 


care for the pronoun! Well, since we’re the hosts at this 
party, we aren’t exactly out of it.” 


her voice remained low 
and steady. “You for- 
get that they were 
talking of us both, and 
that you were mentioned first. As for me, let me remind you 
that we stand on the same footing or none; and I’ll tell you 
right now that if the thing were so, I wouldn’t take the 
trouble to deny it after what you just said.” 

a she broke, and he saw that her eyes were wet. “If 
only—’ 

“Yes?” he asked huskily. 

“If only we loved each other—we could back out of it 
all. Ah, how I hate it!” She stamped passionately with 
her foot. “Do you hear? I hate it!” 

“You’ve nothing on me there,” he said bitterly. “Eleanor, 
have we really quit—loving each other? Or does it just 
seem so; as in a bad dream?” 

She turned on him fiercely. “Why do you talk that way? 
We have started fresh with new understandings, many times. 
Always it has come to precisely nothing. We can look the 
truth in the face tonight; we can understand each other 
tonight; but tomorrow we'll go right back. We always 
have. Tomorrow we'll both feel quite comfortable and 
languorous again, quite content with the fleshpots, thank 


ik 


you!— Ch, oh! 
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She stopped for breath, her lower lip caught by her teeth, 
her eyes feverish. “I’ve spent today hating you. If some 
man as—as nice as you had come along and said ‘I love 
you’—I’d have run away with him. I’m starving for what 
money can’t buy. I’m nearly mad from living a million 
miles apart from you in the same house. Even these people 
are endurable by contrast with that. Even the husks are 
better than starvation.” 

He paced the floor restively. 

“Understand me,” she went on, “I’m not thinking or 
talking about Nell. This situation had developed before 
Nell came into it. Nell is merely a symptom. I doubt if she’s 
even that. She’s one of the stage furnishings. I’m not afraid 
of her. No intrigue you could have with Nell could make 
matters any worse than they are. As compared with the 
fact that we live apart in spirit, physical unfaith would be 
without meaning. So don’t think, pray, that I’m trying to 
restrain you.” : 

“Why throw that off on 
me?” he demanded. “It’s 
you that are thinking and 
saying all this. I don’t ad- 




























mit it.” 
“You haven’t the nerve,” 
she said scornfully. “It 


takes a woman. Men like 
their comfort.” 

He stopped short in his 
walk. “I don’t hate you.” 

He seized a chair and 
with one hand whirled it 
about till it faced her. Then 
he sat down. “Eleanor! 
Let’s go away! I’ve bought 
that tract out in British 
Columbia that I told you 
about last winter. Remem- 
ber?— For a hunting pre- 
serve. It’s up is the moun- 
tains. Last month I wrote 
the agent to send supplies 
out there, and put things in 
the hands of a reliable man, 
so workmen can go out and 
build a cottage. I want to 
go out there and pick a site 
for the building.” 

“What is it for?” she 
asked scornfully. “Won’t 
frontierin; be a new role 
for you? What will you 
do with it?” she went on 
relentlessly. “How big a cot- 
tage? Fifteen rooms, I sup- 
pose, with hardwood floors 
in the wilderness, and radio, 
outfits, billiard tables, hot 
water, heat, and all the com- 
forts of a—a home. And 
then, of course, house parties 
for our friends, who will 
invite themselves if we 
neglected to do it first. 
Let’s try the wilderness 
and its hardships by all 
means.” 

He was silent. His hands 
hung slack at his sides. “I 
guess that’ll be about all 
then,” he muttered, finding 
his feet. “Good night.” 

“Fred! Did you want me 
to go out there with you?” 

“sea.” 

Her eyes traveled about 
the comfortable room. “And 
leave all this?” 


“That’s what I said! 
Take it or leave it! I sup- 
pose it’s a crazy notion; 


but all this is crazier. I just 
thought—” 

“I know what you 
thought,” she interrupted. 
“It’s a good enough idea. 
That isn’t why I hesitate. 
I may as well tell you now, 
I guess, though I'd rather 
have waited till we were 
less on edge. The reason is 
—Fred—that we’re going to 
have a baby.” 

“A baby!” he repeated 
vaguely. He scratched his 
head like one perplexed and 
puzzled. 

“For heaven’s sake,” she 
cried, “don’t think I’m ex- 
pecting you to register joy, 
or play the hypocrite, or 
pretend you're glad, or—kiss me, or—anything! 
dare! I—I couldn’t bear it!” 

A hot rush of tenderness jumped suddenly to life within 
him from nowhere, from depths he had not known. She 
had read his mind with uncanny insight; he would have 
kissed her. But he was wonderingly conscious that the 
impulse was genuine, not forced—that there was breathing 
through him something that was part of him yet greater 
than he. It was real. There she had misread him. But he 
stifled the impulse, and did not move 


sede 


Don’t you 


His hand shut over the top of a chair till the knuckles 
showed white. He drew two long breaths, like a man spent 
with effort; then he said: “It’s a good way ahead, isn’t 
it? If so we could make the trip, go there and get 
back—in time.” 

“But why?” she cried fretfully. “Why do you wish it?” 

“It would mean a trip through the mountains, horse- 


back, camping, climate, open air—all that. Good for us. 
We'd be alone, except for a guide. And,” he finished 
dryly, “if we could quarrel uninterruptedly for a month, 
we might get some things off our chests—without out- 
side interference. That was my first thought.” 

Her eyes sparkled. “I’ve longed for such a chance,” 
she saic shaking her little fist vindicatively; and his mouth 
relaxed as he noted the way she closed it, with the thumb 
out straight. “Really,” she added, “there are times when 
you’re almost tolerable. I'll go—if you’ll do your share of 


Sue Hap Quretty Farntep. He Pickep Her Up Anp Carriep HER 
To Tue Camp; Ano He Bent To Kiss Her Lies As HE Went 


the fighting, and not leave it all to me.” 

“You may bet on that,” he countered. “You’re worth 
fighting—for. And I'll really have to show you how to close 
your fist. Anything else?” 

She looked up, her head to one side, and the corners of 
her mouth lifting into a tremulous smile. “Yes—you might 
—kiss me, Fred.” 


WEET Briar is a mountain town situated in a parti- 
cularly perpendicular part of the Canadian Rockies. 
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It w4s hot founded with an eye to the accommodation of 
tourists. As the coast-bound train now thundered to a 
stand-still before the water tank and red-painted section 
house that stood at the head of Sweet Briar’s principal 
and only street, the Whitneys rose réluctantly from their 
seats. 

Eleanor was looking out on Sweet Briar with frank alarm, 
“It looks rather awful,” she said. , 

“Oh, we'll be comfortable. Besides we’re not going to stay 
in Sweet Briar. Jim Carroll says this man Jenkins js first 
rate. He'll have everything ready. We can go right along 
with him to his ranch; and we'll start as soon as you're 
rested.” 

They descended to the station platform, where stood the 
porter with their bags, his face like the rising sun; for he 
was more than satisfied with his tip. 

Then one came forward from an assorted group of large 
hatted loungers. 

“Guess your name’s Whitney, ain’t it?” He was a stocky, 
quick muscled man, with small, darting blue eyes and a 
brick-red skin. 

There was an unimpressed calm about him. Fred returned 
his look with interest, and then put out his hand. “And you 
are Mr. Jenkins?” 

“Henry Jenkins—Yep.” 

“Mrs. Whitney, Mr. Jenkins.” 

Eleanor nodded and smiled sufficiently. “I’m very glad to 
meet you, Mr. Jenkins,” she said. 

Turning abruptly, the guide led the way to an obviously 
new buckboard. “You’re trunks!” he said suddenly. “Here, 
gimme the checks. Hey, Ben,” he called in the direction of 
the lounging group, “lend a hand with those trunks over 
there, will yuh?” 

A young giant lounged forward. “Mrs. Whitney, this js 
Ben Hilliard. And Mr. Whitney.” 

At last the trunk was in place. Young Hilliard waved 
good-by. Jenkins clucked, the mustangs started with a sud- 
denness which the car has not quite learned, and they 
were off. “We'll have to leave this outfit behind till spring 
and make it on horseback,” said Jenkins. “There’s only one 
trail we could use it over, and that’s too long for us® with 
the first snow near due. We’ve got to go there and come 
back. Used to ridin’?” 

“We ride a good deal,” said Whitney cautiously. “I don’t 
- suppose it’s your kind of 
riding, though.” 

“Any kind’ll_ do,” said 
Jenkins, “so you don’t fall 
off at the wrong time. You 
can fall a long way in this 
region. I took out ‘grub and 
some tools and things a 
week ago, Ben Hilliard and 
me cached it. There’s e- 
nough grub to last a_ half 
dozen men through the time 
you'll want ’em. My place 
is a matter o’ fifteen miles,” 
he remarked. “We'll make 
it by sundown, and start 
early tomorrow.” Where- 
upon he burst into a song 
to which the flying feet of 
the horses beat steady time, 
while he rolled in his seat to 
every pitch of the vehicle. 

They finally reached the 
ranch-house which proved 
to be a log affair of three 
rooms. Jenkins started a 
fire in the rusty range. “If 
you two’ll watch that fire 
and chuck in wood till the 
water biles, I’ll step out an’ 
get a rabbit.” Suiting the 
action to the word he picked 
up a shotgun that leaned 
against the wall, and strolled 
out into a thicket nearby. 

Fred watched interestedly 
through the window the 
form of Jenkins, waist deep 
in the brush. “Imagine get- 
ting a rabbit that way in 

_ the East,” he remarked. 

, “Tt’s an all day hunt there.” 

A shot interrupted him. 
He saw Jenkins run _for- 
ward, suddenly stop and fire 
again. A moment later they 
met him at the door, sud- 
den, eager as children. 
“That was luck,” said Jen- 
kins with sztisfaction. 
“We'll have ’em fried, eb. 
And he went outside to dress 
the two cotton-tails. 

Eleanor turned to the col- 
lection of cooking utensils 
that hung in a row back of 

the range. “I suppose he’ll want this pan on, to make it 
hot,” she said doubtfully. Then she called from the door, 

“Oh, Mr. Jenkins, shall I put on the frying pan?” 

“Yep,” said Jenkins. “An’ you might slice a bit 0’ bacon 
while you’re about it.” 

“What can I do?” Fred called from the door. S 

“Come here an’ skin this other rabbit,” said Jenkins, “l: 
you’re willin’.” 

“Run along Barkis,” Eleanor called after him. 
The two men entered the cabin some [Turn to page 81] 
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AMARYLLIS THOUGHT 
ABOUT IT ALL NIGHT 
WHEN SHE OUGHT TO 
HAVE BEEN SLEEPING. 
NEXT DAY PETER HAD 
A CABLE THAT READ: 
“DELIGHTED. SAME 
BOAT ARTIST, JOHN FOR- 
RESTER; HIS SON, VIO- 
LINIST. WANT YOU TO 
BE GOOD FRIENDS. GET 
ACQUAINTED. DO NOT 
MENTION ME. SECRET. 
TELL YOU LATER” 
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MARYLLIS — once _ the 
poor little rich girl left 
to the mercy of ser- 

vants—is happy now keeping 


house for her father and 
brother. But one thing is 
lacking. She misses John 


Guido, the boy she met by 

the Roaring Brook when as a 

little girl she ran away from 

home, However, there is hope 

that he will some day return 

to the little house of happy 

memories and meanwhile 

Amaryllis is allowed by her indulgent father to spend 
lime and money renovating that house to prepare for 
his home-coming. 


HE house itself had been repaired and bolstered up and 
helped out until it was practically splinter-new so far as 
being upstanding and reliable was concerned. It had shiny 
waxed floors. It had beautiful woodwork. It had softly 
re walls. It had the same furnishings that always had 
‘en in it and here and there new and different pieces had 
Ons in. One thing had happened that was entirely different. 
n the right corner in the right light there had grown up the 
—_ wonderful studio for a painter that three of the 
—_— architects in the big city could think up. The 
“ ; that all of them made for what they would like 
PH ge if they had the money for it were taken and 
, en together and made into a studio for a painter that 
a every single thing in it, every comfort and convenience 
: quirk of lighting that could possibly be designed. That 
% for John Forrester. 
ta ver at another side there crept on another room that 
the a been in the little house before and that room was 
wae room that Amaryllis could think up with 
the king able assistance from people who knew about 
with inds of rooms that musicians liked. It was a room 
— of the softest, most delicate green like spring 
waa —— the willows and the apple trees; a room with 
“work stained the softest grey. The grain of the wood 
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showed through. Soft rugs of grey with a little bit of green, 
and beautiful chairs and tables and a great piano, a perfect 
piano, waited for John Guido. 

One other thing happened after all the weeds had been 
taken away and every tree had had all the dead wood cut 
from it and all its cavities filled and there was not a 
thing left that possibly could be done to make that thirty 
acres more beautiful than it was—the very last thing of all 
that love could suggest to the heart of Amaryllis was an 
order that came from a lily field in the South. The garden 
was a flame of them. Of course they had to be housed’ in 
winter and re-set in the spring, but no one cared. 

There was one thing more that happened in the garden. 
Only one thing that was any different. Where the one red 
Amaryllis had been set, a space perhaps the size of a large 
room was cleared. Away down deep it began with cement 


and crushed rock foundation 
and came up a little above the 
surface and ended with a pav- 
ing of white marble. A wall 
ran up at the back the length 
of it that gleamed white in 
the moonlight, white as the 
shimmeriest star high up in 
the heavens, and a great big 
urn, of white marble, ali 
carved with doves and Cupids 
racing with garlands and 
flying ribbons, and fawns 
running away from _ the 
Cupids, crowned the center. And in this wonderful urn 
big bulbs of red Amaryllis were set each spring and fer- 
tilized, watered and tended until they lifted up great heads 
of red velvet lily flowers. 

Sometimes on moonlight nights when nobody in all the 
house could find Amaryllis, if they had gone to the little 
garden beside the roaring brook, they would have found 
her on this marble floor all in a soft white dress—plain and 
simple, not much of a dress, chiffons that lifted and floated 
and carried on the night air, white as the whitest ray of 
moonlight. They would have found Amaryllis with her 
yellow hair unbound and her blue eyes either on the lilies 
or the stars. No one could have watched her long, without 
knowing that what she was dancing as sHe tiptoed and 
whirled and floated over that marble floor was just 
Amaryllis, Amaryllis as the black-eyed boy had played it. 

Once Paul Minton got started at being the kind, of a 
father that every man was intended to be, he resorted 
to no halfway measures. So, because there was this great 
love in her heart, so great that it swayed the heart of her 
father, letters were written across the sea telling how land 
values were increasing and when a confidential agent. made 
a report to Paul Minton as to how John Forrester and his 
son were making ends meet in Rome, whenever there 
seemed to be, a stringency, whenever the lessons were un- 
usually expensive or clothing was needed, or a better apart- 
ment in a warmer, sunnier place became necessary, mys- 
teriously some rich man away in the West paid a handsome 








price for a picture or a new tenant in the little house on 
the big island offered a higher rental. Some way it hap- 
pened so that there was always money for a bright, warm 
apartment and nourishing food and comfortable clothing. 
There were always materials -for John Forrester to paint 
pictures with, always the money to pay for the lessons 
for John Guido. 

When she could not think of another thing to do to the 
little house, Amaryllis slipped into the library and sat on 
the table in the position that her father sometimes placed 
her and waited for him. When he came, he recognized that 
position and he laughed as he put his hand in his pocket 
and asked: “How much is it this time, Amaryllis ?” 

Amaryllis said: “Father, it’s a lot this time. Do you think 
you can leave fora few months?” 

Father said yes, ‘ke thought he could. 

And Amaryllis said: “You know you said it was time 
Peter went to Germany and had some of his lessons there 
and some of them in England and some of them in France, 
and, Father, it is time for me-to go to Italy. May I?” 

Then Father straight- 
ened up suddenly and 








had been bred in the years of loneliness and repression stood 
her in good stead and she knew that she could bear it. She 
knew that she must watch him and not call. 

He had grown, oh so tall! His hair was even blacker, 
glossy like silk, and his eyes were so big and wide and such 
clean eyes. She could see his long, slender hands. After she 
had watched long enough, a shrinking and a timidity grew in 
her soul. She had not thought that he would be quite so 
big. She had not thought that he would be quite so beautiful. 

Then came days when she followed him. There was one 
day when for a few minutes she thought she could not pos- 
sibly hold out. She had followed him for blocks down a 
street and then he came to an open flower garden, a market 
under the sky. He had looked everywhere and had not seen 
what he wanted. Then a woman, swarthy and dark, came 
hurrying up to him gesticulating and pointing, and John 
Guido followed her. Screened and carefully taken care of, she 
had held up to him a terra cotta jar filled with blood red 
Amaryllis. He had buried his face in the lilies, and standing 
there in the open market, he kissed their velvet petals. 
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Then Amaryllis climbed in her car and went back to the 
hotel where she lived. That night she held a counsel with 
her best friend. She told what she had seen and what she 
had done and she said: “Father, I am ready to go home 
now. I am perfectly satisfied. I know that John Guido 
loves me and that he is working for me, and that he js 
waiting for me. God has not made any other girl that 
can touch him. He is all mine and he will wait for me 
and I am ready to go.” 

“All right,” said Paul Minton. “Whatever you say. This 
is your picnic. Shall we go on to Paris and touch up on 
your French a bit there, and shall we see how the English 
are living while we are at it?” 

“Yes,” said Amaryllis, “I am ready to go. But, Father, 
can I leave, can I go without doing something that will let 
him know I have been here, that will let him know | 
am waiting?” 

“Let’s think about that,” said Paul Minton. “I hardly 
know what to say.” ; 

“If you could know,” said Amaryllis, “if you could know 
the joy that is in my 
heart only to see him, 








only to see how won. 





did not know exactly 





what -to think. 

Before he had time 
to say anything, 
Amaryllis _—_ explained: 
“You know, Father, I 
can't stand it a day 
longer unless you prom- 
ise me that very soon 
now I may see John 
Guido. I won’t touch 
him and I won’t speak 
to him, I won’t even 
let him know I am 
thére. I must not im 
terfere with his music. 
He wouldn’t like it and 
his father would not 
like it. But you know, 
Father, there is lots of 
Rome. There would be 
a little apartment some- 
where across from his 
where, through a win- 
dow I could look at 
him. I could just see 
if he is growing taller 
and if his hair has 
stayed so black. I 
could follow, all cov- 


ered up, in the dis- 
tance and watch 
whether, as he went 
about his work, he 


would see it if an 
Amaryllis was growing 
anywhere. I could lis- 
ten to hear whether he 


plays my minuet or 
not. I will give you 
my word of honor, 


Father, I will play the 
game square. I won't 
let him see me. I won’t 
speak to him. I won’t 
do inore than maybe 
lay my finger on his 
coat sleeve in a crowd. 
I won’t even touch him 
if you say not. But 
don’t you think, Father, 
you could only let me 
see him?” 

Paul Minton put his 
arms around Amaryllis 
tightly. 

“Get your things 











derful he is, to hear him 
play, to follow him to 
the market place and 
to the cathedral, barely 
to touch him on the 


streets! I have fol- 
lowed him by the hour, 
Father, and I have 


learned that he is all 
mine. I have seen the 
prettiest girls in Rome 
smile at him. I have 
seen the prettiest girls 
touring from America 
and England look at 
him on the streets; and 
he doesn’t pay any at- 
tention. Father, he is 
waiting, he is waiting 
for me! He is waiting 
for just me! And by 
the joy that is in mj 
heart, knowing that he 
is waiting, would not 
it comfort his heart to 
know that I am wait- 
ing? Isn’t there some 
way to work a breath 
of heart-ease for him?” 

Paul Minton thought 
deeply and then he 
said: “What is it you 
have in mind? What 
is it you want to do?” 

Amaryllis answered: 
“T don’t know, Father. 
I haven’t got it thought 
out, but I made you a 
promise and I am going 
to keep it. If any way 
happens that I could 
let him know that | 
have been somewhere 
near, if any way hap- 


se PPTs: 


pens, have I your 
permission ?” 

Paul Minton kissed 
his girl and said: 


“Amaryllis, I think I 
know what John Guido 
meant when. years ago 
he said you were S0 
sweet that he thought 
you would kill him. 
Sometimes you are 50 
sweet that I think you 











ready;” he said gruffly. 





will kill me! It would 

















kill me to have sorrow 





“Tell Peter to get 
ready. We will go for 
as long as you want to 
stay. We will go and 
in some way it shall be 
fixed. I think you are 
wise in saying that you must not meet him now. You 
must not take his mind from his work, but there will be 
some way to find out whether he is thinking about you, 
whether his heart is the kind of a heart that is in your 
breast; and if it is, then you will be comforted; then you 
will be ready to come home and wait until he finishes, 
won't you, Amaryllis?” 

Amaryllis said she would. 

So it was not very long until, straight across the street 
from the small apartment where John Guido and his father 
made music and painted pictures, it was not so very long 
until mysterious neighbors that no one ever saw by day- 
light moved in. People who came and went, heavily muffled 
and clothed, in a closed car. They did not really live there. 
They rented that apartment, and when lessons were learned 
and lots of Italy had been seen, when her heart could not 
stand it any longer, then Amaryllis, from a window straight 
across’ a narrow Roman street, watched and waited for 
John Guido. 

The first time he came down the stairway and out on the 
sidewalk only one story below her she had to put her hand 
over her month and hold it shut to keep it from calling: 
“Guido! John Guido, I am here! It is Amaryllis!” 

She thought she could not endure it. Then something that 


Down THE 


GANGPLANK ToGETHER THEY Came, Anp My! But Tuey WERE 
Fine Younc Men! Perer Hap Grown Sol Anp Besipe Him Was Joun Guivo 


. 


All the timidity slipped from the soul of Amaryllis for 
she knew, just as she knew that the sky was blue and the 
stars were holding their places and the sun and moon were 
going in their courses, so she knew that John Guido was 
keeping the faith; that he loved her. She knew that the 
old woman was accustomed to furnishing him red lilies. She 
had many times before. She would again. 

That night she went straight to the room across the ‘nar- 
row street and waited and listened. And that night the 
violin played Amaryllis—played it until the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. All alone, with the driver waiting in the 
street below, she danced and danced until she could see 
the tall form of the elder Forrester take the violin from 
the fingers of the boy and motion him toward his room. 
He must be in good shape for his lessons on the morrow. 





or trouble or shame 
come to you. You g0 
on and do what your 
heart tells you and 
your Father is going to 
be reasonably certain that what you do will be what the 
nicest girl in all the world would do.” 

It'was perhaps three days later that Amaryllis came racing 
into her father’s room in the hotel in Rome and flew into 
his arms. 

“Father!” she cried. “Father! I’ve got it! Oh, Father, 
what do you think? Tonight, this very night, he is going 
to play! He is going to play in a great concert and away 
back in a corner somewhere we can slip in and we can heat 
him and we can see what people will do, and when his last 
number is played, by an usher I can send him up a Fe 
lily and then we will slip out quickly and we will 80 
straight to our train and we will not leave any word where 
we are going or any way that he can find us. We will just 
let him know that I was there, that I heard him playing, 
that I am waiting!” 

All that afternoon Amaryllis wrote notes. She wrote them 
by the dozen. She filled the waste basket with fragments 
of them and when night came she was dressed more cafe 
fully than she ever had been dressed before, dressed with 
exquisite precision and taste to listen to his music. They 
found a secluded place in the great building and with 
Amaryllis clinging tight to her father’s hands, they listened 
breathlessly. They watched through glasses [Turn to page 108] 
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Says The Chinese Song: “Love is Kind to The Least of Men. 
“And Women, Too,” Sylvia Would Have Added 
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tection of Girls. She was taking dictation. Hideous 

hieroglyphics—lines, loops, curves crept haltingly across 
the ugly red-lined page. ““Money”—a long cruel line with a 
loop on the end—like a net to catch one—or a pouch, empty 
like her purse. 


G eco was a stenographer in the Society for the Pro- 
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But she looked up and smiled. The young Investigator 
gathered new steam and plodded on in her report of a recent 
interview. “And when she couldn’t earn enough money, 
except for food and lodging, she had to take her fun where 
she could get it free. She says she has gone too far to turn 
back now. Her mother would never understand.” 

It was at the word “money” in that context that Sylvia 
had winced. Something down deep always cried out to be 
released, when she wrote these records. A little whisper of 
a cry: “Oh, you poor broken reeds! I’m so sorry for you!” 

But she had that way of stifling whispering pain. And so 
she looked up and smiled. “What a lot of these poor weak 
creatures there are here in New York!” 

“It isn’t queer when you think how many of them are 

not fortified by a good home, plenty to eat and pretty clothes, 
the way you are.” 
Again Sylvia winced. Her mother was dead. She had no 
homie. She was hungry. But she 
replied: “It’s queer, though! 
You’d think they’d be able to 
look out for themselves!” 

Sylvia’s mother had been a 
hair-dresser. But she had in- 
tended Sylvia to be something 
“different!” It was she who 
had given Sylvia her creed: 
“Put your best foot forward, 
Sylvia. It don’t pay to tell 
all you know!” 

She was literally doing that 
very thing now—swinging a 
neatly garbed right foot where 
the Investigator’s eye rested 
absently on it. It was the foot 
where the darn in the heel did 
not show, where the clock she 
had embroidered had _ not 
puckered. She knew that the 
admiring eye of the other 
girl, travelling up, was now 
resting on her gown, thinking 
perhaps that it had come 
from a Fifty-Seventh Street 
shop. She had taken an extra 
half hour yesterday at her 
lunch hour to ‘buy it—in a 
cheap little shop. And she had 
caught up the drapery on the 


“Come On Now, Syt- 
via, Pray THE Game!” 


pede RR 


hip with those clever strokes of embroidery, crouching under 
a weak electric light bulb last night,.long after the other 
lodgers were asleep. 

“You look like a million dollars. Is it party—suitor 
’n everything?” The social worker had finished dictating. 

Sylvia picked up the bundle of records with a gay toss of 
her pretty head—if not in agreement, at least not in con- 
tradiction of the other’s supposition. And yet, didn’t she 
know that Flora Brickley’s parties had never meant a suitor 
for her! Only Tony to entertain! 

“You’re so full of pep, it’s a joy to have you in this 
dreary office. Goodness, I get so tired, I’m just glad to crawl 
in, at night.” 

A glitter came into Sylvia’s eyes, as she crossed to her 
typewriter. Stimulation to her vanity, that these girls here 
in the office thought her prosperous—popular! But the 
stimulation had no nourishment. 

Nourishment! A glass of milk, glorified by the promise of 
a dinner date, had had to satisfy her noonday hunger. The 
dress had cost her last week’s salary plus her smail savings. 

With salamander instincts for warmth and cheeriness, she 
drew her typewriter over into the pale rays of the fading 
April sun, refusing to recognize that they flickered only to 
die in the lateness of the afternoon. They fell feebly on her 
own abundant golden hair—the one real thing about Sylvia. 

Pieces—nothing but pieces—these broken reeds! She typed 
the context slowly, each key hammering it into her brain— 
“had to take her fun where she could get it free.” Herself! 
A description of herself! Flora’s parties! Flora! Tony! They 
were not the friends her mother wanted her to have. She 
ought not to go. She ought to call up now... . 

The hands of the clock were crawling, laggard-like, to the 
hour of five. She picked up the record sheets, clipped them 
to the face-card, replaced them in the folder. 

“Telephone for you, Miss Ray!” 

Something about the party, of course. She would tell her 
she could not go—be firm . . . . Flora ought not to call 
her at the office. But there was no telephone at the lodging- 
house. Besides, she had left there, anyway. And, at that, her 
determination wavered. She’ had fallen weakly to Flora’s 
pleadings to “stay all night—spend Sunday with me. Tony 
is off on some train somewhere in the wee, ‘small hours.” And 
Sylvia had jumped at the chance to cconomize—live on 
Flora, and save room rent for three days. She would look 
for a smaller, cheaper room on Monday. The price of the 
new gown had decided her. 

It decided her now, as she took up the receiver. “Hello, 
dear! Oh, what a lark! No! Pick me up at the Plaza! No, I’m 
all ready now. Couldn’t be very dressy as I’ll have to go 
straight from here. Good-bye, dear!” 

Humbug! Go straight from here? Two hours to wait be- 
fore they would meet her at the Plaza. She was only too 
ready to slough off her working day at five. [Turn to page 101] 
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“‘Mouse-Lavy,” He Wuisperep, “For ONE Or Your NAME You’RE 


ER cottage stood on the 
crest of the hill with the 
old town sloping down 


from it. There was only one 
building higher than hers; that 
was the red sandstone church, 
beneath whose shadow her garden 
nestled. Because it grew so near 
the clouds it was the first resting- 
place in spring for home-coming 
birds. She knew them all and 
when to expect them—the swal- 
low, cuckoo, sedge-warbler, kestrel. She 
almost hourly for their return. 

When she saw them beating up beneath the sun 
from the south, she would hasten to scatter millet 
as a welcome; and they, in lieu of thanks, hopping 
through the lilacs or perched on the thatch, for a 
day would twitter and sing to her of foreign lands. 

It was the mother-heart within her that caused 
her to do that; these tired travellers had come back 
from the earth’s ends to mate, and build nests, and 
raise nestlings. When she thought of the mysteries 
they had traversed and the love they would have, 
she almost wept; in their one year of life they had 
tasted more of ecstasy than she had in her twenty— 
she being loverless. 

So, during the months of spring, her face was 
turned ever toward the horizon to the south. Through the 
rest of the year she gazed across the plain which girdled* the 
hill’s foundation, and traced with her eyes the broad white 
roads, how they narrowed in the distance as though ex- 
hausted with old age, till they dwindled into nothingness. 
And she watched the advance of dark, pin-point shadows, 
which were human travellers, telling herself stories of their 
journeys. 

No one in the town knew much about her, though she 
had lived there as long as her memory would serve. There 
was none who could recall the manner of her coming. 

The children named her the Mouse-Lady because she was 
shy and timorous, and would hide behind the shrubs and 


watched 
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draw back from the windows did any one observe her. By day 
they would make so bold as to push open her gate and steal 
her flowers, crying, “Oh, Mouse-Lady! Come out.” When 
night had fallen, they ran past her darkened cottage in ter- 
ror, without a sound. 

The first ffight of swallows had come back. Nightlong 
she had lain awake and listened to their chatter of love, 
strange seas and tropics; but this spring morning, when she 
rose, they had vanished. She went to the edge of her garden 
and looked down the sunlit screet, which rushed steeply 
down the hill, between gray tottering houses, till it poured 
into the plain and lost itself in the remote greenness of fields 
and fallows. Somehow, she felt brave to-day—a sensation 


Very Darinc” 


7he MOUSE LADY 
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new to her. When the children 
passed by to school and taunted 
her, crying, “Ho, Mouse-Lady!” 
she turned away her face, but 
stood her ground. 

Perhaps the swallows had 
wrought the change, for the sky 
had lost its look of brooding 
antiquity and she knew, as never 
before, that he would surely come 
to her—this person whom she 
had so long awaited. Did a wood- 

pecker tap against a tree, her heart stood still and her 
lips framed the words, “Come in, dear stranger.” Did 
a wagoner halt at her gate to apply the skid before 
the descent, her throat came nigh to choking with 
strangling expectancy. F 

Yet she did not know for whom she waited. She 
was in love with love and. with those ghost-children, 
who shivered in the black chaos, on the brink of 
creation, till he should call them into being that she 
might hush them on her breast. . 

Such despair as she had arose from fear lest Time, 
the sculptor, should grave lines round her eyes and 
mouth, chiseling old age from youth’s first freshness, 
before her lover, the long-desired, had overtaken her. 
Should that happen, those little ghost-shadows would 
grope forever through the eternal night. 

She was thinking of them now; with the thought came 
daring. Birds were building in the plain and the white road 
beckoned her. Who knew? he might be tramping across the 
sky-line to her rescue. His feet would be weary with so much 
travel; by going to meet him she would share his tiredness. 

Without stopping to prepare herself, she slipped out from 
the garden and escaped through the town. No one saw her, 
though the sun splashed the street to gold, leaving scarce 4 
shadow. The children were at school; the women busy us 
singing to themselves; the men, risen early, out in the fiel ' 
at work. She cared not whither she went. Far = 
in the country a thrush was calling. She thought, He 3] 
guiding me.” She followed. Her eyes [Turn to page 9 
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The sight, the sound, the very 
odor of the mysterious East— 
such is the spirit of Harry 
Hervey’s account of his adven- 
turous journey to Angkor in 
search of a lost city of fabulous 
beauty. A piece of writing so 
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colorful, so atmospheric, has 
not been published for a long 
time; and in this second instal- 
ment Hervey describes vividly 
his emotions upon first glimps- 
ing the city he had hoped to 










































































Torp—A Native Home In Laos—Borrom, Lerr—Nacas, THE SACRED SEVEN-HEADED SERPENTS OF THE East On Tue Causeway At ANGKOR.— 
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DISCOVERING @ LOST CITY 
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GODS of the GREEN TWILIGHT 
See 


ES dieux de le crépuscule vert; they are 
the Gods that watch over Angkor- 
Thom.” . ; 
Thus said Ong Kim Khouan, son of the 
Khmers. At Siem-reap, that tiny village puls- 
ing in the dead shadow of Angkor, I met him. 
He spoke French with the perfect ease which 
he had acquired in the school at Siem-reap. 
North from the bungalow at Angkor the 
toad goes straight into a surf of jungle, where, 
like mighty foundered galleons, the palaces 
and temples of a vanished race lie desolate. 
Even the consoling sun which daily puts a 
fluhh upon their towers cannot give. them 
more than a transitory semblance of life. 
Lizards make blue veins upon their haggard 
columns ; cobras and other gliding things hoid 
Majesty in their courts. 
We set out, my new friend and I, one early 
Morning when the jungle was still wet and 
along the road spirals of foraging butterflies 
ascended like rockets. “Presently,” announced 
Khouan, “you will see the Gate of Victory. 
But before we go into the city we will stop 
at Penom-Bakheng,:an old pagoda.” 
Suddenly the palisade of jungle on the right 
seemed to dissolve in an indenture where a 
Well-defined path ascended a hill, one of the 
very few in that vicinity. We dismounted, 
leaving our horses tethered at the foot of the steep incline. 
Wo stone lions stood guard at the bottom of what was 
once a mighty staircase, but now is only a difficult footpath 
over dirt and conglomerate. At the top, in a clearing among 
tall trees, rose a small brick structure, obviously new, which 
Setved as a shrine for an immense “footprint of Buddha.” 
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Khouan waved it aside with fine disregard 
for superstition, and we moved on past the 
remains of two towers, to the foot of a tre- 
mendous terrace mounting in five tiers like a 
mammoth altar flung up to the very face of 
heaven. 

The steps were narrow and difficult, and 
vines and rank weeds grew profusely over the 
terraces. On either side, crowning the two 
ends of each terrace, were piled stones that 
evidently had been towers. The usual stone 
lions were there, flanking the stairs. On the 
summit, rising from a broad esplanade, were 
the mournful masses of several towers, sym- 
metrically placed, the central one, looming 
from the middle of the great platform, in a 
fair state of preservation although roofless, 
and ornamented with exquisite and delicate 
carving. 

As we attained the top, breathless, nearly 
exhausted, a blue drone of sound flowed from 
the sanctuary. A moment later a Buddhist 
priest, or bonze, thrust his shaven head out of 
the doorway, and, as he saw us, ceased chant- 
ing. He then emerged, followed by another, 
their yellow robes livid and brilliant in the 
intense sunlight. 

They did not appear cordial, even after 
Khouan spoke to them, and they watched us 
with somber curiosity as we moved about the 
terrace. From this elevation I could see that 
the main structure was built in the shape of 
a pyramid, rising in five many-towered tiers 

to the top platform where, surrounded by other smaller 
towers, the central obelisk thryst its sculptured height into 
the air. Inside this tower was the shrine; at one time, 
Khouan explained, it sheltered a golden Buddha. The en- 
circling low walls and all the towers were ragged with foliage, 
beyond which, at the base of the pyramid, [Turn to page 113] 












ONSUELO has 
quarreled vio- 
lently with her 

husband, Laurence End- 
icott. Their marriage has 
remained on a platonic 
basis and has been kept 
secret even from Alan 
Chavillay, with whom 
Consuelo was in love as 
a young girl and whose 
charm and magnetism 
have again begun to ex- 
ercise a spell over her. 


LTHOUGH Larry 
had not yet returned 
to his roon. there was 
still fire in the grate. An 
angle of the roum where 
the shadows were most 
deeply crimson enfolded 
the ebony cheval glass 
which had once held the 
image of Consuelo’s 
mother. Many images 
had it held since then, 
and tonight, against a 
background of flame, it 
reflected the brooding 
figure of Germaine 
Raoul. Germaine was 
pleased with the turn 
events were taking. 
Meanwhile Consuelo 
was standing at a win- 
dow on the floor above, 
looking down upon the 
gay chain of lanterns, 
symbols of festivity that 
was no more. Was it 
only half an hour since 
she had left Larry . . .? 
She had been ponder- 
ing upon her past be- 
havior, starting with 
the scene when she had 
demanded from Larry a 
secret marriage, ending 
with the scene when she 
had stood up in an empty 
drawing room so _vali- 
antly for her rights. 
Viewed in the solitude 
of her bedroom, at the 
uncompromising hour of 
one, her attitude from 
beginning to end seemed 
not so much ‘valiant 
ruthlessly selfish. She 
had begged Larry to 
meet her half way. Yet 
she had not taken so 
much as a single step in 
his direction. She had 
demanded an_ explana- 
tion of his conduct. Yet 
she had given no expla- 
nation of her own. The 
memory of Alan thrust 
itself forward, and with 
it came a kind of de- 






















































Larry was Galahad . 
to herself sadly. 
Was Larry a Galahad? 


at Consuelo. 


Germaine. 














spair. She had been unjust, bitterly unjust. If indeed 
Larry had wronged her, was she herself blameless? 
What choice was there between them? But after all, 
she might be mistaken. Perhaps she had misjudged 
Larry. Perhaps she alone was to blame. 
She paced up and down from dresser to window, 
from window to dresser one, two, three times . . . 
She repeated the phrase 
And the phrase reversed itself 
This was the crux otf 
the matier. Then, resolved to satisfy herself on this 
point at least, Consuelo went swiftly down through the 
corridor, and, without knocking, into Larry’s room. 
“What you do here?” The words leaped from the throat 
of Germaine, who, motionless on her ottoman, sat staring 


Whatever tumult took place beneath the smooth surface of 
control, Consuelo’s voice gave no sign. “Good evening, Made- 
moiselle,” she said with an odd courtesy. “May I come in?” 

It was an absurd question, for already she was moving 
toward the Frenchwoman. It was an absurd question, but 
it brought swift retort. “You got no business here,” cried 


Consuelo took possession of Larry’s armchair. The truth 
was that her knees had given way beneath her, but to 
Germaine it appeared only a piece of unparalleled insolence. 

“I say you mus’ go,” Germaine repeated in a rising tone. 
“TI tell you I am the one he loves.” 

“And I,” came slowly from Consuelo, “I am his wife.” 

“That I know.” And the victory was Germaine’s, as, 
with a sort of majesty, she crossed the room and went out. 

So Germaine went away, and though she passed Larry 















































































guess the reason that 
brought you.” 

“Not the same one 
that made me stay,” 
And Consuelo, aban. 
doning what threatened 
to be a battle of evasions 
finished. “Sit down and 
Till explain.” 

Larry sat down. 

“T was foolish enough,” 
Consuelo told him, “to 
attribute your behavior 
to a set of circumstances 
which I shan’t trouble 
to explain. Now that I 
understand why honor 
forbids you—” She 
broke off, shrugging her 
shoulders. “You spoke 
of: making a mistake, a 
mistake which you called 
irrevocable. We _ both 
made the mistake, Larry. 
We should never have 
married, and—” 

“Consuelo—” 

“And the only thing 
left to do is—get un- 
married as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

She rose abruptly and 
held out her hand. “It’s 
been a bad bargain for 
both of us. We’ll be bet- 
ter—free.” 

And that was. all. 
Only, when she was gone 
Larry sat where Ger- 
maine had been, and he 
too thought of dreams 
that were shattered and 
illusions that were gone. 
Still as a corpse he was, 
surrounded by the shad- 
ow of a thing that had 
never been. That could 
never be. But one last 
mercy destiny accorded: 
that Larry in his 
thoughts saw Consuelo 
always alone, this night 
of Larry’s last long vigil. 
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in the hall she did not look once in his direction. But Larry, 
startled out of his own absorption by the anguish of those 
averted eyes, stood watching’ her until she disappeared. 
Then, ere slightly, .as if-sorrow had put a material 
burden upon his shoulders, he entered his own bedroom, 
where his own wife waited . . . 

She was facing the hearth when Larry entered, but she 
turned in time to see his face go blank. Her first sensation 
was one of relief. Larry. had recognized her at once, and 
he stood motionless, bewildered, as though the blinding 
glare of a searchlight had flashed across his vision. 

“I say—” stammered Consuelo’s husband—“is this a jolly 
dream ?” 

“It may be a dream,” replied Consuelo, “but—jolly ?” 

Larry made a perceptible effort to recover his composure. 
“T assure you it is priceless to me.” His emotion accentuated 
the formality of his tone. As he came forward, a hint of 
the old whimsical smile hovered about his mouth. “I can’t 


UT Consuelo was not 

alone. From Larry’s 
room she went down- 
stairs, hoping to cool her 
anger in the coolness of 
the garden. And there 
she discovered Alan, 
Nicolette, and Miss Prim, 
rooting about mysteri- 
ously among the newly 
planted flowers. 

Consuelo straightened 
her shoulders, set her face 
into a synthetic compla- 
cency, and called out in 
her most genial voice: 
“What’s going on?” 

“It’s little Pansy.” 

Miss Prim straightened up and brushed some grass 
off her hands. “She’s stole my keys again.” __ 
“And what you think the little Pansy say?” inter- 
rupted Nicolette. “She tell the Prim to hunt in the 
garden, and there she will find the key.” / 
She was cut short by a loud shriek from Miss 
Prim, who had seen the light from the windows 
reflected on metal. “You see, you see,” screamed 
Miss Prim, and falling on her knees, grasped that 
which had attracted her attention. P 
“Great Scott,” ejaculated Alan, seeing her pick 
something up. “I'll bet you planted them yourself.” 

But Miss Prim was staring blankly at the thing she had 
retrieved from among the flowers. Some moments passed 
before she spoke. And then: “It ain’t the keys,” she said 
dramatically. “It’s Miss Gage’s bracelet.” 

Consuelo looked down; the silver snake was twined about 
her arm, above the elbow. 

“My bracelet?” she said. “Nonsense. I have my bracelet 
on.” She talked so softly they could hardly hear her. 
Walking cautiously, as though she skirted the edge of 2 
precipice, she drew near Miss Prim. “May I see it?” 

Alan and Nicolette had come close, excited and eager. 
Miss Prim held out the tarnished mud-clotted bracelet, 
which, for all its dark disguise, was plainly the duplicate of 
Consuelo’s. 

“It . . . it’s the one that my . . . my mother had. It 
must be.” 

And with a sudden movement Consuelo almost snatched 
it from Miss Prim and bore it to the light. They were all 
very still, while Consuelo wiped the dirt away with her 
slim white fingers, and looked at the inside [Turn to page 76] 
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An Iratian MONASTERY 


find today, in all 

the world, a more 
active and versatile 
mind and a more sus- 
tained energy than in 
Benito Mussolini. His 
range of interests is as 
wide as his activities 
are keen and incessant. 
Analyze these interests 
and you find that they almost invariably are con- 
cerned with the betterment of the lives of every- 
day men, women and children. Nothing that 
touches the human masses is foreign to him, nor 
ever has been. To make life more tolerable for 
all has been the passion of his heart from boy- 
hood. The tremendous power that he feels in 
himself, and seems always to have felt, has been 
turned continuously to this problem. It was that 
that made him a fighting Socialist from boyhood 
up to 1914. It is that that has colored all his acts since he 
came into power. ; 

Never is Mussolini more eager, more eloquent and more 
positive than when some phase of his program for improv- 
ing the living conditions of the poor is touched. Talking with 
him in Rome one day I spoke of my satisfaction in the 
“popular houses” as they call them, out on the sunny plains 
south of Rome. I could tell him that I thought that Italy 
was coming nearer to meeting the need of the very poor in 
what she was building than anything we so far had done in 
America, that with the best intentions our housing schemes 
nearly always turned out to be too expensive for the un- 
skilled man and woman of small means, 

Instantly the charming smile to which Mussolini had 
treated me up to this point in our talk, his interest in my 
plans and my impressions faded, his jaw set, his eye blazed, 
he began pounding his desk. “We must have little houses, 
cheap houses,” he cried. “How can you expect people to be 
orderly or contented when they must live in dark, wretched, 
unsanitary homes? The housing in Naples for instance is a 
national humiliation. I want to see everybody with a com- 
fortable roof over his head, and out in the country, as far 
as possible. That is why we are spending so much money 
here in Rome”—and he quoted figures “to get rid of these 
harrow, dark streets, to tear down these buildings centuries 
old, utterly unfit for human beings, to get the workers where 
they will have sun and a bit of land.” 

“But it is not for factory workers,” he warned me. “I don’t 
want Rome to become*an industrial city. It would spoil 
these fine Roman people. They are sweet people, you will 


I’ would be hard to 
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What do you think of Mussolini? ® ® & Is hea blessing or 
a mendce? &® ® 2, In this last article of her brilliant series 
about ‘‘IL Duce,’? Miss Tarbell gives her answers to these. 
questions as the result of her exhaustive study of Mussolini 
made in Italy during the past few months especially for the 
readers of McCall’s. Her summing up is of immense interest 
and represents one of the really important contributions 
made to the true story of the world’s greatest dictator. 
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see, and industries in a big city injure people. Look at the 
workers in our big northern towns—they are too often pale 
and bent. It is bad for the family. A woman working in a 
factory in a city often neglects her family, finds outside dis- 
traction. If she has a little home with a little garden, in a 
pleasant industrial community, it is different. She can have 
a healthy social life there. That is one of our problems, to 
get a healthy social life for the families of factory workers.” 

Mussolini believes in families—big families. Some time ago 
the advocates of birth control attempted to start their 
propaganda in Italy. “There afte too many _ people 
for your land,” they said, “It is dangerous for the peace of 
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the world. You will 
eventually find your- 
selves forced to fight 


more territory, 


must 
control your births.” 
“Humbug!” said 


Mussolini. “Birth con- 

trol is scientifically un- 

sound. Big families are 

the best things for 
Italy."—And instead of curtailing children, he 
believes they should be looked after better. To do 
that the mother must be looked after, helped 
through her ordeal, helped in the early days of 
nursing and care, given a house, if it is but two 
rooms, with air‘and sun. Taking care of the moth- 
ers has become one of his hobbies—like improved 
housing. Italy had a maternity law before he came 
on the scene, but it had not been vigorously ad- 
ministered. It was among the early things that 
he attacked. Today there is a maternity fund, built up by 
the joint contributions of the worker and the employer, 
helped out by the State. It is not a heavy drain. The woman 
worker must pay three lire, her employer four a year, and 
when her child is born she gets 100 lire—a sum which 
would look small in this country but not in Italy. 

There are the strictest kind of regulations for the admin- 
istering of this law, and the result is that they are giving in 
Italy a care of mothers and infants such as has never 
been given before. Moreover, the mother has attention when 
she goes back to work, which must not be too soon. The em- 
ployer is expected under the new labor laws to establish a 
créche where babies can be left under the care of skilled 
women, and some of the most beautiful arrangements of this 
sort that I have ever seen anywhere I found in Italy. 

The extent to which Mussolini enters into the whole ma- 
ternity problem is shown by the new regulations concerning 
the nursing of children. This is not merely for the workers. 
In Italy today there is no woman so high in the aristocracy 
that she is not required to nurse her baby for five months 
from birth. A bureau, officered mainly by aristocrats, looks 
after these aristocratic mothers! 

Mussolini would have education of children begin early. 
The children of the poor, if he has his way, will soon be get- 
ting an education of a broader and more stimulating kind 
than even the children of the rich have had—and it will be 
given them in warm, sanitary, modernized school buildings. 
If they go early to work, as ‘most Italian boys and girls do, 
the employer must give them time and opportunity to con- 
tinue their education—that the new labor [Turn to page 92] 
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¢ WHAT'S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE NEWS OF THE MONTH'S ACTIVITIES %&4##¢3z 


See 


NEW YORK HAD NEVER 
SEEN A WOMAN CHORAL 
CONDUCTOR UNTIL MISS 
DESSOFF LED THE SCHOLA 
CANTORUM, A WORLD FA- 
MOUS CHORAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, ON DECEMBER 29 OF 
LAST YEAR. FROM THE EN- 
THUSIASTIC' APPLAUSE IT 
WAS EVIDENT THAT THIS 
FEMININE INVASJON HAD 
BEEN SUCCESSFUL. (PHOTO- 
GRAPH BY PHOTO TOPICS) 


See 


THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE MONTH 


A WOMAN CONDUCTOR for a 


OUD and long were the 
wails of the music lov- 
ers when Kurt Schind- 


ler listened once too often to 
the siren song of the movies 
and resigned last spring from 
the leadership of the Schola 
Cantorum of New York to 
take charge of the chorus 
work in the forthcoming 
Roxy Theatre. For the Schola, 
had, during the past decade, 
made its programs and _ its 
concerts notable events in the 
New York musical season and 
the question of selecting his 
successor was, consequently, 
one of more than local interest. 

The problem proved so 
difficult, in fact, that the di- 
rectors of the Schola were 
not able to solve it perma- 
nently, and intrusted the lead- 
ership of the organization for 
this season to two guest-con- 
ductors. One of these is Mar- 
garete Dessoff, who opened 
the season by conducting its 
Christmas concert in Carnegie 
Hall on December 29th last 

Conducting is a field of 
music in which women have 
in the past been conspicuously 
absent. This is curious, con- 


sidering the magnitude of their contribu- 
tions to other branches of interpretative 
art. I have never heard of a woman be- 
ing permanent conductor of a major 
symphony orchestra. There are a few 
women choral conductors, but their ac- 
tivities are nearly always confined to 
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women’s organizations. It is 

















very seldom that a woman is 
called, as Miss Dessoff has 
been, to take charge of a large 
mixed chorus of the first rank. 

She is a Viennese, whose 
name has been a familiar one 
in European musical circles for 
several years. Miss Dessoff be- 
gan conducting choruses while 
still in her ’teens, and had her 
first pronounced success in 
Wiesbaden in 1912, where she 
conducted a women’s chorus 
at the Brahms festival of that 
year. 

The program she chose for 
the Schola concert was an ab- 
sorbing, albeit a difficult one. 
It included two unfamiliar 
Bach cantatas, a group of 
Brahms motets, compositions 
by Schubert and the old 
Flemish master, Sweelinck, a 
Spanish hymn arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, and a group 
of old French carols. The 
difficulties it presented to the 
singers were formidable 














enough to have been a test 





Miss Marcarete Dessorr, A FEMININE 


for any conductor. 

* To say that Miss Dessoff 
passed the test is to praise her 
achievement very moderately. 


There was no need for the listener to 
be polite, and call her an excellent wo- 
man conductor. She. would be a notable 
conductor even if her first name were 
Herman or Johannes. Her interpreta- 
tion of the music was always that of a 
sensitive and skilled musician who could 
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elaborate detail without sacrificing structure. In particular 
her handling of the elaborate inter-weaving of the voices 
in the Brahms and Bach works was impressive. She conducts 
with what can best be described inelegantly as pep; her 
gestures are vigorous and to the point, and will never earn 
her the reproachful adjective, “ladylike.” 

Under her leadership the chorus sang with freshness of tone 
and apparent enthusiasm, and kept well on the pitch. The 
clear diction of the singers, the crisp attacks and releases, the 
good rhythm and control of light and shade were an eloquent 
tribute not only to their conductor’s musicianship but to her 
talents as a—does one say drillmistress? Whatever be the 
Schola’s ultimate choice, the experiment of the Christmas 
concert may be set down as distinctly a successful one. An- 
other masculine monopoly in the arts seems to have been 
ees the hand that rocks the cradle can shake a stick 
as well. 
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THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 
THE VOICE OF ST. FRANCIS 
By Rev. Lynn Harotp Hoven, D. D. 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 





























Rev. Lynn Harotp Hoven, D. D. 


faith—if such there be—have joined in celebrating the 

700th anniversary of the death of St. Francis of Assissi. 
It is as it should be, because, as all agree, the Little Poor 
Man is the best known and best beloved figure since Jesus 
lodged with the fishermen by the sea. The tribute paid to 
him bespeaks a growing catholicity of spirit, and a deepen- 
ing sense of appreciation and understanding. 

The sermon here reviewed was preached in Carrs Lane 
Church, Birmingham, England, by the Rev. Lynn Harold 
Hough where he is a frequent visitor. The preacher interprets 
Francis as a Saint of the Order of Poets, a great artist in 
Christian living, taking for his text the words: “He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 

Dr. Hough sees St. Francis in the setting of his age, sur- 
rounded by the great figures of the Middle Ages: Abelard, 
with his warm and magnetic temperament; St. Thomas, with 
his vast learning and profound thought; Innocent III, who 
sought to make politics an instrument of the Kingdom of 
God; Dante, in whom thirteen silent centuries found voice. 
These faces are shown us against a background of Gothic 
architecture, with its pointed arch, its flying buttress, its 
cathedral poised as if it had come down from above instead 
of being built up from below—the expectant genius of 
Christianity wrought in stone. 

With vivid touches Dr. Hough traces briefly the story of 
St. Francis. How he went singing through the world; “God's 
Troubadour”; how his Order grew; how his crusade was 
carried even into Mohammedan lands; how his kiss of 4 
leper rang through the world, evoking a new pity; how his 
spirit of purity and joy, and his sense of the kinship of all 
breathing things, won its way; how, at last, in utter and 
lonely communion with God, he received [Turn to page 44] 


[' is remarkable how men of all faiths, and men of no 
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and 


KEEP WELL! 


cular 
‘Olces 
ducts : ‘ 
her nye pace OSS is largely a matter of habit,” 
earn wrote a very successful man. Just as 
truly he might have said that health is largely 
™ a matter of habit. Tor success, socially or in 
s, the business life, goes hand in hand with health. 
juent Of course what this prominent man meant was 
> her that being successful and happy and prosper- 
Ae ous depended on doing daily a few essential 
 An- things which in a short time became matters 
been of habit. After that, the desired rewards 
stick are reaped with surprising regularity. 
Buoyant, rosy health seems so far off and 
difficult to attain, for many people. “If only 
I wouldn’t tire so easily!” “If I.only had the 
pep and go of Alice—!” “If I had her good 
H looks, wouldn’t I make a fine impression!” 


“Nothing ever seems to get on Bob’s nerves— 
wish I could say the same about myself!’ Don’t 
you hear remarks like these almost every day? 


ET SCIENCE is teaching us as never 
before that good health depends mostly 
on a few simple fundamental rules, certain 
to bring the wished-for results, if only—and 
this is the all-important fact—if only these 
simple rules are followed habitually from day 
to day. Sleep, exercise, the open air, the 
right kind of food! 

Eating soup and keeping well go hand in 
hand. Soup is one of the foods the experts 
tell us should be eaten every day. Soup 
appears in the daily menus for the family 
table as recommended by the leading dietitians 
and teachers of domestic science. Soup is a 
hot, liquid food which has a special place and 
usefulness in the daily diet, well recognized 
by the authorities. So do not think of soup 
as simply a delicious dish to be served or 
omitted as your fancy pleases. For soup 
belongs in the daily diet and should be eaten 
regularly, not just occasionally. 


AND HERE are the reasons: Soup offers 

to your appetite a variety of tempting 
and delightful flavors you cannot get in any 
other food. Soup stimulates the appetite, 
arouses the desire for food, not only satisfies 
you but makes you keen for your other food 
as well. Soup causes the digestive juices to 
flow more freely. This has a favorable effect 
both on appetite and digestion. Not only is 
more food eaten but it is assimilated into 
the body tissues more thoroughly. 

Let this be one of your daily habits that 
go so far toward the building of health and 
success. Let no day go by without its plateful 
of hot, nourishing, delicious soup. You will 
enjoy it so much and it will do you so much 
good. So easy and convenient, too, with all the 
charming soups to choose from at your store! 
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If I may speak, as man and sheik, 
This secret I’ll impart: 

Fach Campbell’s kind will always find 
A soft spot in my heart. 
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Meat Fritters Fried Vegetable “Balls and 
Bits of cold left-over meat make a delicious meal for four people A new and delicious way to make left-over vegetables go a long ” 
and it takes only a few minutes to prepare and cook them. way: Cooked spinach, cabbage, parsnips, turnips; carrots plain F 
: . P 1 cup chopped co!d meat 1 cup bread flour or with green peas or chopped celery; uncooked green peppers. or 
MADE all the foods on this page from left-overs 1 tablespoon chonped onion 1 ce beaten " pease Shecage ence meget ogee — inh: 
aeediin an . : ; ~ a easpoons bak- sh. , ir) § 
of meats and vegetables, deep fried in Crisco— 13 aamecnemen ——s Sell ouster minutes when ready to serve. Or reheat them in the oven a day mor 
the way the French chef does. Served with a well- 14 teaspoon salt 14 cup milk - two | [iii will taste as fresh and delicious as when mo 
2 * P : “ rst made. mo 
seasoned sauce, these dishes will lend a French touch Beat egg, add milk, then flour and baking powder sifted together. ‘ “ t 
; Beat smooth. Add remaining ingredients. Mix well. Drop by 2 cups cooked vegetable, ‘ | eee yo na | 
to your meals and at the same time help reduce your spoonfuls into Crisco heated to 360° F., or when a small piece chopped ; % ee salt will 
household expenses of bread browns in 60 seconds. Fry until brown and thoroughly 2 tablespoons Crisco 2 tablespoons poli 
: xpenses. cooked. Drain on brown paper. Serve with left-over gravy or os tablespoons grated onion wy grated —_ v 
P he Cris : . Id kettl cream sauce seasoned with a little Worcestershire sauce. %4cup dry bread — 1 f “by beers nana re 
ut the Crisco into your co d kettle or saucepan One cup left-over mashed potato may take the place of the More dry crumbs and 1 egg for “breading her 
and heat it slowly. There will be no smpke or un- flour, baking powder and milk. Simply mix in order given and Combine ingredients and let stand 10 minutes to swell crumbs. Chi 
ce is ‘ ‘ fry at 375-385° F. or when bread browns in 40 seconds. | Shape into balls. (*If not stiff enough to handle add more bread and 
pleasant odor if your Crisco is heated right, as eXx- De... aa an Ge he with lamb and fit poses ee crumbs.) Beat egg with '4 cup water until mixed. Roll balls Edy 
e e bd , : . jou nee o Tro $ mixture in egg and crumbDs, ° - Ly - ; ea) } 
plained in each recipe. Don’t wait for Crisco to smoke. together. sr pa a act aia pte ~ schon ee ee ee a war 
P : ened mm ‘Dita f d serve. i 
Ol let Aled cee everything you seconds, until brown. Drain on soft paper and serve = 
fry—fish, meats, vegetables, even cauliflower and sn 
onions—and not one will ever taste of the other. the 
Simply strain the Crisco back into the can after ga 
° e ‘ e ° ° . 0s 
using and once in a while clear it by frying in it a ‘ le 
- ~~ € 
few slices of raw potato. in th 
I do not know how I could keep house without all a 
the good things to eat Crisco gives me. Cakes that That 
you simply cannot tell from those made with butter; into 
the tenderest, flakiest pie crusts; fluffy, golden 
2 P / mi 
biscuits. . Tt 
Ld ims fod © (anites prese 
( Is to 
confe 
quick 
satisf 
Chin: 
work 
The 
i & Germ 
: Croquettes Tropica Ham Fritters with “Bananas Japa 
re an 
hs A delicious way to save bits of left-over chicken or other fowl. An unusually delicious and attractive way to serve left-over tion. 
1!4 cups minced cooked 1 teaspoon lime am. Bananas are especially nice fried in deep Crisco. . realiz 
chicken juice (or lemon) 2 cups chopped left-over ham 2 tablespoons milk more 
% cup, peeled ground 44 teaspoon salt a 4 teaspoon pepper ——— onion i ls 
razil nuts +3 teaspoon paprika eggs esir 
1 egg yolk beaten Vf teaspoon celery salt 3 tablespoons bread flour Salt if needed regul: 
, Pc, : . 
“4 teaspoon curry powder eae hey — Beat eggs, add milk, seasoning and ham, then flour. Drop » trol 1 
spoonfuls into hot Crisco (395° F.) or when a small piece 0 Th 


cAn Astonishing Blindfold Test 


See if this doesn’t give you the greatest surprise of your whole 
cooking experience! 


‘ Dry bread crumbs and egg 
Mix ingredients in order given. Form into shape. Roll in 
crumbs, then in egg, then again in crumbs. Arrange in wire 
basket and fry until brown in deep hot Crisco (395° F.) or when 
a small piece of bread browns in 20 seconds. Drain on soft 
paper. Serve with cream sauce. 


bread browns in 20 seconds, until brown. Drain on soft paper. 
Arrange on center of platter and surround with bananas fried 
as follows: 

Friep Bananas:—Take 6 small bananas, peel, dip in lemon 
juice, roll in dry bread crumbs, and fry as above until brown 
Garnish with parsley. 








" 





Use the same white sauce to make croquettes from tablespoons flour with 2 tablespoons Crisco. Beat 

other left-overs (fish, beef, veal, combinations of in slowly 1 cup warm milk. Stir over fire until 

vegetables). Season as you like. Use enough sauce thick. Add % teaspoon salt. 

to hold together and follow the same method. Al- CREAM SAUCE (for serving): Use 2 tablespoons 

ways use dry bread crumbs when egg is used. flour, 1 tablespoon Crisco, 1 cup milk. Use plain or 
*WHITE SAUCE (for mixing): Blend together 4 Season with grated cheese or Worcestershire sauce. 


Fite / 


COOK BOOK 


Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On the tip of another 
place a little of the fat you are now using; have someone blindfold 
you, and give you first one, then the other to taste. 

Now did you ever imagine there could be such a striking differ- 
ence in the taste of cooking fats? Think what an improvement 
Crisco’s own sweetness and freshness will make in your own 
cakes, pies, biscuits, and fried foods. 
















PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Dept. of Home Economics Section L-2, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL 
All recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute 





Please send me free, the cook book entitled 
“Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes. 






199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah 
Field Splint, Food and Household Manage- 
ment Editor, McCall’s Magazine. New, deli- 
cious recipes for every class of cooking, never 
before published. To receive this cook book, 
free, simply fill in and mail coupon. 






Crisco Is the trade-mark for a superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetable by The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Name. 
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To test your cooking fat, taste it. Crisco’s sweet flavor will astonish you. 


© 1927 P.&G. Co, 
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THE CHINA OF TOMORROW 


By 
COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CopyriGHT By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, !927 


sion in the economic, social and political affairs of 

Europe, has obscured the significance of the convulsion 
now rocking China. Our ties with Europe are close, and we 
have been so engrossed in the struggle there to regain the 
equilibrium destroyed by war that we have, to some extent, 
lost our sense of proportion regarding the world at large. 

The East, and China in particular, cannot be judged by 
Western standards, therefore it is difficult for us to realize 
what influences are most potent in determining events in the 
Orient. What we may accept as true is that China is 
going through a period of travail, and the outcome 
of it all is of great importance not alone to her but 
to all the world. A striking characteristic of the new move- 
ment in China is the freedom of women. It is one of its 
outstanding features. Women go abroad for educational 
purposes in ever-increasing numbers; they lead in political 
and other organizations; sit as members of provincial legis- 
latures, and are generally more forward looking than the men. 

So new and recent is our civilization that it is impossible 
for us to comprehend the state of mind and purposes of the 
inhabitants of this ancient state. Public opinion in the West 
moves quickly like the current of a stream. In China it 
moves more like a glacier. Nevertheless it does move and is 
moving today and in one general direction—the direction of 
national self-consciousness. The day has gone when China 
will willingly permit her internal affairs and her foreign 
policy to be dominated by the powers. 

Why she has submitted so long can be explained only by 
her lack of unity and by the fundamental aversion of the 
Chinese for war. Tang Shao-Yi, oné of her most intelligent 
and forward looking statesmen, said in an interview with 
Edward Price Bell; “We are bodily and mentally fit for 
war; Chinese are not cowards; they are not afraid to die. 
Chinese have not learned war because they abominate it.” 

And then he says: “It is the peculiar and unpardonable 
sin of foreign persecution of China that it tends to deflect 
the most populous nation in Asia and in the world from the 
paths of peace to the paths of war. I am frankly astonished 
to see great peoples struggling toward world peace through 
a league of nations, and, at the same time, pursuing policies 
in the Orient calculated to drive into militarism the greatest 
and most peaceful division of humanity.” 

This is a terrible indictment, but can it honestly be denied ? 
That the great powers are not consciously driving China 
into militarism is true, but the effect of their policy toward 
her will be to force her citizens to arms and to create a 
mighty instrument of defence against outside interference. 

It is too early to predict the final outcome of China’s 
present upheaval. Some observers believe that the trend 
18 toward separate states, with perhaps a loose bond of 
confederation between them. This might be achieved more 
quickly than a general consolidation, but it would not 
satisy ardent patriots. A China divided would still be a 
China to be exploited; a united China could defy the 
world. But that is a long road to travel. 


Te aftermath of the Great War, with all the confu- 
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HELEN Hayes 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


By Sir James Barrie 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


T is a long time now, in the count of the theatre at least, 
since Maude Adams presented Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows to her adoring public. And, now that this 

comedy has been revived, and so successfully—after six 
months it still plays to crowded houses—it is only ungrateful 
to make comparisons. We can remember that lovely charm 
of Maude Adams, that wistful beauty, that voice that asked 
so little and asked so much. But we can remember too that 
Miss Helen Hayes plays the heroine’s part very expertly, 
with charm, with variety and to a warm and delighted 
ezpplause. We can be only too grateful for her courage in 
risking such a venture and for her success with it. 

As for Sir James Bartie, it is plain that his work holds its 
own in the theatre. In London the revivals are constant and 
rarely fail; in our theatre every season or so brings us some- 
thing of Barrie’s, and still to devoted audiences. 

It is customary to speak of Barrie as if his were a hit and 
miss talent. As a matter of fact, nothing could be greater 
critical nonsense than this. The technique of Barrie’s plays 
rests on the soundest of foundations. He has not regular 
structure, strict dramatic convention or formal beauty. But 
he always knows exactly what is going [Turn to page 44] 





THE EUROPEAN EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
STATESMEN AND SOLDIERS 


BY 
THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K. G. 


CopyrRiGHT By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE,1927 


HE remarkable book which Field Marshal Sir 

William Robertson has just published, under the title 

Soldiers and Statesmen, is a contribution of unusual 
interest and significance to the history of the Great War. 
The author had in a previous work (From Private to Field 
Marshal) drawn a picture, at once modest.and vivid, of the 
successive stages in his own romantic career, in the course of 
which a soldier from the ranks rose through his own unaided 
merits to be Head of the Staff College, and in the war to be 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

There is, of necessity, a good deal of controversial matter 
in the book, but there is abundant evidence throughout of a 
determination to be just, and to realize the gravity and 
novelty of the political, no less than of the strategical, 
problems of the War. This indeed is the main question 
which will suggest itself to every reader of the book: What 
is the true relation in time of war between statesmanship 
and strategy? What are the respective functions of the 
soldier and the politician? No one will dispute the general 
proposition that strategy must be subordinate to policy. It 
is not for the general staff of the Army or Navy, or of both 
combined, to determine whether there is or is not a casus belli. 

But when War has actually broken out, as_ history 
abundantly proves, quite a different set of problems arises. 
From the time Napoleon became First Consul to the end 
of his career, there could be no question of collision of 
opinion between ministers and generals, for the authority 
of both was concentrated in a single person. The same was 
true of Gustavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great. But 
when, as more often happens, the general in the field 
is subject to the orders of his government at home, the 
case is very difficult. Domestic politics and the fluctuations 
of party fortunes at Westminster were constantly hampering 
and embarrassing the greatest of English commanders, the 
Duke of Marlborough. In the early days of the Civil War in 
America, Lincoln constantly pressed upon his generals his 
own opinions on purely military matters. It was not until he 
had tried in turn McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade 
that he at last found in Grant the general that won the War. 
Grant seems to have stipulated from the first that he was 
to be absolutely free from all interference; Lincoln, after his 
appointment, contented himself with an occasional suggestion, 
and even declared that he did not know, or wish to know, 
the general’s plan of campaign. 

The Great War of 1914-1918 was upon an unprecedented 
scale both by land and sea. Policy and strategy being (as 
they were) so inextricably intermingled, it would have 
been impossible and indeed ridiculous to treat them as 
though they could be independent of one another. But 
there was one rule which was both safe and simple to follow. 
Once the governing objectives for the time had been de- 
cided, after the fullest consultation with their expert advisers, 
by the ultimate authority, the responsible ministers at 
home, the execution should always be left, as Lincoln dis- 
covered by experience, to the untrammelled discretion of 

the General Staff and the commanders on 








The exigencies of the World War loosened 


the spot. 





Germany’s hold, only to tighten that of 
Japan and to leave Great Britain, France 
and Russia hanging on with grim determina- 
tion. The extent of foreign control may be 
realized when we learn that the powers hold 
more than forty cities in China, lying along 
the coast and navigable rivers, in which they 
regulate and collect custom dues and con- 
trol the revenues. 

The United States long [Turn to page 44] 































If after fair and full trial of your Chief 
of the Staff, and of your commanders in 
the field, you are not satisfied of their 
competence for the task entrusted to them, 
recall and replace them. But so long as they 
are there, give them confidence and a free 
hand. Sir William Robertson’s narrative 
affords some striking illustrations, both 
positive and negative, of the practical im- 
portance in war of this elementary maxim. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


SORROWS OF SATAN 
Directep By D. W. GrirrirH 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 









































Avotpue Menjou As A Sopuisticatep SATAN 


rows of Satan,” is the story of David Wark Griffith’s 

extremely uneven career—a career that has been of 
vital importance in the development of the motion picture 
both as an industry and as an art. 

It was Griffith, seventeen years ago, who made the first 
really successful movie dramas and who, in 1914, produced 
“The Birth of a Nation” and thereby lifted the startled 
cinematograph from the class of nickelodeon entertainment 
and placed it in competition with the august speaking stage. 
It was Griffith who, with “Broken Blossoms,” proved that 
a picture needs no tremendous mobs, no spectacular battle 
scenes, no colossal settings to be great. 

It was Griffith who made America foremost in the pro- 
duction of movies, who established Hollywood as the film 
capital of the world, who discovered such 


Bese that extremely uneven photoplay, “The Sor- 


The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST to WOMEN 


AMERICA’S CRITICS 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING 


CopyRiGHT By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1927 


E Americans ought to be getting fairly thick 

skinned. It is hard to pick up a newspaper or 

magazine without coming across some sweeping 
criticism of our people and our national policies. Personally, 
I can read without flinching, and even with a certain 
satisfaction, some of our native critics who like Sinclair 
Lewis put their fingers on many of our pet weaknesses 
and show us those arid wastes in American life which they 
know so well. But I must confess to a sense of irritation 
when I come across an attack like the recent poetical 
remarks of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. At first one gathers that 
Mr. Kipling’s criticism is based on the fact that we didn’t 
go into the war early enough to suit his taste. 

I can feel more sympathy for Mr. Kipling if he is but 
venting his spleen after reading American political speeches 
uttered for home consumption and filled with praise for 
ourselves at the expense of European nations. But the deeper 
criticism at which Kipling hints— 


“So he swiftly made his own 
Those lost spoils he had not won’— 


this is an accusation which we find launched against us so 
often in these days that we cannot avoid asking ourselves 
whether we deserve it. We are materialists, it is said; our 
civilization is an orgy of money-chasing and we care for 
nothing but the accumulation of wealth. Uncle Sam appears 
in the cartoons of European papers looking out on the 
world through a pair of dollar signs instead of spectacles, or 
in the role of a Shylock demanding his pound of flesh. 
We have put ourselves at a great disadvantage as far as 
world opinion is concerned by our policy with respect to the 
collection of debts from our former allies—there can be no 
question about that. Our statesmen seem prepared to haggle 
for the next century over the return of money which the 
American people would willingly have given outright for the 
prosecution of the war had it been asked. Indeed our national 
fault is that we enjoy spending our money rather than sav- 
ing it. The very Europeans who brand us for national stingi- 
ness probably turn up their noses at the individual Americans 
who visit them for spending so lavishly and often unwisely. 
Whatever our politicians may say, it is probable that most 
of us would rather write the war loans off the books as a 
bad job than take the trouble to think through the difficult 
questions of foreign policy which are involved in any just or 
even in any profitable solution of the problem. The state of 
mind which is expressed in the remark that a debt is a debt 
is born of ignorance and indifference rather than stinginess.’ 
But we have some of the virtues that go with our faults, 
and in the past we have not been lacking in generous and 
even in quixotic response to appeals—as the extraordinary 
total of the war loans themselves may serve to reveal. There 
is a real irony in our present role before the nations of Europe. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE BOOK OF MARRIAGE 


Epirep By Count Hermann Keyser_inc 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 
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KEyYSERLING Epitep “THe Book Or MarriAGe” 


to me the wisest and wittiest critic of marriage, 
Therefore, when it is announced that twenty-four 
leaders in the thought of the modern world have banded 
together to write “The Book of Marriage” under the gui- 
dance of Count Hermann Keyserling, one looks at once for 
Shaw’s name among the contributors. It being lacking, its ab- 
sence is explained (by Shaw himself) in the first paragraph of 
the foreword. “No man,” writes Shaw to Keyserling, “dare 
write the truth about marriage while his wife still lives. Un- 
less, that is, he hates her, like Strindberg; and I don't. I 
shall read the volume with interest, knowing that it will 
consist chiefly of evasions; but I will not contribute to it.” 
Well, Shaw may have his joke; but he has missed the 
most glittering sociological bandwagon of his time. “The 
Book of Marriage” is not characterized 


Ge BERNARD SHAW, of all living sages, seems 





stars as Mary Pickford, Lillian and Dorothy 





by evasions. It chronicles the sum of 











Gish, Norma and Constance Talmadge, Mae 
Marsh, Richard Barthelmess, Charles Ray 
and a great many others. 

Griffith has made incalculable fortunes for 
other men and women—and today is prac- 
tically penniless himself. Such is the case 
with many another pioneer; in the world of 
scientific or artistic exploration, the phrase 
“Better late than never,” is usually rendered, 
“Better late than early.” Those who arrive 
late in newly discovered fields usually man- 
age to reap the harvest of wealth and glory 
that the pioneers had sown. 

In Griffith’s mind, [Turn to page 38] 
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man’s history and thought on his great- 
est human relationship. It discusses, 
with utter candour, and yet with a fine ear- 
nest purity, the way of marriage from the 
first rude ceremony of some forgotten tribe 
to the last divorce of some forgotten banker. 

Great names sprinkle its pages. There is Dr. 
C. G. Jung, a European psychoanalyst who 
created an epoch in humanistic science; 
Havelock Ellis, prince of English philoso- 
phers; Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Indian sage 
who commands the reverence of the westem 
world; Thomas Mann, foremest of German 
novelists; Jakob [Turn to page 38] 
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TIFF, stodgy, sedate— Boston? 
Never! 
It is one of the most romantic cities in the world. 


Behind grim, forbidding gates somewhere along 
the Fenway—an Italian palace lies sleeping, filled 
with the opulent beauty of the Renaissance. 





Back of those rows of heavy brown-stone fronts 
—there are lighted drawing-rooms brimming with 
life and laughter. 






Within the dingy outer city there is an inner 
city, hidden away, known only to the initiate few 





Piquantly lovely with their Puritan profiles . 


ISS. Women ( juests 


find this soapy 


. . graceful silhouettes... 


their Akin 


—brilliant, scintillating, ultra-modern. 


And where are there women so piquantly lovely 
as those of Boston? With their Puritan profiles, 
contradicted by the flash of bright lips, bright 
eyes,—their aristocratic silhouettes, graceful as a 
drawing by Drian? 

Among the exclusive inner set that gathers at 
the beautiful Copley-Plaza, for tea, for chatter, for 
dancing—we interviewed 186 women guests, to ask 
them their preference in the matter of toilet soap. 


More than three-fourths answered, “‘Wood- 


bury’s for my skin!” 


“ Because of its purity,” they said. “ Because it’s in- 
4 > > «¢ J» *,) y ° ”» 
vigorating.” “‘ Because it’s so wonderfully soothing. 


A skin spectauist worked out the formula by which Wood- 
bury’s is made. This formula not only calls for the purest 
and finest ingredients; it also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is commercially possible with 
ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks. Around each cake is wrapped the booklet of famous 
skin treatments. Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
Now—the new large-size trial set! 





The Andrew or Co., 
1503 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the alin 10c please send me the large-size trial cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and 
Powder, and the booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1503 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 





Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 











Science has important contributions to make to the 
home, but they are of little practical value until the 


spirit of the home has touched them 


INTRODUCE THESE 
AT YOUR NEXT PARTY 


Recipes Prepared in McCall’ s Laboratory-Kitchen 


In McCa.t’s LaBoraTory-KITCHEN 










SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
Sedete PRR 


THE DInNER Your Famity Likes Best 


on the lookout for, it is new ideas for party 


I: there is one thing you homemakers are always 


refreshments! So often you write us letters which 
end like this: “Every one in our town serves the 
same thing. Please give me some new ideas!” About 
this time of year when you are planning parties for 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday and Lincoln’s 


Birthday, your letters come thick and fast. 


We just love to plan party dishes for you! 
hope you will never hesitate to write to us for advice 
when you need it. Ask us, too, about other things 
that bother you in your 
menus and recipes as well as party ones, house-hold 
management and equipment, how to save time in 
your work—the kind of things you have been asking 


us right along! 


homemaking—everyday 


We 


Dera East and West, from North and South, you wrote me, 
telling about the dinner your families like best. Brides and 
grandmothers, homemakers on ranches and farms, business and 
professional women, mothers in towns and cities—more than two 
thousand in all—contributed to make this the most impressive 
contest McCall’s has ever had. ® ®% Please accept my grati- 
tude for EVERY letter, % % The prize winners will be announced 
on our Laboratory page next month, and we will print as many of 
the best letters as we have space for. Be sure to watch for them. 
SarauH FIELD Spuint. 


We haven’t planned entire parties for you this 


month, nor have we given 


binations of dishes. 
and some recipes in the 
McCall service booklet, 
“What to Serve at 
Parties.” We have de- 
voted all our space here 
to delicious recipes for 
party sandwiches and 
salads, hearty yet 
dainty meat dishes and 
some unusual desserts. 
You don’t have to give 
a party to try them, 
though. Try them on 
your family. 


SANDWICHES, 
OPEN AND 
OTHERWISE 


We are putting sand- 
wiches first because 
they are usually served 
at any and every kind 
of party. From our 
photograph on_ this 
page you can see just 
how ours looked and if 
you follow directions 
carefully you will find 
them easy to make. 
We would advise you 
to experiment a little 
on the rolled ones be- 
fore the day of your 
party, so you can make 
them perfectly and not 
be disappointed with the 
results. The only other 


menus or com- sandwiches that may prove difficult are the Mosaic Sand- sharp knife. 
menus of all kinds wiches. Read the directions carefully before you start them. or well-seasoned cheese creamed to smooth paste. Roll 


Sede 


Salmon a la Mayonnaise, seven delicious Sandwiches, and Fruit Salad served a 
new way with a novel Dressing are just a few of the party ideas we have for you 
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Our Laboratory, at the Eastern end of McCall 
Street, scientifically ministers to the well-being and 


happiness of the homes of our readers 
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Spread each 


JELLY ROLL SANDWICH 


Remove crusts from four sides and ends of loaf 
of sandwich bread. Slice bread lengthwise, in as thin 
slices as possible, using a very sharp knife. Spread 
a slice with softened butter mixed with a little 
anchovy paste, or with butter which has been colored 
red or green with vegetable coloring. Roll 4s, you 
would a jelly roll, making a tight, firm roll. Wrap 
rolls in a damp cloth and put in cold place until 
ready to serve. Then slice each roll in thin rounds. 
Other fillings may be used but they must be smooth 
so bread will not break as it is rolled. 


ROLLED SANDWICHES 


Remove crusts from loaf of bread. Slice thin with 
slice with softened butter 


each slice of bread 
and fasten with tooth- 
picks. Cover with 
damp cloth and keep 
in cool place until 
ready to serve. Re- 
move toothpicks _be- 
fore serving and tie 
rolls with narrow rib- 
bons, if desired. 


MOSAIC 
SANDWICHES 


Remove crusts from 
one loaf white and one 
loaf graham or other 
dark bread. Cut an 
equal number of 2- 
inch thick slices from 
each loaf. Make two 
butter sandwiches of 3 
layers each, using 4 
slice of dark bread be- 
tween two slices 0 
white. Make another 
butter sandwich using 
a slice of white bread 
between two slices 0 
dark. Cut each of the 
three sandwiches 1 
slices 14-inch thick. 
Then butter one slice 
from each sandwich 
and put the three slices 
together so that 4 
strip of dark bread 
is [Turn to page 32 
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The 
Beautiful 


DuCHESSE 


(GRAM ONT 


on keeping a lovely skin 
to Youth. 


- Natures Lift 


re 5 gis ee ae fet 
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The Duchesse de Gramont, riding in the parc of 
an historic French chateau belonging to a prince 
of the old aristocracy 


EAUTY now brilliant as crystal, now 
shadowy as a fugitive moonbeam; the 
bearing of a woman unconsciously proud of 
her distinguished lineage—this is Maria 
Ruspoli, Duchesse de Gramont, acknowl- 
edged leader of Parisian society. , 


She moves in that small exclusive circle which 
hunts and golfs in the parcs of the French chateaux, 
or which dines and dances in the gracious houses of 
the Champs Elysées or the Parc Monceau of Paris. 
But last year she visited America where she was 
queen of the season at Palm Beach, bringing with 
her a wardrobe so faultless in chic and taste that 
all the fashion journals promptly featured her. 


The Duchesse de Gramont senses the importance 
of the thousand details that go to: make up the per- 
fect whole. Nothing too slight if it contributes to, 
charm, to cachet, to distinction! 


HE creams she chooses for her skin which is like “the 

waxen whiteness of some tropic flower”—does she select 
them, too, with this meticulous care? How has she kept the 
complexion of a girl though she is the mother of two sturdy 
boys? In her own words, let her tell you! 


“A lovely skin and good colour are Nature’s gift to youth 
but their possession must not be taken for granted. Rather they 
are to be protected and preserved by daily care. Pond’s Two 
Creams afford an exquisite means of giving precisely the care a 
woman’s skin requires today.” 


Thus another of the beautiful women of the social world 
offers tril 


Pond’s! 


ute of praise to the Two famous Creams made by 
Delicate, fragrant, compounded with scientific skill 




























The DucuEsse de GRAMONT 


13 the acknowledged leader of Parisian society. Young, beautiful, 
distinguished, she is the widow of the late Antoine Alfred Agénor, 
Eleventh Due de Gramont, head of an important French family 
which was granted a duchy in 1643. Before her marriage the 
Duchesse was Maria Ruspoli, of the Roman family of the 
Princes Ruspoli. 

: To left, an ancient Italian Castle belonging to the Duchesse, its 

- towers and battlements overlooking Lake Maggiore. 


from precious ingredients, these Creams should be used to 
cleanse, finish and protect your skin each day as follows: 

Pond’s Cold Cream affords a thorough cleansing. It should be 
used every night before retiring and during the day whenever 
the skin feels dusty and tired. Its fine oils penetrate the pores, 
bringing to the surface all dust and powder. If the skin is dry, 
more Cream, applied after the nightly cleansing, and left on, 
will restore suppleness. 





Pond’s Vanishing Cream affords an exquisitely soft finish; holds 
your powder long and so evenly; and keeps winds, dust and soot 
from chapping, and clogging your pores. It should be applied 
lightly after every Cold Cream cleansing except the bedtime one. 


Mail coupon for free sample tubes of Pond’s 
Tr - , : : 
Free Offer. Two Creams and instructions for using. 








Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. P 
111 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


ON EE ONS ES a0 de Te ae ee CE ee erie OLED oe era 























These are the Two Creams distinguished women have chosen Sa -— 
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“Broke’~ but Worth 





© 1927 M. L. 1. Co 


ge AD earns $50 a week. He has 
MGS) just paid the rent, the grocery 
be) billand the milk bill. He says 
~ he is “broke but happy”. He 
has his wife, his children and his comfort- 
able little home. He feels far from rich, 
but in reality he and his family are worth 
a small fortune. 


Because they have good health, this 
typical American family represents 
$79,100 of the nation’s wealth. 






As a useful American, Dad, at 30, can 
figure himself as actually worth $31,000 
today—for that is the present value of 
his future earnings less his personal ex- 
penses. Dad is one of thousands who are 
earning $50 a week—an average Dad 
with average health and average expecta- 
tion of life. If Dad is frequently sick or 
if he dies young, he will be worth less 
than $31,000. With-better-than-average 
health and longer life, he should be worth 
a great deal more. His family will be 
better protected, better nourished and 
given a greater chance for future success 


if Dad keeps well. 


Mother's contribution to the family 
wealth—her time and energy, to say 
nothing of her love and devotion, her care 


$79,100.99 


measure of their wealth only by keeping 
healthy and fit for their daily. work— 
otherwise their fortunes will shrink. 


Let Dad—every dad from coast to coast 
—check up on his own health and the 
health of his family. Let him learn how 
to use the great discoveries of modern 
medical science to prevent disease and 
prolong the lives of his children, his wife 
and himself. 


And if he thinks that he is “broke”, let 
him find out what he really is worth in 
dollars and cents to himself, to his family, 
and to his country. 


Contrasted with the total 
material wealth of the 
country in 1922—railroads, 
buildings, land, mines, etc. 
which amounted to 321 of 
billion dollars, the eco- Gs 
nomic value of the lives of > 
the entire population was A = 
1500 billions. More than $ 

6 billion dollars were lost “en 
last year because of need- oO. 
less deaths. a 


With these tremendous i 
values in mind the impor- : 
tance’of health and welfare 
work becomes apparent. 


Seventeen years ago the C JAS8 
Metropolitan Life Insur- ( joan 
ance Company insti da feat 
health and nursing service wy 














; for policyholders. More ‘ ee 
of the home and the children and her than 20 millions of dollars eS 
: . were expended in this i i 
work in molding their characters—can campaign. During this per- ener Bs 
: iod, the mortality rate of es 
never be measured in money. But at a policyholders declined a ie 
2 s more than 30 per cent and jute Me 
very conservative estimate, the money the accumulated saving 
‘ : which can be ascribed to 
value of her services must be at least half welfare work, has totalled 
° the amazing sum of 43 
that of Dad s—$15,500. millions of dollars—twice 
the total expended. ‘ 
That rosy-cheeked, four-months-old The Metropolitan will glad- 
- . ; ly mail, free, its booklet, 
baby boy is worth $9,500 this minute, “The Value of Human 
; : 5 . Life at all Ages’. It tells 
while big Brother, seven, and little Sister, what you ese worth, also 
1 the potential worth of eac --. jaetaenbee’ 
five, are worth $16,000 and $7,100 each as pot Hg of poe family. . chad, tet ; 
future productive citizens. Send fee &, SER ee 
HALEY FISKE, President. ee aaa 
But their fortunes are locked up in their 
own bodies. They will reach the full 
Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, Morenew Insurance each year 
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INTRODUCE THESE 
AT YOUR NEXT PARTY 


[Continued from page 30] 


opposite a strip of white. 
Wrap in a damp cloth and 
place under a flat weight 
in a cool place until firm. When ready to 
serve, cut in '%-inch slices, beginning 
from end. 


INLAY SANDWICHES 


Slice Boston brown bread in %-inch 
thick slices and cut in rounds with 
cookie cutter. From centers of half the 
slices cut out squares, hearts, diamonds 
or other fancy shapes, using small vege- 
table cutters. From %-inch thick slices 
of white bread cut as many fancy shapes 
as you have holes in the brown bread. 
Put together one plain and one fancy 
brown-bread slice with any desired filling 
and insert white bread cut-outs in holes 
on top of sandwich. Well-seasoned cream 
cheese, cream cheese and chopped olives 
or nuts, or snappy cheese makes a good 
filling for Boston brown bread. Cover 
sandwiches with damp cloth and keep 
in cool place until served. 


BRIDGE PARTY SANDWICHES 


Remove crusts from white bread and 
slice about %4-inch thick. Cut in oblongs 
like playing-cards. From half the slices 
cut out small hearts or diamonds with 
fancy vegetable cutters, to represent ace, 
two, three or four of each suit. Cut as 
many similar pieces from canned pimi- 
ento. Put a plain and a fancy slice of 
bread together with well-seasoned cream 
cheese and insert pieces of pimiento in 
holes in top of sandwich. Cover sand- 
wiches with damp cloth and set in cool 
place until ready to serve. To make sim- 
ilar sandwiches for other parties, use 
different cut-outs. Holes can be left open 
to show filling, if preferred, or green 
pepper can be used instead of pimiento. 


OPEN SANDWICHES 


Remove crusts from white bread, slice 
about 44-inch thick and cut into fancy 
shapes with cookie cutters. Spread each 
piece with softened butter. Put jelly or 
jam in center and make around it a fancy 
border of softened cream- cheese put 
through pastry tube or bag. Other de- 
licious spreads for open sandwiches are 
devilled ham with a border of chopped 
olives, anchovy paste garnished with 
chopped hard-cooked egg and caviar gar- 
nished with finely chopped pickled 
onions. Or spread with cream, snappy or 
pimiento cheese and decorate with strips 
or fancy cut-outs’ of pimiento or slices 
of stuffed olives. 


DAINTY HEARTIER DISHES 


In our next group are some creamed 
and molded dishes, as well as a hot 
meat for the parties at which you want to 
serve something more substantial than 
just sandwiches or salads. The first is 
not a novelty, but we have had so 
many requests for it that we are giving 
it here. 


CHICKEN A LA KIN 


2 quarts cold chicken 
cut in cubes 

% cup chopped 
pimiento 

1% tablespoons 
chopped parsley 

% cup cream 

1 egg yolk 


% pound mushrooms 

4 tablespoons butter 
or shortening 

1 quart chicken stock 


vA 


4 cup flour 

Y% tablespoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 
14 teaspoon paprika 


Peel and slice mushrooms and cook 
slowly in melted butter. Heat chicken 
stock, stir in flour mixed to smooth paste 
with a little cold water and cook until 
thick and smooth, stirring constantly to 
prevent lumping. Season with salt, pepper 
and paprika. Add chicken, pimiento, 
parsley and sautéd mushrooms. Heat 
thoroughly over boiling water and keep 
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hot until ready to serve, 
Just before serving, stir in 
cream and egg yolk. This 
makes a very rich sauce. Omit cream if 
you wish it less rich. Serve on points of 
toast and garnish with parsley and dash 
of paprika. Makes 15 servings. 


SALMON A LA MAYONNAISE 


6 cups flaked salmon 


1 teaspoon gelatin 
1 teaspoon salt 


2 tablespoons cold 


% teaspoon pepper water 

4 ~ 

4 teaspoon paprika % cup tarragon 
2 tablespoons Wor vinegar 


cestershire sauce 


Remove skin and bones from canned 
or freshly-cooked salmon. Separate into 
flakes and press through a sieve or po- 
tato ricer. Add salt, pepper, paprika and 
Worcestershire sauce. Soak gelatin in 
cold water, dissolve in hot vinegar and 
add to salmon. Pack firmly into slightly 
buttered mold and allow to chill. When 
firm, turn salmon out on serving platter 
and spread with the following: 


GELATIN MAYONNAISE 


Soak 1 teaspoon gelatin in 2 tablespoons 
cold water and dissolve over boiling 
water. Add 1 cup mayonnaise, a little at 
a time. Chill slightly and as it begins to 
thicken, spread quickly and smoothly over 
mold, as you would ice a cake. Decorate 
at once in any design preferred, pressing 
garnishes into gelatin mayonnaise. For a 
Valentine party, garnish with parsley 
stems and leaves and small hearts cut 
from pimiento with vegetable cutter, ar- 
ranged as you see in our photograph. 
Surround mold with wreath of parsley. 
For Washington’s Birthday, cut small 
rounds like cherries from pimiento and 
combine in bunches with parsley stems 
and cherry leaves cut from green pepper. 
For Lincoln’s Birthday, cut small hatchet 
heads from pimiento or green pepper and 
combine with stems of parsley. For St. 
Patrick’s Day, groups of three hearts cut 
from green pepper with stems of parsley 
would make shamrocks for your garnish. 

Recipe for salmon mold makes 12 to 
15 servings. 


SWEETBREAD AND _MUSH- 
ROOM PATTIES 


1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 


3 pairs sweetbreads 

Y% pound mushrooms 

4 tablespoons 
shortening 

4 tablespoons flour 

2% cups chicken % 
stock or milk 


I egg 
Chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon paprika 


Wash sweetbreads and let stand in cold 
water one hour. Drain and put into 
boiling salted water to which 2 table- 
spoons vinegar or lemon juice have been 
added. Cook slowly 20 minutes. Drain 
again, cover with cold water and let 
stand until cold. This will keep sweet- 
breads white and firm. Remove all tissue 
and large tubes and cut sweetbreads into 
small pieces. Peel and slice mushrooms 
and sauté 10 minutes in a little butter. 
Make white sauce as follows: Melt short- 
ening and stir in flour until well blended. 
Add stock or milk gradually and cook 
until thick and smooth, stirring constantly 
to prevent lumping. Place over hot water 
and add salt, pepper, Worcestershire sauce, 
sweetbreads and mushrooms. Serve hot in 
patty shells or on triangular pieces of 
toast. Garnish with parsley and stuffed 
olives. Makes 12 to 15 servings. 


FILLET MIGNON 


A Fillet Mignon is a slice cut from beef 
tenderloin. Fillets should be cut an inch 
or more thick, shaped into rounds and 
served as individual portions. Buy 4s 
many slices as you have people to serve. 
Broil or pan-broil them 15 to 30 minutes, 
depending on thickness of fillet. When 
done, cover each fillet [Turn to page 37] 
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i ® Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. ® i 
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(Cake mixture) 4% cup butter, 1 cup 
sugar, 3.eggs, 2 cups pastry flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, 34 cup milk. Cream butter and 
sugar well, add eggs beaten, then milk, 
last flour sifted with baking powder. 
Bake in moderate oven about 15 min- 
utes. This makes 2 thick or 3 thin layers. 

















(Icing) Cook 2 cups sugar and % cup 
water until it threads and beat whites of 
3 eggs until very light. Pour sugar over 
egg whites slowly and beat until creamy. 
Add % teaspoon rose extract or vanilla 
if preferred. Spread over cake. Sprinkle 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style, thickly between layers and over 
top and sides. 
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VANITY FAIR COCONUT CUSTARD 
PIE: (Filling) 2 cups milk, 14 cup sugar, 14 cup 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 
3 eggs, 14 teaspoon vanilla, a pinch of salt: 
Beat eggs, add sugar, coconut, milk. Pour 
mixture into pastry shell and bake % hour. 





_ expert judges of good eating in 
New York who know just where to find 
the best of everything are telling of a new 
find—“‘a place, my dear, where you can get 
real coconut cake, covered all over with fresh 
coconut— and pie and ambrosia such as you’ve 
rarely seen north of the Mason-Dixon Line.” 

The Vanity Fair Tea Roomis the place—just 
off Fifth Avenue in the fashionable shopping 





























Miss JEAN Carson 
manager of the Vanity Fair Tea Room says: 
“All I know about cooking I learned in my home 
in South Carolina from our old Aunt Caroline. 
She used only freshly grated coconut for her fa- 
mous cakes and pies—and I always felt that I had 
to also until I found this fresh-canned coconut.” 





BAKERS Cue? 


Walter’s Famous Coconut Cream Cake 


“Why the 


COCONUT 


CAKES and PIES 


of a smart New York Tea Room have brought 






























AMBROSIA — CAROLINA STYLE: 
Alternate layers of thinly sliced orange 
and Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern- 
Style. Sprinklecoconutlightly over topand 
garnish with maraschino cherries. Sliced 
bananas, pineapple or any other fresh 
fruit in season may be added as desired. 


fame to its Southern girl manager 


district. Its manager—Miss Jean Carson— 
comes from South Carolina, and she brought 
North with her that special knack with coco- 
nut dishes that all Southerners seem to have. 


Furthermore, its chef, Walter Mack, got his 
earliest cooking lessons from a grandmother, 
who in her day was one of the famous cooks of 
North Carolina. 


“The secret of our special success with coco- 
nut cakes, pies and other dishes,” Miss Carson 
explains, “is simply that we use fresh coco- 
nut, as most Southern cooks do. Not out of 
the shell, but out of a can, Baker’s Fresh 
Moist Coconut, Southern-Style. 


“This fresh-canned coconut isn’t a bit like 
dried coconut. It is as tender, moist and full 
of flavor as fresh coconut just from the shell. 


“Coconut dishes made with it have the same 
delicious taste of fresh coconut, and really look 
better because it is so much more attractively 
shredded than home-grated coconut. 

“This is the reason that people are so crazy 
about our coconut dishes. With this coconut any- 
body can have just the same success.” 

Order Baker’s Canned Coco- 
nut, Southern-Style, from your 
grocer today, and with your 
own favorite recipes, or with 













the recipes in the Baker Recipe Book, make cakes, 
pies and desserts as delicious as any made by the 
best Southern cooks. These new coconut dishes 
will become the most popular of all your desserts. 


The old familiar kind, too 
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‘ | ‘HEold-fashioned shredded kind,sugar-cured,made 
from the meat of the same fine coconut as Southern 
Style. Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred Coconut is more 
daintily and finely cut, more carefully prepared than 
any dry shredded coconut you have used before, and 
packed in a double-wrapped stay-fresh package. 





Trial Can and Free Recipe Book:—Our new recipe 
book, illustrated in color, will be sent free on request. If you 
cannot get Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, at your 
grocer’s, we will send a trial (half size) can and new recipe book, 
illustrated in color, for ten cents (stamps or coin) to cover cost 
of packing and mailing. ADDRESS: Dept.C-2, Franklin 
Baker Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Please write name and address plainly 


COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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-that's why they 
to have this health-help | 
in the winter-day diet 


Winter daysare strenuous days 
for youngsters. They need all 
the strength they can get from 
the foods they eat. 

But heavy foods alone are of- 
ten not enough. Nature demands 
the balance that only leafy 
greens can give. That’s why 
dietitians stress spinach—for all 
of us. It gives bulk — supplies 
“vitamins. It’s rich in iron and 
other mineral salts. 

Fortunately it’s easy to serve 
even now. And spinach at its 
very best! Den Monte is the 
finest fresh spinach grown—ex- 
pertly cooked — its goodness 
sealed in. Convenient and eco- 
nomical, too. No grit, no waste, 
nor extra preparation. 

Just remember, for quality— 


“Be sure you say 


DEL 


FREE—Specially selected spinach recipes. Send 
for copy. Address Department 611, Calitornia 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


ought 
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Sunlight is far more important for the health of the child than it was believed to be a few years ago 
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IS YOUR CHILD STARVING 
FOR SUNLIGHT? 


BY E. V. McCOLLUM AND NINA SIMMONDS 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


NE of the most re- 
markable discoveries 
of the twentieth cen- 


tury is the importance of cer- 

tain kinds of light in promot- 

ing physical development and 

more perfect nutrition in growing children. 
Although it has generally been accepted 
for hundreds of years that good hygienic 
surroundings include fresh air and sunlight, 
experimental studies during the last few 
years have demonstrated that sunlight is 
far more important for the health of the 
child than it had hitherto been believed 
to be. . 

These remarkable discoveries were made 
during the study of the cause and nature 
of rickets. Rickets is a very serious nu- 
tritional disease which occurs in children 
whose diet is not properly constituted. It 
causes a condition in which the bones 
grow but do not become hardened. The 
results are weakness of the muscles, dis- 
comfort and especially a tendency of the 
bones to become bent. Bow-legs, knock- 
knees, sunken chest, and so forth, are 
some of the evidences of the disease. 

Artificially fed babies are especially 
likely to develop rickets. Many babies 
also who are properly fed have rickets, 
because they have a poor physical inheri- 
tance and cannot assimilate the elements 
in their food which are necessary for bone 
development. Rickets is extremely com- 
mon in North America and most of mid- 
dle Europe. It is rare in the tropics and 
almost unknown in the Arctic regions. 

American physicians have realized with- 
in recent years that children born in late 
summer or fall develop rickets when a few 
months old, almost without exception, 
while children born in late winter or 
spring are not so likely to develop the 
disease. The reason, we now know, is that 
those children who spend the first months 
of their lives indoors where they get little 
sunlight, as they do in winter, are deprived 
of something which they would have if 
the sun could shine on them. This some- 
thing they lack is the vitamin D, which 
is so important in regulating bone devel- 
opment. 

This vitamin from all indications seems 
to be formed in the skin, and in the super- 
ficial blood capillaries of the body when the 


ILLUSTRATION BY KATHARINE H. SHANE 


right kind of light falls on the skin. 

Doctor Huldshinsky, a prominent phy- 
sician in Europe, had for years before 
this asserted that sunlight and especially 
mountain sunlight was very beneficial in 
the cure of rickets. He called attention to 
the marked contrast between cities in 
Switzerland at high altitudes where rickets 
was absent or nearly so and those at low 
altitudes where it was common. This he 
attributed to the difference in the amount 
and character of the sunlight which the 
children received in the two locations. 

He did not gain much of a hearing, 
however, until the number of cases of 
rickets among European children increased 
because of privations resulting from the 
world war until it became their greatest 
health problem. It was soon proven be- 
yond doubt that children suffering from 
this bone disease were greatly benefited 
by being exposed to the sunlight, especially 
high in the mountains. Mountain sun- 
shine is extremely rich in light of very 
short wave lengths, which is known as 
ultra-violet light. It is these short wave 
rays which are beneficial in rickets. 

There is a chemical substance known as 
cholesterol which has been familiar to 
chemists and physiologists for more than 
a century, and which is present in every 
living cell of the human and animal bedy. 
It is this substance which appears to be 
converted under the influence of ultra- 
violet light into vitamin D. Ordinary vis- 
ible light will not transform cholesterol 
into what may be called an “active” form 
which is believed to be the vitamin D. 
Only ultra-violet light can do it. 

For a long time investigators could not 
see this relation of light to the prevention 
of faulty bone development because chil- 
dren in the far north, who for six months 
in the year have almost no sunlight, es- 
cape the disease. One would suppose that 
this would prove the absence of any re- 
lation between the disease and the amount 
of sunlight which children receive. It is 
now clear that the reason why Eskimo 


children in the Arctic regions 

escape rickets is that they and 

their mothers get the vitamin 

D in the fish oils which form 

so large a part of their diet. 

Where fish is not eaten, the 
fat of animals such as the seal and whale, 
which feed upon marine forms of life, 
take its place. The fats of marine animals 
appear to contain far more of the vitamin 
D than do the fats of land animals or the 
fats of any plants. 

Under these conditions, sunlight is not 
necessary for the normal growth or for 
the maintenance of health. In the tropics, 
on the other hand, the great abundance of 
light and the constant exposure of most 
of the body to the sun’s rays forms suffi- 
cient amounts of the vitamin D in the 
body to fully protect the child of that 
part of the world against rickets. 

Nothing can be more striking than to 
see the effects of sunlight on two groups 
of chickens whose age, food and condi- 
tions of life are alike from hatching time, 
except that one group is kept indoors in 
an airy room without direct illumination, 
while the other group is kept out-of-doors 
in the sun each day. The chickens kept 
indoors will remain stunted and infantile 
in appearance, while the other group will 
develop into perfectly normal birds with 
the normal characteristics of the adult. 

The condition of the chickens kept in- 
doors is little more of a handicap to de- 
velopment than the conditions to which 
babies in the temperate regions are sub- 
jected when they are born in the fall. 
They are kept indoors in heated houses, 
heavily clothed because of draughts, and 
bundled so effectively in wraps when taken 
out of doors that scarcely any sunlight 
can reach them. Under these conditions 
cod-liver oil should be given to the infant 
in small doses at suitable intervals to 
protect it against faulty bone growth. 

Cod-liver oil is a specific remedy for 
the cure of rickets and if it is taken be- 
fore the disease develops, it is a safeguard 
against it. This property of cod-liver oil 
we now know to be due to the fact that 
it contains vitamin D. This vitamin, like 
all the others, is a chemical substance 
which is not easily destroyed by heat or 
by chemical agents. [Turn to page 48) 
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Distinguished travelers... 
































_ = First through all Dixie, 
| — then to all parts of the 
: country the news of this 
- — coffee was carried « x 


White haired old gentlemen they are today—the 
| southerners who love to tell you of the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville. Even to these men whose 
homes were on the great estates of the South, it is a 
place of magic memories. 


Here, in the words of an old history book, 
‘Celebrated men from all over the country 
| made their headquarters.” Here the great folk 

. of Dixie gathered for their most brilliant balls 
anc banquets. Long ago the news of the wonder- 
ful food and coffee at the Maxwell House spread 
throughout the South. Long ago it became the 





most famous hotel in all that land of good living. 


In its stately dining room, victorious generals and 
admirals, statesmen and presidents were received 
and entertained. Over its coffee were made the 
greatest speeches the old South ever heard —over 
that special coffee which has now won lasting and 
nation-wide fame. 


They remembered it 
long afterward 


How many of the guests of this fine, old hotel un- 
derstood and appreciated the good things of life! 
How many praised its food and especially its coffee! 


For years a blend of fine coffees was served at 
the Maxwell House —so full-bodied, so mellow 
that those who once tasted it 
remembered it long afterward. 
Gradually the news of this 
blend was carried to all the 
cities of the South. In home 
after home, critical families 
















took steps to secure it for their own tables. 


Today that touch of extra richness in Maxwell 
House Coffee has won the entire country. From 
New York to Los Angeles, it is pleasing more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 


The same blend, with the same rare flavor that 
delighted the old South, is on sale in sealed tins 
from coast to coast. And the same firm of coffee 
merchants who perfected it years ago down in 
Nashville, Tennessee, still blend and roast it today. 


A new adventure awaits you—the rich smooth- 
ness, the alluring fragrance which brought new 
pleasure to the distinguished guests of the old Max- 
well House. The shade of difference in this coffee 
will rouse a new interest in your family at breakfast 
and at dinner. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in the 
famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles. 


“Good to the 
last drop” 
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Add a handful of health 
to the recipe! 


FLUFFY muffins, griddle cakes, puddings—all take on new 
healthful properties when you add a handful of ALL-BRAN 
to the recipe. 







































Doctors stress the need of plenty of bran or “bulk” in the 
diet. ALL-BRAN supplies this bulk in generous quantity 
—because it is 100% bran. It is guaranteed to prevent 
and correct constipation. To produce results no part-bran 
product can equal! 

Kellogg’s is far better to use in cooking than ordinary, 
tasteless brans. Its own delicious flavor improves any dish. 
And it is just as healthful in cooking as served as a breakfast 
cereal—because it is all bran! at 

Try ALL-BRAN in waffles, breads, dressings. Cook it in 
with hot cereals. Serve it with milk or cream, and add fruits 
or honey. Comes ready to eat. 


Order a package from your grocer. Ask for Kellogg’s 
—the original ALL-BRAN. Then see that the family eats 
ALL-BRAN in some form every day. You'll find you’ve 
solved the vital problem of healthful elimination. 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg Company—world’s largest 
producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Pep, Krumbles and New Oata. 
Other plants at Davenport, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Distributed in the United 
Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 
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INTRODUCE THESE 
AT YOUR NEXT PARTY 


[Continued from page 32] 


with softened butter to which chopped 
parsley, chopped chives and lemon juice 
have been added. Allow 1 teaspoon parsley, 
1 teaspoon chives and 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice to 1 tablespoon butter. If preferred, 
fillets can be served with sautéd mush- 
rooms and mushroom sauce. 


SALADS OF SEVERAL KINDS 


The first salad in our group isn’t a new 
one, but we serve it in a new way. Our 
photograph doesn’t do it justice, for it 
really looked lovely and colorful on a 
rose-colored pottery plate with each kind 
of fruit arranged separately in nests of 
lettuce and a delicious fluffy dressing in 
a cup of lettuce in the center. 


FRUIT SALAD 


1 grapefruit 2 bananas 

2 oranges 6 slices canned 

14 pound Malaga pineapple 
grapes 


Peel grapefruit and oranges. Remove 
all white inner skin, separate into sections. 
Discard membrane and seeds, taking care 
not to break sections. Cut grapes in 
halves and remove seeds. Cut slices of 
pineapple in 4 or 6 pieces. Just before 
serving. peel and slice bananas. Place 
crisp lettuce on large serving plate and 
arrange fruit in nests of lettuce leaves. 
In center of plate, making cup of heart 
leaves of lettuce and fill with following: 


FRUIT SALAD DRESSING 


4 tablespoons flour 1% cups pineapple or 
3 tablespoons sugar other fruit juice 
% teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

I cup cream, whipped 


Mix together flour, sugar and salt. Add 
enough fruit juice to make smooth paste. 
Heat remaining juice and stir in flour 
mixture. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
mixture begins to thicken. Remove from 
fire and add well-beaten eggs. Place over 
hot water and cook until thick and 
smooth. Chill until very cold. Just before 
serving, fold in stiffly-beaten cream. 


FROZEN CREAM CHEESE SALAD 


¥% teaspoon paprika 

I cup cream, whipped 

\% teaspoon pepper YZ teaspoon gelatin 

1 teaspoon Worces- 1 tablespoon cold 
tershire sauce water 


2 cakes cream cheese 
% teaspoon salt 


Mash cream cheese to smooth paste. 
Add salt, pepper, Worcestershire sauce and 
paprika. Fold in stiffly-beaten cream and 
add gelatin which has been soaked in 
cold water and dissolved over hot water. 
Turn into covered mold which has been 
dipped in cold water. Cover tightly and 
pack in 3 parts ice and 1 part salt. Let 
stand at least 2 hours. To freeze in elec- 
tric refrigerator, fill ice tray with cheese 
mixture and allow to freeze 4 to 5 hours. 
When ready to serve, turn out of mold or 
tray, slice and serve on individual plates 
on crisp lettuce with spoonful currant jelly 
or bar le duc jam. Or serve on slices of 
ripe tomato and cover with French 
dressing. 


ICE-CREAM DE LUXE AND 
OTHER DESSERTS 


There are times when you may have 
to prepare a “Party” dessert in. a hurry 
or when you may want something es- 
pecially festive for a dinner party. At 
these times bought ice-cream comes to 
the rescue. Here are some ways of serving 
either home-made or bought ice-cream 
which you may not know. 


BAKED ALASKA 


Bake a thin sheet of sponge cake or 
buy a sponge cake and split it to make 
a slice one inch thick and slightly larger 
than the brick or mold of ice-cream is 
to be. Ice-cream should be very hard and 


If you would like to have a copy of “What to Serve at Parties,” send ten 
cents and address The Service Editor, McCall's Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


firm. Have ready a meringue mixture 
made by beating whites of 2 eggs until 
stiff, adding 2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
for each egg. Just before you are ready 
to serve it, light oven and set regulator at 
400° F (hot). Cover small wooden board 
(a bread board would do) with a piece 
of heavy brown paper. Lay cake on this 
and place brick or mold of ice-cream in 
center of cake. Cover quickly with mer- 
ingue and place in hot oven just long 
enough to brown meringue slightly. Slip 
from board and serve at once on large 
plate. Because wooden board, paper, 
sponge cake and beaten egg whites are all 
non-conductors of heat, ice-cream will not 
melt in the short time it is in the oven. 


MELBAS 


Lay very thin squares of white cake 
on individual dessert plates. Place on each 
a slice of hard ice-cream and lay on each 
slice of ice-cream half of a canned peach 
or canned pear. Pour over this a rasp- 
berry or “Melba” sauce made by adding 
Y% cup water to 1 cup raspberry jam. 
Bring to boiling point and cook slowly 15 
to 20 minutes. Strain through fine sieve 
and add few drops of lemon juice before 
serving. 


ICE-CREAM CAKE 


Serve slices of vanilla ice-cream between 
two thin slices of sponge cake. Pour 
chocolate or caramel sauce over all and 
sprinkle with chopped almonds or pecans. 
This may be varied by using chocolate 
cake with vanilla ice-cream and marsh- 
mallow sauce, or with chocolate sauce 
topped with a spoonful of whipped cream. 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


square chocolate 
tablespoon butter 
tablespoon flour 


Melt chocolate and butter together, add 
flour and mix until smooth. Add sugar 
and water. Stir and cook slowly until 
slightly thickened. Add vanilla last. Place 
over hot water until ready to serve to 
prevent sugaring. 


PASTRY FOR FRUIT TARTS 


I cup sugar 
1/3 cup water 
4 teaspoon vanilla 


¥% cup shortening 
2 eggs 
Ice water 


2 cups flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Mix and sift flour, salt and sugar. Cut 
in shortening with knife or pastry blender 
or work in quickly with tips of fingers. 
Add slightly-beaten eggs, then water if 
needed to make stiff dough. Pat and roll 
out on floured board. Fold over and roll 
out again. Repeat process several times. 
If dough becomes too soft to handle, 
chill between rollings. Roll out last time 
to %4-inch thickness. Cut in squares or 
rounds and cover backs of individual 
fancy cake pans or line tart pans. Prick 
pastry all over with fork. Bake in hot 
oven (400° F) 10 to 15 minutes. When 
crust is done but not too brown, brush 
inside with egg white and fill with follow- 
ing fruit filling. Return to oven and bake 
15 to 20 minutes longer. 


FRUIT FILLING FOR TARTS 


I can apricots I cup sugar 


Cook apricots slowly 5 to 10 minutes 
in own juice to which sugar has been 
added. Then remove fruit and boil syrup 
down until thick. Fill tart shells with 
drained fruit and pour over it enough 
thickened syrup to cover. Cook as di- 
rected above. This syrup will give glazed 
appearance to top of tart. Other canned 
fruits, such as peaches, cherries or plums 
can be used this way. If preferred, fruit 
can be pressed through a sieve and tart 
shells filled with fruit purée. Serve plain 
or with whipped cream or top with a 
meringue. 












“Five-Ways 


to use Ham Left-overs 


HAM CROQUETTES 


WITH PEAS 


HAM PATTIES 
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“Star” Hamisuseable! There 
is no waste. Try these five ways 
for pleasing variety. They sug- 
gest a few of the many appetiz- 
ing dishes that can be prepared 
after the first serving of a whole 
or half “Star” Ham. 

Have you received a copy of our 
helpful little book, “Sixty Ways to 
Serve”? It shows three-score delightful 
ways of preparing and serving ham. 
The coupon will bring it free. 

You'll favor “Star” flavor; to be sure 


of getting it see that the label on the 
ham you buy reads Armour’s “Star.” 


armours 






VERY delicious morsel of 












Please send me Free Reci 


Dept. 26, Div. Food Economics, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Book ‘60 


Ways to Serve” Armour’s ‘Star’ Ham. 

























































































BAKING POWDER> 
By Preference 


toHer Majesty te 
C4mericarn 


ome-maker 
row 


leading food authorities. 











charge. 















TEST DAVIS 


ORTY-NINE years of better baking results have 
made DAVIS, by preference, the Baking Powder 


of the American Household, because 


— its double-rising action, once in the cold dough, and 
later in the oven, insures lighter, fluffer bakings. 


—it never varies—your baking always comes out right. 


—it is absolutely pure—every ingredient approved by 


—it is economical—it not only costs less, but it goes 
further because you can use less. 


YOURSELF! 


ON 
fort Bake it BEST with 


AVIS 


BAKING POWDER 


Get this set of 
Cookie Cutters 


Party-cookies, cut with this 
set, delight the youngsters 
and the grown-ups, too. 
Just mail the coupon, and 
25 cents, to cover cost and 
mailing charges. Or stamps 
will do. The Davis Cook- 
book will be included in 
this package, without 


R.B.DAVIS CO. 
Dept. P-2 
Hoboken, N. J. 


I enclose 25 cents. Please 
send me party-cookie cut- 
ter set, and Davis Cook-book, 
too. 
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[Continued from page 28] 


Wassermann of “The World’s Illusion.” 
These men are known to the average 
reader of books anywhere. 

But “The Book of Marriage” is much 
greater than a symposiura made up from 
literary names with sales appeal. There 
are great names from the rare world of 
science, such as Nieuwenhuis, anthropolo- 
gist of Leyden; Frobenius, historian of 
Frankfort; Adler, Austrian psychologist 
whose weight may some day be felt where- 
ever children gather in classrooms; and 
others of the fraternity of pure science. 

Count Keyserling, who has arranged and 
edited the work, leads the galaxy with an 
essay on “The Correct Statement of the 
Marriage Problem.” This cogent and re- 
markable paper is the core of the book; 
the others, accepting in the main its prin- 
ciples, clarify and enlarge upon the spe- 
cial fields of humanistic thought. Curiously 
enough, all the wisdom and all the learn- 
ing of the book seem to merge into the 
reader’s mind as one vast and splendid 
counsel on the difficulties of marriage. 
The sum total of its wisdom, too, is not 
far from the advice a grandchild might 
gain from his grandmother. That is: that 
marriag* is best when two persons of 
equal breeding and background, not blind- 
ed by the heat of a momentary passion, 
and understanding that life is not all beer 
and skittles anyway, unite to make their 
lives each individually richer by a rational 
human companionship. 

*x* * * 


Keyserling in one paragraph propounds 
a question for his authors to follow. It 
is this: “Marriage, apart from all its 
advantages, demands daily and _ hourly 
sel‘-sacrifice, renunciation, and the shoul- 
dering of responsibility and blame. It re- 
quires this at every stage, but the difficul- 
ties are proportional to the degree of 
development attained. Why should man 
in his present undeveloped state desire to 
accomplish this difficult art? Is the risk 
not too great?” He concludes that “it is 
just this hazardous venture” which chal- 
lenges the instinct for adventure in all 
life, and that the whole of marriage any- 
way is “a tragic state of tension.” 

Nieuwenhuis, the anthropologist, goes 
back to the primitive peoples .f the earth, 
and upsets the popular belief that savages 
are naturally polygamous. “From the ear- 
liest times,” he says of marriage, “it is 
found to exist among all peoples,” and the 
monogamous union has alw.ys “consti- 
tuted the legal bond between man and 
woman.” Tagore, writing from Bengal, gives 
a point of view that is the most romantic 
of all the writers in “The Book of Mar- 
riage.” For all the talk of chivalry in the 
western world, and the belief that the 
woman of the East is the most despised 
of creatures, it is the Indain sage who says 
that “of all the higher achievements of 
civilization—the devotion of the toiler, 
the valor of the brave, the creations of 
the artist—the secret spring is to be 
found in woman’s influence.” 

* * * 

Nowhere in “The Book of Marriage” 
will love at first-sight be found a factor 
in sound advice to marry. And there 
is no paragraph to support the marriage 
solely because of mutual attraction. “If 
people marry, as is usually the case,” says 
Keyserling, “only for erotic purposes,” 
then that marriage will fail unless the 
partners are neithcr subject to the higher 
aims and ideals of civilizatior.. “No mat- 
ter how great or enduring tke love,” he 
states as one of the principles on which 
all contributors to “The Book of Mar- 
riage” will agree, “the sex element of 
marriage soon assumes a secondary role. 

* * * 


The modernist thinkers of the work at- 
tack romantic marriage vigorously, 
Thomas Mann, one of the best of living 
novelists, is the most savage and furious 
of the twenty-four. Anything for the fu- 
ture of marriage but a harking back to 
the old standards. Jakob Wassermann, an- 
other novelist represented, is the only con- 
tributor who will have no belief in 
marriage as an institution. 

x * OX 


Havelock Ellis was assigned to write 
upon love as an art. He writes best for 
me of all living men, and the sheer kind- 
ness and charm of his great, wind-swept 
mind pervades all ensuing chapters of 
“The Book of Marriage.” He writes with 
utter candour and_straightforwardness. 
“The primary end of marriage,” he begins, 
“is to beget and bear offspring, and to 
rear them until they are able to take care 
of themselves.” He has lived long and 
wisely, and yet he says that the longer he 
lives he realizes “the immense importance” 
for the individual and for society to 
acquire the art of love. 

“Marriage in the New World” is the 
subject for an American woman in this 
world galaxy, Beatrice M. Hinkle, of New 
York, who, says. Count Keyserling, has 
written by far the best introduction to 
the science of psycho-synthesis in her 
“The Re-Creation of the Individual.” 

“It is too late,” says this American wo- 
man to those who would “stem the tide 
of disaffection and disruption” against the 
old ideals of marriage. “The will of youth, 
together with the forces of social and 
economic change, are in full possession of 
the situation . . the disrespect and 
careless attitude of children toward their 
parents is not a new phenomenon, but 
the disregard and neglect of parents, who 
pursue their own pleasures with little con- 
sideration of their duties to their children, 
is one of recent development.” 

It is remarkable that so few writers 
champion divorce. The novelists are for 
more elasticity in slipping the marriage 
yoke, Thomas Mann protesting that 
divorces are not common enough. All 
agree, however, that divorce is better than 
continual friction, but Tagore sneers at 
the American woman with “her twenty- 
fourth husband,” and Keyserling in his 
key paper calls divorce the most serious 
of attacks upon marriage. 

* * * 

Keyserling’s volume has, except for 
Tagore’s essay, only one leaning to the ac- 
cepted standards of morality. One voice 
among the twenty-four is raised is a 
scriptural cry, and that one the Catholic 
Joseph Bernhart’s in “Marriage as a 
Sacrament.” And yet no book of our 
time so cogently presents the case for 
marriage, and fastens the belief that de- 
spite transitions and relapses, marriage is 
the only great relationship of human 
society which must be continually main- 
tained, developed, perfected, if “the ful- 
filment of life” will conform to “a cosmic 
order ruled by the spirit of goodness.” 

The Keyserling volume is par excellence 
one for discussion at the woman’s club. 
In it are a thousand age old controversies 
to be threshed out anew. If Mr. Shaw 
has refused to leaven the mass with his 
wit, the curious may discover his point 
of view in a novel he wrote forty years 
ago, called “The Irrational Knot” and in 
which he anticipates (as usual) the mod- 
ern thought of this book. 


“THE BOOK OF MARRIAGE” Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Count Hermann 
Keyserling, Harcourt Brace and Co., New 
York. $5.00. 
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therefore, has grown a cynicism which, 
to those who study his past record, is 
readily understandable. That cynicism is 
appallingly evident in “The Sorrows of 
Satan;” it serves to enfeeble an extraor- 
dinarily powerful picture. 

His cast is an excellent one, with 
Adolphe Menjou making an exceedingly 
suave, ingratiating and appealing figure 
of His Satanic Majesty. As the two 
young lovers, Ricardo Cortez and Carol 


Dempster are more than satisfactory. Most 
of the scenes are beautifully composed, 
and the photography, by Harry Fishbeck, 
is startlingly effective. 





Also recommended: “The Big Parade,” 
“The Strong Man,’ “Beau Geste,” “The 
Scarlet Letter,’ Bardleys the Magnifi- 
cent,” “Ben Hur,” “Variety” and “Kid 
Boots.” 
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“There's a 
BOTTLER 


in your town! 


Send for this 
Helpful Book e 


A. B.C. B. 
823 Bond Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 
Enclosed find 10c. Send me your helpful illus- 
trated book “Recipes for Housewife and 
Hostess.”’ 
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you'll find it in these drinks and 


they’re in 


yrs JOY these modern-day bottled car- 
bonated¥ beverages bring! They have a 
tingling tang that’s right in tune with the times. 
No muss. No fuss. No troublesome prepara- 
tion. There’s always a case on hand, a few bot- 
tles in the refrigerator, ready for any occasion. 


¢ ¢ «© «© « « ¢« Just put them out—and watch 
the folks, young and old, put them down! 


And the best of it is that bottled carbonated drinks 
are just as wholesome as they arerefreshing. 
The principal food basis of these bracing 
beverages is their sugar content, which be- 
comes what scientists term “invert sugar’— 
a highly nourishing pre-digested food. It is 
this instantly assimilated sugar which brings 
that “‘go-get-’em”’ feeling you knowso well. 


¢ « « THESE DRINKS contain pure water, finest 
sugar and wholesome taste-tempting flavors. Carbon- 
ation provides the sparkling tang, and prevents germs 
that may lurk even in the purest water. This, you know, 
is the reason many doctors prescribe bottled carbon- 
ated beverages and hospitals serve them regularly. 


tune with the times 


As Mass Vera Kendrick, of Springfield, Mass., 
noted hospital dietitian, said recently: 


‘Bottled carbonated beverages are not merely 
‘sweetened-water’, They contain more 
calories than many foods in common 
use, and the process of carbonation is 
very beneficial to health.” 


You MAY KNow these beverages as “soft drinks”, 
“soda water’, “soda pop”, ‘charged water”’, “tonics” 
or ginger ales—and the list of brand names is endless. 
But if the drink is carbonated and bottled 
you may be sure it’s good and good for you. 


+ « « ¢ « Che bottlers maintain 
standards of purity more exacting than 
the State and Federal pure food laws. The 
bottles are thoroughly sterilized, and her- 
metically sealed. 





— 
% The interesting pom of car- 
bonation is simply a matter 0) 
charging your drink with 
health-insuring carbon-dioxide. 

os 








Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names. . . tonics in New 

England . . . soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the 

Far West and we all know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your 
fill—they'’re good and good for you/ 
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Human beings simply are this way— 
that’s all— 


AYBE it isn’t just laziness. Maybe it’s —_at least, the word lazy applies to so many 
simply human nature. But unless you _ of us. 
are very unusual, you are like the majority 
of us. 






Listerine Tooth Paste is really very easy to 
use. It works fast. With just a minimum of 
You forget to change the oil in your car _ brushing your teeth feel clean—and actually 
every 500 miles, as you should; you neglect are clean. 

to water your radiator and you forget to 
watch the inflation of your tires. 
















You have the job done almost before you 
know it. 

And how often you are tempted to wear 
a shirt the second day because the buttons 
are already in it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a specially 
prepared cleansing ingredient—entirely 
Even when it comes to small daily tasks harmless to enamel*—plus the antiseptic 
that have a very direct bearing on ourown __ essential oils that have made Listerine famous. 
personal well-being, we are often inclined 


And how fine your mouth feels after this 
to be remiss. 


kind of a brushing! Then, besides,- you 
Tooth brushing, for example. Despite the know your teeth are really clean —and 
fact that after you have brushed your teeth, _ therefore safe from decay—Lambert Phar- 
you feel wonderfully refreshed, tooth brush- — macal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 

ing is just another one of those irksome 
early morning jobs that have to be done. 







Realizing the truth of this, the makers of 
Listerine set out deliberately to formulate 
a dentifrice that would furnish the easiest, 
quickest way to clean teeth. 





P. S.— By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 












In short, a tooth paste efficient even in the 
hands of lazy people—for in tooth brushing, 








%This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 













COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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An interesting experiment 


conducted tin schools 


that concerns your child 
at home 





AST YEAR, through one of the 

4 educational magazines, teachers 
were offered a new plan for installing 
a hot lunch in their schools. The suc- 
cess of this plan was remarkable. 
You will want to utilize it in connec- 
tion with your child’s diet at home. 

It was called to the attention of 
teachers that just one hot dish—a 
nourishing, steaming hot drink—alters 
the whole character of the-lunch which 
children bring from home. The hot 
drink presented in the plan was Instant 
Postum made with milk. It fits the 
need ideally. Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted. To these 
wholesome ingredients, hot (not boiled) 
milk is added, and a little sugar. The 
result is a:delicious, supremely whole- 
some drink which provides needed 
nourishmentsand warmth, and makes 
the meal more'appetizing. 

The response :to the Postum Plan 
was tremendaus.*Reécently a number 
of teachers who had recéived it were 
asked, by letter, about their experi- 
ences. So far, 357 teachers who tried 
the plan have been heard from. Of 
these 338 report success in glowing, 
enthusiastic terms. 

Here are some of the things the 
teachers said: “The children who were 
underweight picked up rapidly ”. . . 
“The pupils return to their lessons 
with less fatigue” . . . “The children 
have more energy and appear hap- 
pier. They do not seem to feel the 
cold weather as much”... “I would 
not be without the lunch. I find it a 
great help to the children and 
the parents say the same’... 
“Postum is so quickly pre- 





school work, as a result of the hot 
lunch, amounted to at least 50%”... 
And so on and on, in hundreds of 
letters! 
Important to mothers—for 
two reasons 


If your child is in a school where no 
hot lunch is served , you can bring the 
Postum Plan to the attention of the 
Principal, and with a little helpful co- 
operation you will probably be suc- 
cessful in getting the hot lunch started. 
Your child, and every other child in 
the school, will benefit. 

In the second place, doesn’t it seem 
to you that a drink which has won 
such praise from the teachers, should 
be included in your child’s diet at 
home? All the advantages which appeal 
to the teachers—the convenience and 
economy of Postum made with milk, 
as well as its body-building nourish- 
ment and delicious flavor—will appeal 
to you, also, as a busy mother. 


We will send you, free 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 


This is a special offer to mothers, 
that will not be made again... We 
will send you, free, the booklet describ- 
ing in full the Postum Hot Lunch 
Plan. In addition, we will send a book- 
let on Instant Postum made with 
milk, for home use, and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum, free. 

Accept this generous offer. Fill out 
and mail the coupon. 





pared and it provides for the 
use of milk in a form all our 
children like”’. . . “Our gain in 


© 1927, P. C. Co. 








| 
Name 
Fintem is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
»any products, which include also Grape- I} Street 
Nuee, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran 7 
Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake City 


Postrum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan, together with the booklet on Instant Postum 
| made with milk, and one week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


P.-MeC-2-27 











! 
Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding | 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in | 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also iL 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes 
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Buy a leg of lamb and have your butcher cut steaks from it 


CUTTING DOWN YOUR 
MEAT BILL 


By May B. Van Arspate, Professor of Household Arts, and 
Bertua E. SuHapveicu, Lecturer in Household Arts 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


VERY woman 
who does_ her 
own marketing, 


especially if it is for a 

small family of two or 

three, realizes how very 

hard it is to get as good a picce of meat 
in small quantity as when she buys a roast 
or a steak of greater weight. She often 
hesitates to make the larger purchase be- 
cause she knows so few ways of using it 
that the question of disposing of it be- 
comes a serious one. 

Many of you will say, for example, 
that you cannot buy a leg of lamb because 
the family is too small.to use it up. Why 
not buy the leg and have your butcher 
cut several steaks from it? It is impossible 
to buy lamb steaks at most markets and 
so one seldom sees them served. These 
steaks can be broiled and served with a 
good sauce or gravy. They make a very 
agreeable change from lamb chops and are 
possible when buying the leg rather than 
the ribs. 

The remainder of the leg will make only 


‘a small roast which will serve for one 


or possibly two meals, first as a hot dish 
and then as cold meat. For variation, the 
leg can be boned, stuffed and roasted. This 
offers a change from plain roast lamb. If 
you serve gravy and a little tart jelly, 
preferably currant jelly, with this you 
will find it very appetizing. 

Have the bones which were removed 
sent home with the meat. They will make 
enough good lamb broth for a small family. 
Never present the butcher with any of 
the trimmings, as you can find a use for 
all of them in your own home. The fat, 
if carefully tried out and strained, can be 
mixed with a softer fat and used for 
frying. 

When you want a cheaper cut of meat 
than the leg, buy a shoulder and have 
the butcher bone and roll it. After being 
roasted, it can be cut in almost as good 
slices as the leg. The bones from the 
shoulder also make good broth, especially 
when any trimmings from the roast or left- 
over pieces which are not desirable to 
serve in any other way, are added to it. 
When buying a shoulder, sometimes, for 
a change, have part of it cut off to make 
into a casserole of lamb, the remainder 
to be rolled and stuffed, as suggested 
above. Here is a good recipe for: 


CASSEROLE OF LAMB 


Cut lamb in small pieces and remove 
fat. Roll in flour to which salt, pepper 
and possibly paprika have been added. Fry 


the pieces of floured 
lamb in two table- 
spoons of fat until 


brown. Place the pieces 

of meat in the casser- 

ole. Put bones and 
trimmings into a kettle, add 3 cups cold 
water, bring to the boil and cook until 
ready to use in making the following 
sauce. 


BROWN SAUCE 


To fat left in pan after frying lamb, 
add enough additional fat to make 3 table- 
spoons. To this add 3 tablespoons flour 
and_ brown. Add 2 cups of the 
liquid in which the bones have cooked, 
and cook until smooth and thick. Season 
with 1% teaspoons salt, 4 teaspoon pep- 
per and 1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce. 
Pour sauce over lamb in casserole, adding 
Y% cup diced carrots, which have been 
parboiled 10 minutes. Cover casserole, 
place in moderate oven (350°F) and cook 
from 1 to 1% hours. 

Half an hour before serving add 12 very 
small onions which have been cooked 
until tender and then browned in a little 
butter and sugar. 


STEAK FOR THE SMALL FAMILY 


It is a mistaken idea that it is cheaper 
to buy a steak less than an inch thick. 
It is much better to buy a thick steak 
and to serve smaller pieces than to pur- 
chase such a thin steak that it becomes 
dried up in cooking and requires a large 
piece for a satisfying serving. Then, too, 
it is very difficult to buy a good steak 
when only a small one is needed. A large 
one can be bought and divided up in 
various ways before cooking. Buy, for 
instance, a flat bone sirloin steak which, 
if cut from good beef, will weigh from 
four to five pounds. This may cost you 
an average of fifty to sixty cents a pound. 
Not all portions of it are particularly 
good when broiled and served as a steak 
usually is served. 

Remove the bone, trim off the fat 
around it and remove the tenderloin which 
lies on one side of the bone. This tender- 
loin always will make an excellent steak 
for broiling and will be sufficient to serve 
two or three persons. The small part lying 
above the bone will also give another good 
steak, as well as meat to be used in 
various other ways. 

Put the toughest end of it through 4 
meat chopper and make it into Hamburger 
steaks or meat balls. [Turn to page 44] 
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Grain foods with the enticement of confections to prove food 
that’s “good” for you can be wonderfully delicious too 


- are active afternoons and bright 
mornings due, as millions know, to 
nique foods that delight the appetite, sup- 
ply dynamic energy elements, and yet leave 


A 20 “heavy” feeling. 






Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat 
‘team exploded to 8 times its natural size, 
then oven toasted. It tastes like toasted 
‘utmeats. Almost 20% is bran, but you 
Would never guess it. 


Quaker Puffed Rice are grains of selected 
"ee puffed like the wheat. The great energy 


Speeding 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


elements of carbohydrate food are embodied. 
They are as tempting as confections. 


They are different in every way from any 
other cereal known. Thus taste good when 
no other food attracts. Digest easily, are 
quickly assimilated, apply quick nutrition 
without imposing on the digestion. 


Get Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice at your 
grocer’s. Enjoy the delight of a great 
change at breakfast. Order at luncheon at 
any restaurant for brighter, less loggy 
afternoons. 











Life’s Action 


Mental and Physical 
Through RIGHT EATING 


1~ At Breakfast 
2~ At Luncheon 


ox AKER 






























































“You know how red they used to get” 


My hands - - - 
they dont say 


‘Dishpan no 


we you wash dishes your 
hands are exposed to the 
soap nearly half an hour, three 
times a day. 

The free alkali in most soaps 
—regardless of whether they are 
flakes, chips or cakes—dries up 
the delicate oils Nature placed 
under the outer skin of your 
hands to protect their smooth 
loveliness. Lux diamonds con- 
tain no free alkali. They cannot 
redden or roughen the skin. 

Women, themselves, washing 
their fine things in Lux, dis- 
covered how kind Lux is to 


One eee forall 
is Qlenty for all 
thé 


e“dishes 


Qt Sau 
WT 
\ 


hands. Quickly they began to 
use it for dishwashing and freed 
their hands of that tell-tale “in 
the dishpan look.” 


One teaspoonful whips quick- 
ly into all the foamy suds you 
need for a whole panful of dishes. 
The light Lux suds rinse off so 
quickly and leave your dishes, 
glassware and silver so sparkling 
that Lux actually makes dish- 
washing easier and quicker. 


Save your hands. Keep a 


package of Lux always on your 
pantry shelf. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
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[Continued from page 27] 


on. The trait that strikes me most when 
I think over the technical side of a Barrie 
play is his canny method. Barrie’s Scotch 
thrift not only takes care of every point 
but ties it in securely; often he repeats 
it the traditional three times that will 
make it sure to go over the footlights. 

The faults of Barrie’s plays come largely 
from this repetition and forcing. Some- 
times he pushes his archness too far; 
sometimes he repeats till the effect is too 
sentimentally sweet, too anxious to please. 
But all that is largely absent from this 
present play; in Barrie it is always easily 
forgiven, and drops quickly out of mind. 

The grave, the high, the moral or caus- 
tic, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Euripides, Shaw, 
may frighten or steady or exalt us as the 





case may be. But we like to hide in gent- 
ler places. Barrie stirs our pet follies and 
dreams, our evasions of harsh fact, our 
shy hopes. He is our secret angel in the 
theatre. His quality brings to us the fra- 
grance of sentiment, gossip, gruff laughter, 
of old flower paintings, knitting, open 
fires and tea on rainy afternoons, old ties 
and dear memories. You watch What 
Every Woman Knows, with Miss Helen 
Hay es and Mr. Kenneth McKenna play- 
ing so agreeably. It is Barrie and a rest 
from Broadway, from everything in the 
noisier world; you sit there—it is like 
being a dreamer, a child and a grandfather 
both at a Christmas tree, a Christmas 
tree yourself, a candy heart, a humorous 
philosopher, all rolled into one. 





THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


the marks of Calvary upon his hands and 
feet and side—all this the preacher tells 
with a sense of wonder and reverent joy. 
“Even the birds gathered about him; if 
they, did not understand his words, they 
did understand his love.” 

What has the voice of St. Francis to 
tell us in our noisy, rushing, modern world, 
with its whirring industrialism, its stri- 
dent nationalism, its materialistic science, 
its clashing of races and classes? Why is 
it, asks Dr. Hough, that these modern 
voices leave us wistful and lonely? Is it 
not because something high and fine and 
precious has been lost, a sublime secret 
forgotten? The preacher touches swiftly 


but surely upon the source of our present 
day restless discontent, when men are 
physically so comfortable but spiritually 
so unhappy. 

“So we turn again to St. Francis, who 
knew the wonder of appreciation without 
possession.” 

“And as he comes we seem to see be- 
yond him another Figure, infinitely loving 
and compassionate and strong. Come into 
the world again, Little Brother of Long 
Ago. We need—ah! how sorely and 
deeply—to hear your voice. And we need, 
beyond the power of telling, to meet the 
Master who will walk with you when 
you come.” 





THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


has been considered more sympathetic 
toward China’s aspirations than the other 
powers, but in the acute crisis now ex- 
isting she has not found our attitude en- 
tirely satisfactory, and a marked cooling 
of enthusiasm for us is noticeable. 

The situation is pregnant with possi- 
bilities for disaster. What is needed is 
wisdom and tolerance. China may be in- 


capable of righting herself alone, but help 
should be given without further exploita- 
tion. John Hay once said that the precepts 
of America’s foreign policy were the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule. 
Let us apply the Golden Rule to the China 
of today so that there may sooner be an- 
other mighty factor for peace and civiliza- 
tion in the China of tomorrow. 





CUTTING DOWN YOUR 
MEAT BILL 


[Continued from page 42] 


Or use the Hamburger, 
nicely seasoned, as a stuff- 
ing for cabbage leaves. The 
larger leaves may be filled with the sea- 
soned meat, rolled up and tied, then 
sautéd in some of the fat from the meat. 
Then, with the addition of water, they 
may be simmered until tender and served 
with a gravy made from the liquid in 
the pan. 

Thus, from one steak there may be 
served three meals of meat for a small 
family. 

The bone which was removed from the 
steak, combined with any trimmings from 
the meat, will make a foundation for a 
soup. Add to these water, onion, cabbage 
and carrots and cook for an hour or two 
to make a very palatable vegetable soup. 

The fat which you removed should be 
tried out, being careful that it does not 
at any time reach too high a temperature. 
If it burns, it is neither satisfactory for 
shortening nor wholesome for eating. 
Strain the fat and use it for frying pota- 
toes or other vegetables or meats or as 
a shortening for gingerbread or cookies. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
A CHICKEN 


For the sake of economy and conveni- 
ence, one might wish that chicken could 
be bought in this country in separate small 
pieces, as it is in the markets of Paris. 
When one is obliged to buy a whole 
chicken or fowl at a time, one must con- 
sider the several meals it may yield for a 
small family and ways of serving it, in 
order to make it a reasonable rather than 
an extravagant purchase. 


eh Ra 





First, the legs and wings 
may be removed and used 
for a Casserole of Chicken, 
for which we gave you a recipe in our 
article in the December McCall’s. 

The breast meat, which is always the 
most desirable part, can be removed from 
the bone and separated into four parts. 
These parts, cooked until tender and 
dipped in egg and crumbs, can be baked 
or fried and when served with a cream 
sauce, make a very delicate dish. If you 

prefer, the breasts can be put into a pan, 
covered with pieces of bacon and baked 
in the oven. Served with a cream sauce 
and corn fritters, we have the famous 
Maryland Chicken. 

From the back, feet and neck of the 
chicken can be made a delicious soup to 
which may be added any vegetable desired 
or it may be served as plain chicken soup 
or broth with rice. 

With meat, as with all foods, it is the 

way you use it after it comes into the 
home that makes it an extravagant or an 
economical purchase. If every little par- 
ticle of fat is carefully saved (not until 
it becomes old) and tried out while it is 
fresh; if every piece of bone is put into 
the soup pot; if the meat is cooked in 
several different ways, one can have more 
desirable meals at far less cost. Nothing 
adds so much to the flavor of soup as 
ones from a roasted or broiled piece of 
neat and there is no better fat than that 
which one tries out herself, especially 
chicken fat. 

The high cost of meat is due not alone 
to what we eat but to what we waste. 
A study of the complete utilization of @ 
cut of meat is an experiment in family 
economy which will amply repay you. 
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This unusual “Kitchen-test” 
now takes guesswork out o 


Experienced cooks test this flour 
for every kind of baking—the only 
real proof of how a flour will act 

in your oven 





“ HOSE ‘“‘near-failures’’ and 

half-failures’’?! When your cakes 
or pastries come out slightly heavy or 
soggy. Apparently without reason. 
So irritating. Yetsocommon. Why? 


Half yourbaking “‘luck’’ dependsupon 
how your flour acts in the oven. —Two 
batches of the same brand of flourmay 
seem identical by every possible scien- 
tific test. Yet—in your baking—they 
often give differentresults. This is half 
the cause of all baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved to 
us that there is only one positive way 
to tell how a flour will act for you. 
That is, to bake with samples of every 
batch ourselves. 


That is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 
Before it can go to you, every batch 
Must prove—by actual baking results— 
that it will act the same perfect way 
In your oven. 


GOLD M 


Crospy CompaNy: GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS. MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, Kansas CITY, CHICAGO 


©Kitchen-teSted© 


Wasnuev; 






























This rigid baking test of ours now does 
away with half the cause of all baking 
failures. It is your assurance of per- 
fect results. Read our guarantee, 


The final proof 
Each morning the Gold Medal Kit- 
chen (akitchen justlike yours) receives 


samples from every batch of Gold 
Medal Flour milled the day before. 


All day long Miss Betty Crocker and 
other experienced women 
bake with them—breads, 
pastries, cakes—everything. 
Last year we held back more 
than 5 million pounds of Gold 
Medal Flour. Chemically, it 
was perfect. But our “‘Kit- 
chen-test’’ proved it varied 
slightly in the way it acted in 
the oven. It could not carry 
the Gold Medal label. 

So, at last, in Gold Medal 


you have a flour that you nA. 





know will always 
act the same way 
in your oven. 
Tested for every 
kind of 
This means one 
flour for a// your 
baking. There is 
no better flour for 
cakes or pastries. 
Why pay more? 





Listeninon Betty Crocker 
Radio Cooki: 
10:45 A,M 


School— 
., Mon., Wed., 
Delight ful, new 


** Kitchen-tested’’ recipes. 


ie 


recipe. 





Money-back guarantee 

If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you most uniformly 
good results of any flour you have 
ever tried—you may return the un- 
used portion of your sack of flour 
to your grocer. He’ll pay you back 
full purchase price. We'll repay 
him. So make this trial. Order a 
sack from your grocer today. 


Special—for the South. Gold 
Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) 
for our Southern trade is milled 
in the South at our Louisville mill. 
Every batchis ‘*Kitchen-tested”’ 
before it goes to you. 


EDAL FLOUR 


. LovIsvILLe, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 


Re 


(— 





MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
i Dept. 208, Minneapolis, Minn. 


jEnclosedfind $1.00for your new boxof**Kitchen-| 
tested’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (Itis under-! 


f baking 


Gold Medal Chocolate Pre 
delicious. One of the many delightful rec- 
ipes constantly created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen, “‘Kitchen-tested’”” Recipes with 
*“Kitchen-tested”” Fiour— perfect results 
always! Read our special offer. 


Unusually 





Special Offer__~ © 
‘“*Kitchen-tested”’ 
Recipes-— 
relieve baking monotony 
and offer new delights 


As we test all Gold Medal Flour in 
our kitchen we also create and test de- 
lightful new recipes. We have printed 
these “Kitchen-tested” recipes on 
cards and filed them in neat wooden 
boxes, handy for your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of 
the new Gold Medal Home Service 
Recipe Boxes, complete with recipes, 
for only $1.00 (less than this service 
actually costs us). Twice as many 
fecipes as in original box. Just send 
coupon with check, money order, or 
plain dollar bill. 
If you prefer to see first what the reci- 
pes are like, we will be glad to send 
ou selected samples 
or 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and 
mailing. Check and 
mail the coupon for 
whichever you desire. 


SRS alee Aeelpeaes =>) 


Send coupon now. A new; 
delight awaits you 


Stood I may send for new recipes free.) H Se) 





Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby Co. 


Grom 
LAKE PLACID 


to 


PALM BEACH 


q have told it to hundreds 
of women in the smart 
circles of Gashion..... 
and I want you, too, to 


know how to have 


Youthful 


Beauty 


Instantly 


By Madame Jeannette de Cordet 


Famous Beauty Specialist 


OU need not fear the sun of the south, 
‘Vite snows of the north, or the variable 
seasons in between. I can help you look as 
young as the newest debutante. 

Your skin can always look fresh and young 
with my special twin treatment for beauty. 
You can have the white brow and delicately 
colored cheeks that give every woman the 
effect of natural, youthful loveliness. 

There seems to be actual magic in the 
manner in which Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and Pompeian Bloom gg on your skin, trans- 
forming its dull tone to quick, young beauty. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder comes in a selec- 
tion of shades that are tone-perfect to bring 
youthful beauty to every typical skin, from 
the most romantic of brunettes to the most 
delicate of golden blondes. 

And Pompeian Bloom is a perfect compan- 
ion for this powder, as it too has a range of 
marvelously natural colors for all women. Used 
together, this powder and this rouge make an 
already-smooth skin dazzlingly beautiful. 


eMy way to “ Youthful Beauty” 
First, cover the skin evenly with Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. It imparts the rose-petal soft- 


ness of youth. 


Then a touch of Pompeian Bloom for color. 
Do you know that color in the cheeks gives 
the eyes a youthful sparkle? 

Now dust over again with your powder to 
soften and blend the rouge. Result? Youthful 
beauty—instantly. 

The shade charts show you exactly which 
shades of powder and rouge you should use for 
your own type of beauty. 

All shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder and 
Bloom for sale at drug and toilet counters. 
Price 60c per box. (In Canada slightly higher.) 
Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Vewnette. cle Lorvctet- 


y SPECIALISTE EN BEAUTE 


Dompeian 


Beauty Powder ow - Bloom 


SHADE CHARTS 


Pompe1an Beauty Powper comes in: Flesh — 
a definite pink for fresh, youthful skins; Peach 
(formerly called Naturelle)—a delicate creamy 
pink shade, with a rosy suggestion of youth; 
Rachel — the creamy tan shade for the brunette 
type; and White— the pure white powder shade. 


PompPeIANn B oom, a perfect rouge, comes in 
Medium — a soft warm rose that gives natural 
color to the average skin; Oriental—a more bril- 
liant tone similar to poppy-red; Orange — the 
correct tint for sun-kissed types; Light and Dark 
shades are two other tones of Medium Bloom. 


ROM the delightful resorts 
of the south to the sporting 
gaieties in the north, one sees such 
smart-looking women! They all 


have an exquisite beauty of skin. 
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Get Panel and Samples 


Generous samples of Pompeian Powder 
and Bloom will be sent with the beautiful 
new Art Panel for only toc. This picture, 
entitled “The Bride,” by the famous ar- 
tist, Rolf Armstrong, is reproduced in 
colors. Actual size 27 x 7 inches, art store 
value easily 75c. Madame Jeannette’s 
booklet of beauty suggestions also sent. 


TEAR OFF NOW! 
YOU MAY FORGET! 





Madame Jeannette de Cordet 

POMPEIAN, 2200 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin pre 

ferred) for 1927 Panel and samples of lowder 

and Bloom. 


Ponder dhades.. odo sas secdsves«s-- : 
Medium rouge sent unless another shade req.¢st 
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Are you a martyr over your housework or do you push it through 
so you will have time for other things? 


LEISURE GAINED OR 
TIME WASTED —WHICH? 


BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 
Head of Home Economics Work, Garland School of Homemaking 


ILLUSTRATION BY CORNELIA BROWNLEE 


hour a day given 
to you, what would 
you do with it? 

Perhaps your answer 
will be like the old 
English recipe for hare pie which began: 
“First catch the hare,” and you will say: 
“Show me how to get the hour. I have 
plenty of ways of using it!” 

So many of us have not considered our- 
selves as candidates for leisure that we 
will have to sell ourselves the idea. We 
snatch an hour here and a day there, but 
we do not realize that we need leisure ‘as 
regularly as we do food. I have just been 
looking over a preliminary report of a 
survey of living conditions in farm homes 
in an Eastern State, which gives the home- 
maker’s average working day as thirteen 
and one fifth hours. It also shows that 
women on moderate incomes are working 
Just as long hours as women managing on 
low incomes. This proves that those 
homemakers who have more money to 
Spend are not getting correspondingly 
more leisure. Is it because there has been 
so much talk about women’s work never 
being done that we have accepted this 
as a fact? Or is it because we haven’t 
a definite plan for getting leisure and 
using it when we get it? 

If you are the kind of housekeeper 
who martyrizes over your housework and 
feel proud that you work all day long 
and never have time to do anything but 
work, this article won’t do you a bit of 
good! It is intended for the woman who 
has a keen desire to do her housework, 
hot shirking or slighting it, but pushing it 
through so that she will have time and 
¢pportunity for other things. 

_ There are two factors to be considered 
I getting leisure. One is to plan your life 
So that you can have leisure and the 
other is to use the leisure that you have 
wrested from a busy day so it will rest 
and recreate you. Probably you and I 
Won't agree on what we mean by leisure. 

0 you it means a morning’s work in your 
garden or an hour’s rest and reading after 
lunch or a visit with a friend or an op- 
portunity to work and add to the family 
mcome. To me it may mean an hour at 
my typewriter or time to attend a com- 
mittee meeting. But whatever it is, 
the thing we want to do and enjoy do- 
ing is the thing that sends us back 
to the routine of our job rested and 

appy. 

In making your plans for leisure, how 
much do you want and what else are 


I’ you had one free 


you willing to give up 
to get it? So often it 
is merely a matter of 
choice. Do you want 
leisure more than you 
want a new hat, and 
are you willing to spend money for 
leisure instead of for a new hat? 

If you are the kind of worker who has 
always dawdled over dish-washing, are 
you willing to hustle and set a time limit 
en yourself and get it done within the 
limit? A charming friend of mine who 
delights in reading while she washes 
dishes has bits of poetry slipped into the 
ledge over the sink. This sounds as if 
she were taking the drudgery out of dish- 
washing, but what really happens is that 
it slows up her work and divides her 
attention to such an extent that she spends 
most of her day doing housework. She 
is never willing to entertain her friends at 
dinner because it takes such an endless 
time to wash up after them. 

If you are really going to make leisure, 
it means doing your work with all that 
is in you and getting on to other things. 
You can’t waste time and have leisure. 
Perhaps, in addition, you will need ac- 
tually to modify certain phases of your 
living, serve less elaborate Sunday dinners 
and simpler desserts or do less house- 
cleaning. Or you may even have to 
change the habits of the family, estab- 
lish family routine and demand observance 
of it. 

I know that if there are children, it 
makes the problem more difficult, but 
none the less necessary. A rested mother 
ought to be the right of every little child. 

You can’t just add a job to the other 
activities of life and not do some eliminat- 
ing, and it is purely a personal problem 
as to the adjustment you can make. No 
matter whether you want leisure for work 
or for play you must work out a flexible 
plan and endeavor to abide by it. 

First, set down on paper all of the 
“must-be-dones-every-day,” and for the 
average homemaker this is a formidable 
list. Can you dovetail any of these tasks 
into each other and save thirty precious 
minutes? Or are there certain jobs that 
you could pass on to other members of 
the family? 

Next, make a list of the special things 
to be done each week and see if you 
can’t, by a small expenditure of money, 
have one or more of them struck from 
the list. 

You who must have leisure in order to 
add to the family [Turn to page 48] 











Don’t hurt him, Mother, 
with pins and buttons 


How to dress your baby in a human way 


If a Baby could only tell you! It is not colic or ‘*temper’’ 
that makes him cry so often as pricking pins and bruising 
buttons. And now there’s a way to dress Baby without any 
pricking pins or bruising buttons. It’s the Vanta way. 


Instead of pins and buttons you fasten the little garments 
by cute little bows of twistless tape. These dainty fasten- 
ings make each Vanta garment instantly adjustable, fitting 
Baby comfortably, without once turning him over. 

Vanta Baby Garments are always of highest quality, non- 
shrinkable, guaranteed. All are twice sterilized in the making, 
once just before packing, so they come antiseptically clean. 


eS For Your Baby 








t In justice to your little one, dress him the first two years 
=. the Vanta way. It’s much simpler and cuter than the old 
: way. But, most important, Baby is more comfortable and 
happy—and safe! 

Almost all good stores carry Vanta Baby Garments in their 
Infant’s Department. If your store does not, write direct 

: to-us. We’ll see that you’re supplied. 

ia caeaah Ek aoe eee te Vanta Garments come in all fabrics. Each fabric is plainly 
finest. numbered. So if you start with fabric No. 3, for example, 
be sure all his garments are No. 3. Changing fabrics brings 
on colds, and colds are the beginning of most of Baby’ ills. 
For children over two years, we make a complete line of 
buttoned garments. They come in the same fabrics. 


>. Vanta Twistless Tape 
\ Note—Vanta Twistless Tape, patented, is different from 





Vanta Vest 


The shirt without a fault. Sizes 1 to 6. Double 
over the chest and abdomen where constant pro- 
tection is needed. Will not gape at the neck or 
“work up.” Fastenings are of Vanta Twistless 








Vanta ‘‘K’’ Band 


—the perfect 
summer garment 


Doctors and nurses 
agree that babies should 
not wear wool over the 
chest and back in warm 
weather, yet they need 
that “touch of wool’’ 
over the abdomen. The 
Vanta ‘*K” Band meets 
this need, the upper part 
beingoflisle orsilkand | 
the part covering the 


\\ any other tape. It will not kink, twist, curl or ravel. If tape 
j had not been improved this way, this method of dressing 
W Baby would not have been practical. 


Vanta Abdominal Binders 


>... No Pins—No Sewing. Holds the naval dressing in place 
fo% perfectly. A knit fabric, sufficiently elastic to permit 
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abdomen is of fi 1° . SOOT : : 

end lilo, The two on- :* FEEIS the little “tummy” to expand after feeding. Fastens on 
terials are joined in the % . the side with three dainty bows of Vanta Twistless Tape. 
knitting withoutaseam, , 


A FREE GIFT—‘o Mothers 


Vanta Diaper Pattern and Twistless Tape 
No cost to you whatever. Nothing to pay now or later. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below and we will send you postpaid and free of charge— 


1, Pattern for making the Vanta Pinless Diaper. 
2. Enough Vanta Twistless Tape for one Diaper. 
3. ““Baby’s Outfit,” 56-page Book, illustrated in colors. 


Write today while this free gift offer holds good. Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 92, 325 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 
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Baby Garments 


Vanta Knit Knitie ~* 
—cannot bind 
under arms 
The ideal sleeping garment. 
Closes at the bottom like a 
bag, keeps feet and hands 
covered, prevents thumb- 





sucking and infection of the EE a 
eyes, often caused by rubbing ye 
with the we aoe may Se Earnshaw Sales Co., Dept. 92 : 7 AY 
Te aad ae oe 825 W. Jackson Blvd. ,Chicago, Ill. a 
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Baby’s Outfit Book 


“Baby's Outfit” contains practical Ton chiapas Re aa ae er AE, 
information on what Mother should : 

know before and after Baby’s arriv- City 
al. Endorsed by doctorsevery where. 
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than cosmetics or art can make it 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S TREATMENTS normalize every func- 
tion of the skin—supply every need of the tissues—so that 
the skin is vigorously healthy—lovely without need of artifice 


> MANY WOMEN come to Eliza- 
beth Arden for expert advice on 
make-up! And they are surprised 
when Miss Arden says, ‘‘ Make 
your cheeks naturally pink, your 
eyes naturally clear, make your 
blood help to purify and brighten 
your skin.’” That is the basis of 
the Elizabeth Arden method. 
This same scientific purpose is 
behind every step in the Elizabeth 
Arden Treatments for the skin. 
Miss Arden is never content to 
conceal blemishes. She will teach 
you how to remove them. How to 
cleanse the skin properly, to cor- 


rect blackheads. How to restore 
the elastic vitality of muscles that 
have begun to go flabby. How to 
nourish a skin that is falling into 
wrinkles and furrows. 

You can follow the Elizabeth 
Arden method with wonderful re- 
sults at home, using the very same 
Preparations which form a part 
of the Treatments given in Miss 
Arden’s Salon. If you would like 
Miss Arden’s advice on the correct 
careof your skin, write her, describ- 
ing its characteristics and faults. 
She ‘will outline for you a com- 
plete course of home treatments. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 
Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 
$2.25, $4. 
Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. I/lusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
and Banan. $3. 
Venetian June Geranium Bathodomes. 
Finest imported bath soap, leaves the skin 
soft and white. soc a cake. $3 a box of 6. 
Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
freshing, remedial. In box, 75¢. In tube, 6oc. 
v 7 

Write for a copy of ‘‘Tue QugsT OF THE 
Beautirut,"’ Elizabeth Arden's book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bend St. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 

BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
PALM BEACH: 2 Via Parigi 


CHICAGO: 70 E. Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 

DETROIT: 318 Book Building 
PHILADELPHIA: 1335S. 18th St. 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
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LEISURE GAINED OR 


TIME WASTED —- WHICH? 


income have the most dif- 
ficult problem of all, for 
you must plan your time ; 
so that you can have consecutive hours in 
which to do it. This means reducing 
personal and family living to essentials, 
and yet no one of us who is responsible 
for a home can afford to lower our 
standards of living or do away with the 
niceties of life. 

A young woman—we will call her Mrs. 
Brown—came to me last year and said: 

“We are deeply in debt. It is beginning 
to worry me dreadfully. Do you think it 
would be right for me to get a job and 
go to work?” 

No one but Mrs. Brown and her hus- 
band could really decide that question, 
but often the point of view of an outsider 
bolsters up our own decisions. I knew what 
anxiety she was going through, so I sug- 
gested that we talk over her problem. 

“There are just my husband and my- 
self,” she said, “and my mother as a 
third member of the family in the sum- 
mer-time. Our home is a six-room cottage 
in the suburb of L— with excellent train 
service to the city. I have no desire to 
work toward a profession or to take a 
position indefinitely, just to earn some- 
thing to help pay off our indebtedness. 
Do you think I can do it?” 

I asked her these questions, which you 
must ask yourself if your problem is 
similar to hers: 

“Are you willing to give up teas, bridge, 
luncheons—all of your day-time social 
life?” 

“Are you willing to simplify your living 
and do it cheerfully?” 

“Can you live by the clock, not just go 
te work by it?” 

“What part-time help can you get that 
would not be too expensive for you to 
hire?” She could not afford to entirely 
replace herself at home, as the salary of 
a good domestic worker would probably 
be as much as two-thirds of her own 
earnings her first year. 

“Are you willing to keep your ex- 
penses down so that the money you earn 
really will go toward reducing the debt 
and not into expensive clothing and 
luxuries?” Getting a job does not always 
mean money saved, for carfares, lunches, 
extra clothing and help eat into the weekly 
pay envelope. 

“In the first place,” I told her, after 
she had answered my questions satis- 
factorily, “you will have to have the 
cooperation of your husband, for if he 
is continually to grumble because you 
serve fruit instead of home-made apple 
pie for dessert, if he is going to be a 
stumbling-block in the way of a well- 
ordered routine, your efforts to use your 


[Continued from page 47] 
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leisure profitably will be 
hopeless. Once he has been 
converted to the new or- 
der of things, it will be necessary for him 
to take over certain home responsibilities, 

Briefly, the schedule we worked out for 
her was this: 

Their day begins at six-thirty. Then 
a simple breakfast of fruit, cereal, toast 
and coffee is on the table at seven- 
thirty. After breakfast, Mrs. Brown 
washes the silver, stacks the breakfast 
dishes neatly in a dish-pan and covers 
them with water, runs the carpet-sweeper 
around the dining-room, straightens and 
dusts the living-room, makes the beds and 
puts in the grocery order. She prefers 
this particular arrangement because she 
likes to come home to an orderly house. 
You might like some other plan better. 

At twenty-five minutes of nine she takes 
off her gingham cover-all and leaves the 
house for her train. At five-thirty she is 
back at the house and just as soon as she 
has changed into a house-dress she goes 
te the kitchen and finishes the prepara- 
tions for dinner. By the time Mr. Brown, 
reaches home at six, dinner is ready. 

While dinner is cooking the breakfast 
dishes have to be washed. A faucet dish- 
washing device, a drainer and plenty of 
hot water make short work of it, for she 
does not dry them. Cooking ahead for 
the next day’s dinner must be done. Being 
fore-handed, she cooks potatoes enough 
for two or three meals at a time. The 
flank end of yesterday’s steak is made 
into meat pie and left-over spinach into 
Eggs Florentine. 

She takes Monday evening to plan 
meals for the week. Then she lives closely 
by the plan. The clearing up and putting 
away after dinner is a cooperative job, 
and is accomplished by eight o’clock. 

The laundry is sent out of the house 
and one of the changes Mrs. Brown has 
found necessary to make is to invest in 
serviceable personal garments which can 
be sent to the laundry. Her schedule does 
not allow for any laundry work in the 
evenings or on Saturday. On alternate 
Fridays the house is thoroughly cleaned 
by a day worker. The cost of the laundry 
and of the day worker are the only in- 
crease in expenditures. Saturday afternoons 
Mrs. Brown does necessary shopping. 

Mrs. Brown decided that early Sunday 
evening suppers should be their chief 
form of entertaining and I suggested that 
Mr. Brown should help with getting this 
ready as well as the clearing up. 

Full days, you will say. Yes, but not 
necessarily heavy ones, for Mrs. Brown is 
meeting interesting people and she comes 
home to her homemaking at night with 
renewed interest. 


IS YOUR CHILD STARVING FOR SUNLIGHT? 


[Continued from page 34] 


Nor does it seem to disappear from the 
oil when it is kept, even for a long time, 
under the careful conditions which are 
now the rule. 

There is now good experimental evidence 
to show that sunlight is of great impor- 
tance to the nursing mother and to the 
infant which she is breast-feeding. An ex- 
periment has just been reported with two 
groups of cows which were kept in a dark 
stable for several weeks during the ex- 
periment. They were fed and cared for 
exactly alike, except that one group was 
irradiated daily with the rays of a 
quartz-mercury lamp which gives rays 
rich in ultra-violet light, and the other 
group was not. Two groups of chickens 
were so fed and kept away from light that 
they developed a mild grade of rickets. 
Qne group was then fed the milk from 
the irradiated cows and the other group 
the milk from the cows kept indoors and 
not irradiated. The former were cured of 
their rickets and the latter group devel- 
oped a severe grade of the disease. 

Not only were the cows themselves 
benefited by ultra-violet light when kept 
indoors, but they produced under the in- 





fluence of the light so much vitamin D 
that they were able to secrete into their 
milk an amount sufficient to protect the 
chicks which drank the milk. This 
proves that illumination of a mother 
may greatly improve the quality of her 
milk as a preventive of rickets in her baby. 

It has become a common practice to ex- 
pose children and sometimes adults to the 
rays of certain kinds of lamps which give 
off large amounts of ultra-violet light. 
This is undoubtedly beneficial in some 
cases, but there is great danger in over- 
exposing the body to these rays which are 
chemically very active. Such treatment 
should be taken only under the direction 
and careful supervision of a competent 
medical adviser. 

During the warm months of the year, 
children should be permitted to play in 
the sunshine with little clothing. A thor- 
ough bronzing of the skin during sum- 
mer would prove of great benefit to any 
child, whether strong or delicate. Exposure 
should be gradual so the skin will tan 
without becoming sunburned. Sunburn is 
very injurious and should be carefully 
guarded against in children and adults. 
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STORY OF LITTLE CHARITY 


Told by the Radio Fairy 






AROLINE sat in the library waiting for 
( Tempa, the Radio Fairy, to come to her. 
Suddenly she heard a burst of music coming 
right out of the radio loud speaker—a marching 
tune that set her feet to keeping time gaily. It 
made her see flags and soldiers and great gray 
warships. She thought she heard a horn and she 
knew she heard a drum, and the music kept coming 
nearer and nearer until it stopped with a bang just the way 
music does in the theatre before the big singer comes 
on the stage. She looked up in surprise—and there tiptoe 
on the loud speaker was Tempa, looking somehow rather 
warlike. She stopped dancing and smiled. “I have a story,” 
she announced, “that goes right with the tune you just 
heard—about little Charity and her faithfulness and loyalty.” 
Caroline shut her eyes happily and waited. Oh, whit a 
picture she saw. Dozens and hundreds of soldiers in red, 
red coats and horses and guns on wagons, all going, going—a 
stream of them that didn’t seem to have any beginning or 
any end. Then Tempa began to talk. 


ORE than two hundred years ago, there was war, 
red war in the land; 
On one side American colonists, a brave and valiant band; 
On the other, the English redcoats, armies from over the sea, 
Who laughed at the colonists’ efforts to throw off the 
king and be free. 
Bravely they went on fighting, year after bitter year; 
Saw friends in battle fallen, saw loss of all things dear; 
Still seeing one duty only, to fight till they won or died, 
From summer to blazing autumn, from winter to sweet 
spring tide.” 


AROLINE saw the soldiers disappearing in the distance 

and another picture came before her. A farm lay 
smiling in the sun of summer. A big carriage with two 
prancing horses was drawn up at the front door of a big 
white house, and into it were climbing a lady with nodding 
plumed hat, several children, and a tall gentleman in colonial 
dress. He turned to give last directions to a servant and 
they rode away, the other servants waving and waving. 
Then they all went back into the house—all but one girl, 
not a big girl—in fact, she didn’t seem much older than 
Caroline. She waved her apron long after the carriage was 
out of sight, and then she went back to the house. 


HARITY, the little bond-girl, watched them ride away, 
Wished for a fleeting moment her life was not work, 
but play. 
Then with a tune on her lips, her heart again content, 
With strong and willing little hands, back to her work 
she went. 
She wished she might go to the city, as the carriage 
rolled away, 
But Colonel Ashforth had asked them surely, each one, tostay, 
To watch the house and the larder, the cattle and 
snowy sheep, 
And every servant had promised a faithful watch to keep, 
While the Ashforths sought distraction in town, still 
grieving sore, 
Their hearts still mourning always for their son killed 
in the war. 
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Charity wept when they brought him home in his uni- 
form dead, 

And her tears were as. deep as the Colonel’s over the 
still young head. 

Loyal she was to the family who had saved her from 
bitter need, 

She, a motherless unloved child, the victim of a father’s 


greed. 

The Ashforths took her as a bond-girl—they te pay 
for her keep, 

To see she had food and shelter and a proper place to sleep, 

And she to work for them in return till she was a 
woman grown, 

Until they found her a husband and a hearth and a home 
of her own. 

Pleasant her work and her home here, kindly they were 
and just, 

And the little bond-girl vowed that she would be true to 
her trust. 


HE picture changed suddenly to a view of horsemen 

galloping, galloping along a country road. Then it 
switched back again to the house. The horses had come to 
a stop in front of it, and their wild-eyed riders were 
leaning over the smoking flanks talking to the servants who 
rushed out to meet them, panic on every face. 

“Hurry, the redcoats are coming,” was the fearful message 
they brought, 

“Back of the hills we.saw them—a terrible battle is fought. 

Ours is the loss—and they’re coming—as fast as ever 
they can— 

They will pillage and 
selves, Woman and man.’ 

Then on they galloped again, each on his weary horse 

To bear the news of their danger to all they met in 
their course. 

From the house the servants went tumbling, with bundles 
and babes in their arms. 

Woe and fear on each face at this bitter war’s alarms. 

They called little Charity, “Hurry,” but she shook her 
curly head, 

“IT promised the Colonel I’d stay here—oh, I couldn’t 
go,” she said. 

They tried in vain to persuade her, but every demand 
was in vain, 

And finally they left her to scurry down through the 
sunlit lane. 


kill you, run quickly, save your- 


— neighbors came riding pell-mell, and tried to make 
er go, 

Though her heart with fear was thumping, her answer 
was always no. 

When the last of them had gone, she turned and went 








back to the house, 
So silent, so empty and lonely, not even the sound 
of a mouse. 
All day she polished and scoured, all day she 
cleaned and swept, 
Looking often out of the window, a timorous 
watch she kept. 
In the well she hid all the silver, gave the stock 
their evening meal, 
Then watched the shadows of evening around the big 
house steal. 
She heard the horseman coming, and bravely went to 
the door, 
And there stood a single redcoat, one soldier—and no 
one more. 
“Come, give me food to stay me till I reach my 
journey’s goal, 
And tell me the way to Ipswich, maid, say quick or 
your life the toll.” 
So Charity hurried and brought him slabs of her new- 
baked bread, 
With her fresh-churned butter thick and yellow ‘twas 
spread, 
A big warm hunk of corncake on a dainty willow plate, 
And a glass of milk all foaming, and she watched him 
while he ate. 
Then Charity curtsied gravely and pointed him on his way, 
And swift he leaped to the saddle, not even for thanks 
did he stay. , 
The picture changed to the inside of the house. Caroline 
saw Charity cover over the fire in the big keeping room. 
She watched her put the settles and benches in place round 
the hearth. Then, just as she was winding the tall grand- 
father clock, the door burst open and the face of Colonel 
Ashforth peered in full of fear. Then Caroline saw his look 
of relief when Charity, turning round at the opening door, 
her hand caught to her heart, recognized her employer and 
swept him a polite little curtsy. Then Tempa went on: 


ILL and the rest overtook me’and told me how you 
had staved. 

Swiftly I rode home to save you, my faithful, my brave 
little maid. 

Has none of the enemy come here, was it all a false alarm, 

That you are here so peaceful, with never a bit of harm? 

“A redcoat came here riding, sir, not more than an hour ag0, 

Demanding I give him food, and a good trencherman he, 
I trow. 

I gave him bread and fresh butter, and when he rode away; 

He asked me the road to Ipswich and how to reach there 
today.” : 

The Colonel started in terror, “Our men we'll nett 
see alive, c 

For at Ipswich they are hiding until reinforcements arrive. 

They will be cut off by the British, to leave they neve! 
will dare, , 

And the bitterest part of the tale is that Washington 
is there.” , 

But Charity only curtsied, and then with a smile she said, 

“T had to feed my foeman, or he said he would shoot 
me dead; 

But I told him go left at the crossroads, [Turn to page 106) 
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but NOT th I did it” 
sal 
e sound 
Jay she 
wn An unfortunate experience in washing a new chiffon dress 
ie stock 
the big 126 East 59th Street, 
New York City 
vent to 
at ‘“ HEN I BOUGHT IT they told me it “The design and style of the dress pleased 
was washable. And it was washable, meso much that I bought another exactly like 
ch my but not the way I did it. It was a printed chif- _ the first to take with me ona trip to Bermuda. 
uick or fon—a lovely dress, green and white, one of I’ve always washed it in Lux and will wear the 
ey, the newest designs. I washed it myself—not dress again this summer. It still looks like 
wie in Lux, I must confess. It faded badly—so new,” 
y “twas badly that I wouldn’t have worn it again. —Janet Taylor. 
y plate, I took it back to the store and reminded (A recent investigation shows that 71% of the women inter- 
ed him them that they had sold it to me as washable. viewed in New York City use Lux for washing their silks and + 
oo They said of course they assumed I would printed chiffons, their sensitive woolens and other fine things) 
thanks wash such a delicate thing in Lux, 
Caroline These three interesting letters 
were selected from the 475,000 
grand: received this year by Lever 
age Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 623 Lake Ave. 
ig door, Wilmette (suburb of Chicago) 
yer and 
on: - AND-MADE FRENCH UNDERTHINGS are nct 
782 Dudley Street, Dorchester, Mass. exactly common possessions of mine! So when I 
ow you = » : 
“* WAS INVITED UP NORTH to enjoy the winter brought two lovely crepe de chine slips from Paris I 
y brave I sports, only to find that my favorite skiingsweater—a  ‘eSolved then and there that no laundress would ever 
» shme, brilliant all-over design—looked dingy and unattractive. touch them. 4 
harm?” And there wasn’t time to send it to the cleaner’s! My sis- “But, as luck would have it, one slip did get into my 
our ag0, ter told me I was a goose not to wash it myself in Lux. So laundress’ hands and she washed it in the good old- 
man he, I did and I wish you could see it! The colors are fashioned way. Its charm vanished—it became just an 
° away, just as bright as they were originally and it didn’t | ordinary, washed-out looking undergarment. 
‘h there Shrink a particle, thanks to Lux. Everyone at the “Yesterday I washed the other slip in Lux. Really it 
: house party admired my sweater—they thought looked prettier than the day I bought it. I was so 
I] neer it was a new one.” delighted I had to sit down and write you a note of 
. arrive. — Miss Dorothy E. Casey. thanks for Lux.” 
a ; : ; —Mary C. Jarvis 
y never (76% of the women. interviewed in Boston use Lux for 
hington 4 washing their fine things, including voolens) (78% of the women interviewed in Chicago used Lux) 
he said, 
d shoot 
1ge 106) 
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—this summer in South- 
ern California—Vacation 








Different 
Sights 











Land Supreme. 


—— 


A Desert 


Yucca—San 
OST of all, you need com- _ Bernardino 
plete change—of environ- County. 


ment—of thought—of activities— 

fresh interests—and the vital, keen enjoy- 
ment of the things you love most to do, what- 
ever they may be. 

You will find these here in Southern 
California. And here, with alluring settings 
of mountains and sea, orange, palm and 
pepper trees, Old Spanish Missions, lovely 
vistas of valleys and hillsides, you can play 
golf or tennis, swim, dance, hike, motor, 
sail, at any time of year. Delightful days 
with cool nights (spent under blankets), 
even in summer, give you a keener edge for 
living. For, climatically, this is one of the 
World's finest summer lands. The average 
mean temperature in a central city (U. S. 
Weather Bureau records for the past fifty 
years) is 66 degrees for June; 70 for July; 
71 for August; and 69 for September—a 
grand average of 69 fcr fifty summers. 
Humidity is always low. 

Attractive little bungalows, half-hidden 
under clambering roses, can be had at mcder- 
ate rentals. Or stay in hotels, apartments 
and boarding houses at very low costs. 

Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, 
return by way of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast in 
one memorable trip. 

Reduced rates are in effect on all railroads 
from May 15th to October 31st. 

We have issued probably the most com- 
plete book on vacations ever printed, 52 
pages, illustrated. Just send coupon below 
and get a copy free. 





The city of Loa Angeles, with a population 
of well over a miilion, is the largest city on 
the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the 
country's richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous reaources 
of Southern California are indicated by the 
following facts and figures pertaining to the 
County of Los Angeles alone: 

Vatue of Agricultural and Live Stock Prod- 
ucta( 1925) , $8 2,744; Value of Citrus Prod- 
ucts (1925), $23,241,503; Oi! Production 
(1925), 140,000, : Harbor Imports 
(1925), 4,156,177 tona; Harbor Exports( 1925). 
16,154,566 tons; Total 


5.912 






20,310,743. 
A producing season of 365 days a year per- 
mitting year ‘round crops, 





Southern 






Harbor Tonnage | 


California 


All - Year Vacation Land Supreme 





> Dept. 2S Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 





ALL-Year CLUB oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


i Los Angeles, California 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 


California vacations 30 booklets telling especially of 

= the attractions and oprortunities in the counties which 
ave checked 

} Los Angeles Orange Riverside 

San Bernardino Santa Barbara Ventura 

San Diego 
PBs vccdcccccsscescocecacccesosaccsewsensecseues 
Street 
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Exposure to cold air and playing in the snow does 
not necessarily mean danger to a child’s health 


Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols 


PREVENTING and TREATING COLDS 


BY CHARLES GiILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 


Y an infection is meant 

that the parts referred 

to in the title have 
been invaded by bacteria in 
sufficient number and viru- 
lency to produce a reaction 
of a catarrhal nature on the part of the 
tissues involved. This reaction may be 
local entirely with little constitutional in- 
volvement in which event the child will 
not appear ill but is made uncomfortable 
by an interference with the normal func- 
tion of the parts. Thus in 





mon cold” is the most prevalent of all. 
In the ordinary case the procedure is usu- 
ally as follows: 

Beginning at the nose with an acute 
congestion of the mucous membrane of 
the parts, the inflammation extends in- 


volving the naso-pharynx 
and the throat structures 
generally which includes the 
faucial pillars and the 
tonsils. On inspection the 
mucous membrane of the 
throat presents a reddened swollen appear- 
ance. This does not necessarily mean 
tonsillitis as that is quite another disorder. 
Tonsillitis may, however, be a part of 
the picture, but in most colds the tonsils 
escape with but a slight involvement of 
the mucous surfaces. In 








many cases of so-called 
“head cold” there is no sign 
of actual illness, on the 
other hand in_ tonsillitis 
there is always pronounced 
systemic disturbance as well 
as the localized involvement 
of the tonsils. 

There is no such thing as 
“catching cold,” a term that 
was applied to catarrhal 
respiratory conditions before 
bacteriology was thought of. 
The term still holds, how- 
ever, and conveys to the 
reader a familiar and defi- 
nite fact and for that reason 
it will be used in this arti- 
cle. Cold in the head, con- 
gested throat, tonsillitis and 
spasmodic croup (non-diph- 
theritic) are of microbic 
origin and the nature of the J 
infection, the bacteria that 
caused the disorder, may be 
easily determined by labor- 
atory methods. Various 
types and combinations of 
bacterial invasion will be 
found operative. Inasmuch 
as the acute respiratory in- 
fections are due to the ac- 
tion of micro-organisms, 
they may be prevented in 
large measure by protecting 
the child from exposure to 
those who are ill. 

Small children should be 
prevented from coming in 
contact with adults or 
children with colds. Infants 
have poor resistance to bac- 
teria, and an infection that 
may be of little consequence 
to an adult or a runabout 
child may be decidedly seri- 
ous in a three months old 
baby. The factor of exposure 
is much exaggerated. The ex- 
posure to cold air or pro- 
longed cold may make the 
mucous membranes less re- 
sistant, but without the 
presence of bacteria there 
will be but little trouble. 
Among the ailments of 





ANGELO PATRI SAYS: 


EARS of many sorts oppress childhood. Some of 
them rise out of the mysterious depths of the child’s 
unconscious mind; some appear after misunderstood or 
shocking experience. Some of them, and this is the sad- 
dest of all causes, grow under the oppression of 


teachers and parents. 


A dominant personality wakens fear in a child. I know 
a mother who paralyzed the intelligence of her son by 
her powerful dramatics. “Close the door. Stand here be- 
fore your mother and confess your misconduct,” said 
she, in tones that made the boy grow pale and tremble. 


She never struck him. Fust numbed him. 


Impatient, erratic control cultivates fear in the child oil 

who lives under its shadow. He never knows whether he 

will receive a kiss or a blow. Such wavering brings on 
doubt and its consequent fear of self-direction. All 


initiative is destroyed. 


Mysterious threatenings create dreadful fear. A humor- 

ous teacher roared at a little child who was in disorder, 

“You stop that or I'll raise my voice in expostulation 

and cause you to desist.” The man meant no harm but 
the child fell into hysterics and was afraid 


to return to school. 


Fear is a most dangerous force to use in child training. 
It stunts growth. It takes the laughter out of childhood. 
It ruins the afflicted child’s faith in people and in him- 
self. It breeds the ghosts that rise to stalk the full-grown 


man’s aspiring soul on the very verge 
of its high achievement. 


I can offer no better guiding principle than the old, old, 
“Perfect love casteth out fear.” The child reared in love 
is a free triumphant spirit, master of his place 


and circumstance. 


infants and in young children 
there are at first signs of 
nasal obstruction due to 
swelling and congestion of 
the mucous membrane lining 
the nasal passages, which 
in children are always nat- 
row in the normal state. 
In small babies nursing 
and bottle feeding is inter- 
fered with and there may 
be a slight rise in the body 
temperature but this is not 
apt to be high. What the 
mother needs most at this 
time is something that will 
make the nasal breathing 
easier for the child. Any of 
the mineral oil preparations 
mzy be used as lubricants. 
Much relief will be afforded 
by instilling with a medicine 
dropper eight drops of the 
in each nostril every 
three hours. Soon a secre- 
tion is poured out of the 
congested mucous mem- 
brane and the child’s “nose 
runs” and handkerchiefs are 
in demand. : 
A helpful remedy at this 
time is to drop into the 
nostrils a solution of warm 
salt water (one half tea- 
spoonful of salt to a glass 
of warm water) from ten to 
fifteen drops at about three 
hour intervals. Inasmuch as 
there might be a slight rise 
in the body temperature it 
is best for the child to re- 
main jin-doors when the 
weather is cold or inclement, 
and he should be protected 
from needless exposure. 
Every mother should 
possess a clinical thermome- 
ter and know how to use it. 
If the child has fever above 
100° F., it is a good plan to 
give one or two teaspoonfuls 
of milk of magnesia, and i 
he is bottle-fed it may be 
wise to remove two ounces 
of the prepared formula 
from each feeding and re- 
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place it [Turn to page 80] 
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Off Your leeth 
























J 
—The Supreme Dental Urge of. Today in 
Combating Tooth and Gum Troubles, and 
in Correcting Dull,. ‘‘Off-Color’ Teeth 
S The price of teeth like pearls, gums like coral 
to contrast them, according to authorities, ts — = = 
. ° ; a eee Ree aX cS sake 3 Pe: cs 
regular film removal in this wa 
ynx & fi J The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by Pepsodent 
Qo is widely urged by dental authorities because of its unique therapeutic 
ee Senp Coupon ror 10-Day Tuse and prophylactic qualities. 
the 
the 
ar- 
ra OW dental au- high dental authority and embodied in a tooth It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
a thorities point to paste called Pepsodent. saliva. Thus combats starch deposits which 
sls a viscous film that . might otherwise ferment and form acids. 
of CurpDLEs AND Removes Fitm—— 
In forms on teeth as the Diias unit tenis No other method known to present-day 
¥ chief enemy of healthy science embodies protective agents like those 
te teeth and gums. Toa _ Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then in Pepsodent. 
0 ; ; : : . 
ing stubborn film ordinary : a" removes the film in gentle safety Distetae: nceiek Memacsdien Wha 
uc . : Oo enamel, 
rat brushing will not suc- hail Bailie P ' Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
ie cessfully combat. P —_ oo ee rare : a neghonapney: pence teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
ter- As a result, on den- yet she! Van ri whi shite — — oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
ody tal advice, the tooth meet ere eae “9 Fees aad lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
= cleansing habits of dia ae eae 8 . a cae les the massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
this people everywhere are , ee Aebordan elt << tae apiece finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
‘I ; tralizing mouth acids as they form. deed 
“es largely being changed. and harden. 
y of Methods considered At the end of that time, we believe you will 
nae A method dentists now right yesterday are agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
= are rid 1 ; p em “fs s ' . 
ed widely urging judged inadequate to- oe, the quality —, a the . 
the day. Modern dental science has made impor- most science has discovered for better tooth 
ps tant new advancements. Findings that mean and gum protection. 
“the much in dental prophylaxis. 
1em- -” 
nose Wie FREE—10-DAY TUBE 
. as FILM—Feet Ir Now sy Runninc Your 
this Toncue Across Your TEETH 
an For years dental science sought ways to 


tea- ight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 


= come only when film is constantly com- 

re bated—removed every day from the teeth. 

ch as : 

rise Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
1 : ee 2 

ay into crevices and stay; to hold in contact 


the with teeth food substances which fermented 





— and fostered the acids of decay. Film was 
rould Peal to be the basis of tartar. Germs by 
aie tte millions breed in it. And they, with tartar, 
coe are the chief cause of pyorrhea and most gum 
mee disorders, 

ynfuls Th F 

nd if _+hus there was a universal call for an effec- 
te tive film-removing method. Ordinary brush- 
rmula — § was found ineffective. Now two effective 
“= Combatants have been found, approved by 








The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly 
for one’s teeth, for upon teeth smiles depend. 


Sh 
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FREE~—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The 


Pepsodent Company, Dept. 1011, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Only one tube to 
a family. 


Name 





Address . 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., 
Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge 
Rd., London, S. E. 1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 2336 
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The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 











propensity to 
Colds 


This common trouble can be traced, 
quite often, to the susceptibility in- 
duced by Auto-Intoxication. 

F all diseases to which the flesh is 


heir, colds are the most costly in 
lost time and in impaired health. And 


yet taken care of in time, a cold is not | 


a trouble difficult to defeat. 


A good rule with colds is to get at 


the source of the trouble, and get at it 
promptly. For unless a cold is quickly 


shaken off, it often develops into a | 


more scrious ailment. 


Usually the real cause of a cold can 
be traced to stoppage of waste prod- 
‘ucts in the intestines. When waste 
products are not promptly eliminated 
they start to ferment and to set up 
poisons which are spread through the 
body by the blood— producing an ener- 
vating form of sil cokening popu- 
larly called Auto-Intoxication. 

Auto-Intoxication weakens our bod- 
ily powers of resistance—it makes us 
easy prey for the germs of cold—it 
takes some part of health, some por- 
tion of vitality from nearly everyone. 

+ * * 


Don't take achance with colds. At the first sign 





of a “‘stuffed up,’’ congested condition—correct | 
the stoppage—clear out the intestines of poison- | 


producing wastes. 


For this, there is no better helper than Sal 
Hepatica. Sal Hepatica, a palatable, pore 
acting, effervescent saline, attacks a cold at its 
source. It rids the system quickly of waste prod- 
ucts and bathes away the intestinal poisons that 
lower resistance to disease. 


Sal or oge aids in keeping the blood stream 
pure and in condition to destroy the germs of 


colds. You may take Sal Hepatica on arising or, | 


if you prefer, half an hour before any meal. 
* * * 
To learn more about self-poisoning and its relation to 


colds and to other common ills, send for our new book- 
let on Auto-Intoxication. 


For booklet please address 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. F 27, 71 West Street 
New York City 
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Fapan’s gift of cherry blossoms skirting the simple shaft 
of the Monument form a scene of surpassing beauty 
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OUR CAPITAL CITY 


Fourth in the Series on Town and Country Planning 


By Marcia MeEap, McCall’s Architectural Adviser 
Collaborating with GEorGE B. Forp, Director 
City Planning Department, Technical 
Advisory Corporation, New York City 


HE whole story of civ- 
ilization can be recon- 
structed from fragments 


of building materials. Build- 

ings are still the key to 

civilization the world over. 

What we recall about a community is 
chiefly its buildings, a railroad station, a 
city hall, a theatre, an avenue of homes, 
cr some other outstanding feature. 

Most of us are proud of our home 
towns and concerned about their condi- 
tions. Should we not be equally con- 
cerned about conditions in the First City 
of our Land, the nation’s “home town?” 
As most of us know, it does not belong 
alone to the people who live there, but to 
the people of the United States who can 
control its destinies through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

What does our Federal City mean to us 
directly? It is the Capital City of the 
richest nation in the world, and some say 
of the greatest; it is the logical demon- 
stration center of any feature or principle 
which our nation represents or stands for; 
it is a place where international affairs 
are conducted and it houses the Embassies 
of the world. It is a national place of 
conference and convention; it is the retir- 
ing residence place of many of our older 
statesmen and others who have _ been 
prominent in affairs of state. For every 
reason it should represent the best of what 
cur country can produce. 

To know Washington as it is and as it 
might be, go first of all to the National 
Museum, where, on the ground floor under 
the central dome, are two models in relief. 


The Pan-American Building, hous- 
ing the Union of twenty-one repub- 
lics, is a sample of the buildings 

which will frame the Mall 
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One shows Washington as it was in 1900. 
The other represents the scheme that the 
McMillan Commission, appointed that 
year, laid out in accordance with the 
spirit of the original plan by Major 
L’Enfant made in the time of Washington. 

The plan for the future Washington 
was designed to meet its needs for many 
years to come. Based upon the original 








I; was the good fortune of 
McCall’s in assembling this 


material to have the assistance of 
the following people who are de- 
voted to our Capital City. They 
have expressed themselves as 
most appreciative of the interest 
of the readers on McCall Street 
in making Washington the great 
city visioned by its founders 


Major Uxysses S. Grant, 3rd, Direc- 
tor of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks and Executive Officer of the 
National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission 


Mr. H. P. Camerer, Secretary of the 
Commission of Fine Arts 


Me. Freperic A, DeLano, President 
of the American Civic Association 
and of the Federated Societies of 
Planning and Parks 

Miss Harvean James, Secretary of 
the American Civic Association 
and of the Federated Societies of 
Planning and Parks 


Mr. Joun Intper, Manager of the 
Department of Civic Develop- 
ment, National Chamber of Com- 
merce 


Mr. Horace W. Peas-ee, Chairman 
of the Committee on Plan of Wash- 
ington and Environs, of the Ameri- 

can Institute of Architects 

















City plan the excellence of 
which has never been dis- 
puted, its layout is simple, 
logical and dignified and fit- 
ting for the Capital City of 
such a nation as ours. 

The City of Washington was carefully 
laid out for a Capital City, conceived 
preeminently as a seat of Government to 
which all other activities were to be sub- 
ordinate. The only other city so created 
is Canberra, the new Capital City of 
Australia, the site for which is now being 
developed in the same manner. 

In the beginning, Congress authorized 
George Washington to lay out the Capital. 
He was assisted by Thomas Jefferson and 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer 
whom he commissioned to draft the plan. 

The District of Columbia as originally 
planned, straddled the Potomac in the form 
of a square ten miles on each side, the 
diagonals of the square lying in the 
direction of the cardinal points. Both 
sides of the river were included with a 
purpose, for even at that time there was 
some factional feeling between the North 
and the South with the river as a natural 
dividing line. The Capital was intended 
to unite the two, both geographically and 
symbolically. 

After studying the models, go directly 
to the Washington Monument nearby— 
go even to the topmost part and look at 
the city as it exists today. : 

To the East is the magnificent dome oi 
the Capitol with the sweep of the Mall 
leading up to it-—but, alas, in the Mall 
where one would [Turn to page 57] 


Union Square, when finished, will 

be a dignified frame for the Ulysses 

S. Grant Memorial, standing guard 
at the head of the Mall 
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T was about eleven o’clock on a Monday morn- 
ing in a New Jersey suburb—washday! A most 
inconvenient time to call— 
But wait—here was Mrs. B. smiling and 
looking very, youthful in a gaily-colored smock 
—not a sign of washday about her. 

I introduced myself by saying her grocer had 
told me she was one of the best housekeepers in 
the neighborhood and I was hoping she would 
tell me how she came by that reputation. 

She laughed, saying, “There is nothing unusual 
about me. Like every woman I want to keep 
young and have my home attractive, so my fam- 
ily will enjoy spending their evenings with me, 
and I have learned that by using a simple system 
and taking advantage of everything which prom- 
ises to make work easier and quicker I accomplish 
all this without getting tired.” 


“System,”’ plus modern materials, 


makes her work easier— 


“For instance, I wouldn’t think of wearing myself 
out and my clothes too, rubbing over a wash- 
board. I use Chipso and soak my clothes clean. 
“Chipso is one of those modern materials which 
make my work so much easier that I am no longer 
of tired out at the end of the day. Chipso is the rea- 
dis son you see the house in order and the washing 
ple, all done at this hour of the morning.” 
fit- This is how Mrs. B. accomplishes so much with 
“ so little effort, as she explained it to me:— 
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‘Chipso does the clothes and dishes 
while \ straighten up the house” 


Chipso SOAKS her clothes clean 


For her clothes washing, she makes instant suds 
by putting dry Chipso flakes in the tub and turn- 
ing on the hot water. She puts the cleanest pieces 
in one tub of suds, the dirtier pieces in another. 
While the clothes are soaking, sometimes 20 min- 
utes, perhaps an hour, she clears up her breakfast 
table, puts her dishes to soak in Chipso suds, then 
straightens up the front of the house. 


The Dishes— 


By the time this is done, the Chipso suds have 
practically washed the dishes. It takes only a few 
minutes to finish. The suds have soaked off the 
grease and food particles. By the time the dishes 
are put away, the Chipso suds have practically 
done the washing too. A soft sudsing with the 
hands, two or three rinsings and the clothes are 
ready for the line, sweet, clean and white. 
About the only things Mrs. B. needs to rub are 
the wrist- and neck-bands of her three boys’ shirts 
and cuffs. A little rubbing between the hands re- 
moves the ground-in streaks. (Sometimes it is 
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Chipso ~hot water - 
suds instantly- 
for soaking clothes 
clean, for making 
all cleaning easier. 
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more convenient to soak overnight but with 
Chipso a short soaking is just as effective.) 


What Chipso is and why it is so 
safe and economical 


Chipso is an all-purpose flaked soap—not just a soap 
for special purposes. It makes suds the instant hot 
water touches it—foamy, lasting, quick-cleansing suds. 
No more chipping or shaving and melting cake soap, 
that is so messy and takes so much time. 

Chipso, even with its speed in cleansing, is safe, be- 
cause it is a really fine quality soap, not a harsh soap. 

And finally, Chipso costs no more to use than other 
soaps which have none of its advantages. It is made 
by America’s largest soap-makers, in enormous quanti- 
ties. A glance at the big blue-and-orange packages in 
any grocery store quickly shows what a surprising 
amount of Chipso you get for very little money. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Some practical hints for quick, safe results 


To make instant suds, run hot water over Chipso flakes. 
If you use a washing machine: Make suds. Put in 

clothes arid proceed as usual. Chipso’s quick suds and 

quick cleansing save much time in machine washing. 

A quick boiler method: Put dry clothes in lukewarm 
sudsy water and bring to a boil. Chipso suds loosen the 
dirt. The clothes are practically clean except possibly 
for a little rubbing between the hands on badly soiled 
places. 

Colored clothes (unless known to be fast) should be 
washed in lukewarm Chipso suds by squeezing and 
light hand-rubbing. Fast-colored materials may be 
soaked like white clothes. 

Colored pieces or white pieces trimmed with colors 
should first be rolled in a towel to prevent streaking, 
and then dried in the shade. Never roll damp colored 
things and let them stand. 
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If you possessed the time-proven recipe, and followed to the letter 








the many minute directions, there still would be one thing lacking 






TOMATO 
KETCHUP 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


HJ Heinz CoPrrrspurcu USA 


—the 57 years’ experience that belongs only to Heinz. 
Heinz develops the seed, raises the seedlings, supervises the 
growing of the tomatoes—every step is a Heinz step —every 






bottle of this world-known condiment is truly “Heinz” from the 





ground up. 












That is why it is so good and a/ways so good, and why it gives 





to even the best of foods that added zest which says “6 it’s best’’. 






When in Pittsburgh, visit the Heinz Kitchens . H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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Here one unconsciously pauses 

alone in the presence of the Great, 

Statue of Lincoln by Daniel 
Chester French 
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OUR CAPITAL CITY 


[Continued from page 54] 








expect to find a Pe aS of its Capital. 
dignified _treat- Ps | They laid out 
ment, there are the streets, built 
many little certain govern- 
patchwork gar- ment buildings, 
dens and some including the 


temporary wood- 
en war buildings 
which are an 
eyesore and a 





menace. 
To the North 
is the White 





President’s 
House, as it was 
then called, and 
in 1800 they 
were ready to 
move the _ seat 
of Government 








House shining 
through the trees. 


The Lincoln Memorial. Its pre- 


from Philadel- 
phia to the new 


In the Te cincts are marred by the war 3 pre 

wings of the ‘Ndi own bé- The develop- 
White House are eran ~~ Kael igi silt ment of the plan 
the Executive ow became the life 
Offices. Beyond work of Major 





is the beautiful Lafayette 
Square, around which it 
was intended to group 
various public buildings. 

The Executive Mansion 
is directly connected with 
the Capitol by Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the Avénue 
of Inaugural Processions, 
which runs_ diagonally 
across the city. 

To the west is the Lin- 
coln Memorial in memory 
of the man whose shrine 
deserves to be so splen- 
didy and _ imposingly 
placed. Its approach is un- 











L’Enfant but indifference 
and greed crept in and he 
met with many obstacles 
and disappointments. On 
its hundredth anniversary 
the city plan was practi- 
cally a dead letter. 

The American Institute 
of Architects, deploring 
the situation which was a 
case of “everybody’s busi- 
ness being nobody’s busi- 
ness,” began an agitation 
which resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the “McMil- 
lan Commission,” a Senate 
movement, unfortunately 











fortunately marred by the 
vast “temporary” concrete 
war buildings which never should have 
been allowed there. To make room for 
them, trees and planting were destroyed 
that can never be replaced to balance 
those on the other side. 

Across the Potomac is the magnificent 
view toward the heights of Arlington 
in Virginia. 

Beyond the Lincoln Memorial at the 
end of the Mall a beautiful memorial 
bridge is to be built. Farther down the 
river are the highway and railroad bridges 
on a line with the Washington Monument. 
These might well be built into one to 
form an imposing gateway to the South. 

The far-sighted founders of the city be- 
lieved that the United States of America 
would be a prosperous nation and looked 
forward a hundred years in the planning 


not supported by the 

House, and therefore with- 
out definite authority. This commission 
returned to the original L’Enfant plan 
as a base and developed it to take care 
of future growth and set aside ad- 
ditional needed park areas numbering 
fifty-three. Only six of these have as yet 
been acquired. 

The extension of the Mall and the 
location of the Lincoln Memorial were 
two of their finest achievements. Their 
efforts also brought about the construc- 
tion of the new Union Station, and the 
removal of the railroad tracks, sheds, and 
passenger station from the Mall where 
they had, in some way, secured a sort 
of squatter’s right. 

Through the interest and influence of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, the next 
step was taken and the [Turn to page 60] 
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This unusual pic- 
ture of the Capitol 
—The Dawn of 
Peace—was taken 
from the steps of 
the Library of 
Congress during the 
Disarmament Peace 
Conference 
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Recipe for infants— 
Pour half cup of Wheatena into four 
| cups actively boiling water. 
| three minutes over flame, then place 
| in double boiler and cook slowly for 


two hours. Strain and serve. 











ing children need the hearty 
bed nourishment of Wheatena 
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—Eminent child specialists 
























































Doctors recommend Wheatena among the first solid 
foods for infants, because it contains in an easily 
digestible, most delicious form, whole wheat nutri- 
ments so essential to growth and health. 

Health authorities advise hot whole wheat as a 
definite part of the child’s daily diet because it con- 
tains valuable mineral salts, vitamins and the other 
vital nutriments nature provides in golden wheat. 

Give your child the Siesta of the unrobbed, whole 
wheat nourishment of Wheatena. No more coaxing— 
when you serve Wheatena for breakfast. Children love 
its delicious flavor and welcome it eagerly day after 
day. 

Wheatena is whole wheat at its delicious best— 
chock full of nature’s health-building nutriments: Pro- 
tein for strength; Carbohydrates for energy; Mineral 
Salts for bone and tissue; Vitamins B and E for growth 
and protection, Bran for safe regulation. 

Ask your grocer today for Wheatena, in the yellow 
and blue package. Treat every member of your family at 
breakfast tomorrow. 


Wheatena | 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


Cut out and mail this coupon to The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J., for free sample package of 
Cook  Wheatena and recipe book. 

Name 





















HE first question seems some- 
thing of an undertaking to answer. 
It comes from Chicago. 


My Dear Mrs. Post: 

I am so self-conscious, I feel if I 
should make one single error I would 
be criticized severely. So would you 
please explain in detail a bridge party, 
I have accepted the invitation to. Please 
begin at the beginning and tell me every- : 
thing from the time the hostess telephones to the conclusion 
of the entertainment. I play a fair game of bridge. I am not 
afraid of that. But I wonder if I said the right thing on the 
telephone and I am frightened to death for fear I won't 
know how to choose my table or partners, or say or do the 
thing that is proper. 


The details of a bridge or any other party are nothing to 
be frightened about. When invited you answer, “Ill come 
with pleasure” or “Thank you, I’d love to come.” When you 
arrive at the party it is the HOSTESS’S duty to LOOK 
AFTER YOU. You merely do what she indicates. She usu- 
ally motions you to a chair or you stand near her if you do 
not happen to know any of the company. Otherwise you join 
some one you know. As soon as the tables are ready you are 
‘LOLD at which one you are to sit. You stand beside it and 
cut for partners. The two highest play together and the two 
lowest. Then you sit down and play. You don’t have to say 
anything except to answer politely when spoken to, and you 
need do nothing except the things indicated for you. In 
other words, let others take the lead and do as they do. If 
you don’t know which place to take at table wait until the 
three others havé made the motion to sit down and take the 
chair that is left over! 

When the game is over you accept tea or any refreshment 
that is offered, and when the others leave, you leave also. 
In saying good-by, you shake hands with your hostess and 
say “Thank you very much.” Or “Thank you for a delight- 
ful afternoon.” 


The following is from Pittsburgh: 


1. When going to a hotel as guest for dinner, should one 
register, and then upon leaving pay at the desk in the office 
the same as when renting a room? 2. What is the difference 
between American and European plan? 3. What is meant by 
“Table d’Héte” and “A la Carte”? 


The best way to answer is to start with question No. 2. 
“American plan” means you pay so much a day for rooms 
and meals included. “European plan,” you pay so much for 
your rooms and you pay only for whatever you choose to 
order in the restaurant. “Table d’Héte” is a meal at a set price. 
A dollar for dinner or whatever the set price may be for a 
meal, or regular meals at so much a day or by the week. 
“A la Carte” means “According to the card,” and you pay 
for each item separately. “Family” hotels and country hotels 
and inns are usually on the American plan, New York and 
other large city hotels of the highest class are usually on the 
European plan, Restaurants are usually on the European 
plan. In very small hotels, and sometimes in the American 
plan hotels you pay at the hotel desk and register. In large 
hotels and in restaurants you pay the waiter at the table, or 
else the cashier on going out. You do not register. 


Here are two letters from husbands that speak for them- 
selves, and which I want to answer together. The first: 


My idea of hospitality is to have your friends come in and 
take pot-luck, I like to have neighbors stop in for supper, or 
for dinner. I like them just to feel at home and have what 
we have. But my wife can’t stand it. She wants to ask them 
on a set evening and she wants to get all togged out, and 
she wants to make no end of preparation and fuss. Now 
what I want to know is, are we going to be criticized by the 
RIGHT or the WRONG sort of people, just because the 
table isn’t decked out with fripperies, and I’m not in a dress 


THE POST BOX 


3e% BY EMILY POST 3X 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE OGILVIES 


suit. I’d like to put it up to you, Mrs. Post. Can’t a man 
who gives his wife a good house-allowance, expect to be able 
to bring a friend home for dinner without having to invite 
him to “dine on the eighteenth” and have everything so 
brought in for the occasion that he hardly knows his own 
table and certainly doesn’t know the hired waiters walking 
around it? 


The Second: 


My wife and I do not agree on the way my wife should 
speak of me. She always speaks of me as “Mr. B ” and I 
know this is not the right way. I have seen cultured men 
and women smile when she speaks of me in this way. All 
other women in our circle speak of their husbands by their 
first names. I have seen in an etiquette book, which I think 
was your's, that a wife should not speak of her husband 
as “Mr, B——.” 





The wives of these two men are, it seems to me, something 
of the same sort. The first may however be everything that 
is well-bred and perhaps the second is merely—unknowing, 
but both are equally self-conscious and lacking in assurance. 
Their self-consciousness is not because they think them- 
selves unapproachable socially, but because they are afraid of 
the belittling opinion of their neighbors. There are lots of 
people who feel like the first woman—and I don’t know 
what her husband can do to change her. Of course if on a 
day when there happens to be just enough dinner for two 
and REALLY not enough for three, and nothing in the 
house to make an extra portion with, her husband then 
brings in a friend with a hearty appetite, his wife would 
have cause for distress because there is not enough to eat. 
But on the other hand if what she wants to do is to make 
a display, such as to pretend that they have two or three 
men servants when they have none, then she is probably 
making herself not admired so much as ridiculous, and he is 
perfectly right in thinking that she is afraid of the criticism 
of the decidedly WRONG kind. 

In answer to the second letter I may say: The correct use 
of Mr., Miss and Mrs., is this: A lady in talking with an- 
other lady always speaks of her husband as John. She calls 
her husband Mister only when talking to some one of an- 
other social class. In other words she makes a distinct “Class 
barrier.” The only possible excuse for speaking of “Mister” 
to a social acquaintance, would be the fear that the person 
spoken to would presume to call him likewise. “A situation 
never encountered in best society—because any one so 
gauche as not to know the proper way to address a stranger 
would not be admitted to society. In case one should meet 
some one who presumed, it is very simple to retort: “Do 
you know my husband well enough to call him by his first 
name?” They would not do so again. A gentleman speaks 
of his wife to a woman acquaintance as “Mary” but to an- 
other gentleman (a stranger—or if in his club) as “my wife.” 
Never, except to the chore-man or the butcher’s boy, or the 
waitress in the hotel dining-room as Mrs. Smith. In the same 
way one speaks of one’s brother as Tom, as one’s sister as 
Dolly, or else as “my brother,” “my sister,” etc. 


Here is a letter which describes a situation which is cer- 
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tainly unique in the annals of etiquette! 


Will you please enlighten me about 
some points of etiquette? At a bridge 
party where there is guest prize and 
high score prize is it always correct for 
the one making high score to present the 
prize she won to the guest or is this 
entirely optional? Recently I heard of 
a woman who about four years ago 
gave a big bridge party for an aunt who 
was visiting her from a distant city: She offered two very 
lovely prizes, a purse for the guest and a string of beads for 
high score. The woman who won the beads kept them. It 
was considered such a breach of etiquette by this group of 
women that the one making high score was completely 
ostracized. The one telling me this said that the custom had 
changed in the last four years, and it was now the correct 
thing for the one making high score to keep the prize. 

How should calling cards be engraved? Should a woman 
have two sets of cards, one with her husband’s name and 
one with her maiden name, for instance, Mrs. James Town 
and Mrs. Daisy Roy Town? If you were invited to an 
afternoon tea, which card would you use? In a gift sent to 
a linen shower where you knew the sister of the bride very 
well but had barely met the bride, which card would you 
enclose? How should invitations for an afternoon tea, and 
for a linen shower be written? 


In the first place the “guest prize” is not a prize at all, but 
merely a “present.” This, by the way, is NOT according to 
etiquette, in the first place—though there is no rule against 
any one giving presents as often and to whomever and 
whenever they feel so inclined! 

In the second place, nothing could be ruder than for high 
score to give away her prize. That IS a rule of courtesy to 
the giver. In fact there is no excuse for such a procedure. 
For example you remember the case of Admiral Dewey. He 
was idolized by the American people, and, was given a house 
in Washington by public subscription. He gave the house to 
his wife. In that instant he became a target of resentment 
and never so long as he lived won back the affection which 
his discourteous lack of consideration for the GIVERS, lost 
him. (He meant it of course as a gallant gesture to his bride— 
but made instead an unforgivable breach of etiquette.) I am 
sorry to have to criticize your group of fashionables, but 
their stand was wrong—ABSOLUTELY. 

I have answered the married name question in October 
McCall’s. 

Showers are entirely local customs and invitations should 
be sent out according to neighborly usage. You could either 
write notes, or send your card (as for a tea) with 


Wednesday Oct. 30 
at eight o’clock 
Linen shower for Mrs. Arthur Smith. 


Another question: 


What acknowledgement should be made of an engraved 
invitation to an afternoon tea, and does one leave one’s 
visiting card when one is asked to a meal or a tea or a 
reception? 


No answer is ever expected to a formal afternoon tea. If 
you cannot go you send your visiting card in an envelope 
so that it will arrive on the day of the tea. If you do go 
you leave your card in the card receiver which you should 
find on a table in the hall, as you enter the house. You can 
bend them slightly to show that you were there in person 
mr that the cards did not come as “regrets” through the 
mails. 

You do not leave your card when you are asked to 4 
small informal tea or to lunch or dinner. After lunching of 
dining you are supposed to leave your card upon your 
hostess within a week. (This is a rule that is no longer 
very strictly observed except in the case of a first invita- 
tion from a stranger.) 
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10 tests 


prove the BORAX way 
more efficient for home 
laundry work 































































Three to five times the 
suds when Borax is used 


beautifully clean... blankets soft 
and clear... silk bindings bright. 

You may well ask, “Why these 
amazing results?” It is simple. Borax 
softens water and permits the soap to 
suds freely. And plentiful suds are 
necessary in the washing process to 
hold the dirt particles in suspension 
and insure thorough cleansing. By 
actual test seven well known brands of 
soap—chips, flakes and bar—produced 
3 to 5 times more suds when used with 
Borax. The merit of this product has 
been proved. 

Fill in the coupon below and let 
us send you the complete report of 
the Priscilla Proving Plant’s tests. 
You will be convinced. Use Borax 
staff pronounced the clothes cleaner, freely. It is on sale at grocery, drug 
whiter and more satisfactorily and department stores. 
washed when Twenty Mule Team + * + 
Borax was used in the water. The Wealsomake Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
suds were more plentiful and more adie ready combination of soap and 

- ; - orax. We commend them to you as a highly 
lasting . . . linens were white .. . 


; satisfactory product. If your grocer doesn’t 
colored clothes spotless . . . curtains 


© Twenty mule team 


EN rigid tests of the merits of 

Borax were recently made by 

the Priscilla Proving Plant at 
Newton Centre, Mass. Ten assort- 
ments of various kinds of soiled 
clothes—a variety ranging from un- 
derwear and colored working clothes 
to scrim curtains and delicate lace— 
were washed with Twenty Mule 
Team Borax added to the water. 
Identical assortments of clothes were 
then washed under exactly the same 
conditions without Borax. 


In every single case the Priscilla 





Makes soap and water more efficient 
<= | 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX [OMPANY 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 














Please send me a free copy of your pam- 
phlet, “Better Laundry Work With Borax”’, 
describing in detail the tests made by the 


Priscilla Proving Plant. M- 
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The erection of this group of homes proposed by the U. 8. Housing 
Corporation was stopped by the Armistice. Marcia Mead, Architect 


OUR 


CAPITAL CITY 


[Continued from page 57] 


Fine Arts Commission 
came into being. It 
constitutes a board of 
review giving construc- 
tive criticism on public 
buildings and parks but 
having no power to 
initiate. The design 
and location of every 
public building and 
structure must receive 
its approval or be 
changed until approval 
is secured. 

In 1921 the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects set up an 
Architect’s Advisory 
Council which through 
cooperation with the 
Building Department 
endeavors to do for 
private buildings and 
enterprises what the 
Fine Arts Commission 
does for public buildings. 

In 1923 The American Civic Associa- 
tion organized a local Committee of One 
Hundred which launched a popular move- 
ment for the protection of the Capital. 
This resulted in legislation authorizing a 
National Capital Park Commission for 
the purpose of carrying out the park 
recommendations of the McMillan Com- 
mission. At the same time Congress passed 
a general enabling act authorizing an an- 
nual appropriation for its needs not to 
exceed one cent for each inhabitant of 
continental United States. 

At a conference called by the American 
Civic Association in December of 1925, 
representatives of the American Institute 
of Architects, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, the American City 
Planning Institute, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the Engineering Coun- 
cil and public officials agreed on the form 
of the bill which passed Congress on 
April 30th, 1926, creating the NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION which is authorized to 
develop the plan of the District and 
its environs. At last the whole field is 
covered and machinery is provided for 
the development of the future Federal City. 

The best and ablest talent that we 
have has gone into the make up of this 
Commission; it is organized and function- 
ing to the limit of its very modest appro- 
priation. It is up to you and me to in- 
form ourselves about Washington, our 
Commission and its purpose and make our 
interest effective by letting our represen- 
tatives there know that we want them to 
back the commission to the last ditch. The 
failure of the McMillan Commission to 
accomplish its program was largely due 
to lack of popular support. 

For our assistance in this piece of work 








Vis TRict OF Commmpa 


Map by Marcia Mead of 
the portion west of the Po- 
tomac which 

back to Virginia 


there is the Committee 
of One Hundred of the 
American Civic Associ- 
ation organized 
throughout the coun- 
try under the leader- 
ship of the Associa- 
tion’s resourceful Sec- 
retary, Miss Harlean 
James. Also the Amer- 
ican Institute of Archi- 
tects has a vigilant 
“watch-dog” in __ its 
Committee on Plan of 
Washington and Envi- 
rons, whose Chairman, 
Mr. Horace W. Peaslee, 
is an untiring Wash- 
ington enthusiast. This 
committee consists of 
prominent architects 
throughout the coun- 
was ceded try. McCall’s Maga- 
zine will also furnish 
you with information 
in regard to progress. 

The matter of park reservation in and 
around Washington is one of the most 
pressing of all questions. The upper part 
of the Mall is now farmed out in small 
slices under the care of different depart- 
ments. These conflicting jurisdictions 
should be eliminated, the wooden war 
buildings removed, and the Mall restored 
to its original intention. The other war 
buildings which intrude their unsightly 
wings upon the precincts of the Lincoln 
Memorial should also be removed. 

The question as to where the govern- 
ment business now housed in these build- 
ings would go, brings us face to face with 
another deplorable situation in Washing- 
ton. The government, that means us, has 
reversed the “millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute,” by paying millions 
each year in rental tributes for the hous- 
ing of a large bulk of the nation’s business 
in inadequate and unsuitable surroundings, 
but, until this year, not one cent for the 
construction of its own buildings. 

The view from the top of the Monu- 
ment does not reveal another problem 
which is even more serious than some o! 
our Government matters—the problem ot 
housing. It is a difficult one and we are 
not prepared to say that housing is the 
responsibility of the Government. One 
phase of the problem is the housing ol 
Government employees most of whom 
are white. 

More serious even than this is the hous- 
ing of the colored who comprise one fourth 
of the population of the city. Many of 
them are living in alley slums condemned 
as unfit to live in even before the War. | 

Washington is Our Capital City and it 
is our business how it is conducted. Let 
us spare no effort to make it the cleanest, 
most dignified, the most impressive, the 
most beautiful city in the world. 
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Eight doctors out of ten advised 
Nujol type of treatment 


OCTORS from coast to coast 

were recently asked whether 

they advised the Nujol type of 

constipation treatment to their 

patients. 80.7% of all these doctors 
answered “Yes”. 


64% condemned the continued use 
of laxatives and cathartics. One 
doctor said, “An almost incalcu- 
lable amount of injury is done by 
these intestinal irritants, most of 
which provide temporary relief 
only at the cost of permanent in- 
juty. Laxatives bring on the lax- 
ative habit”. 


Doctors advise Nujol 


Doctors who said they wete advis- 
ing the Nujol type of treatment 
told us they were advising it in 
place of laxatives for these reasons: 
1. Nujol is not habit- forming; 
2. A more natural method; 3. A 
lubricant is better than a laxative; 


4. Does not gripe; 5. Is not irritat- 
ing; and 6. Nujol gives lasting 
relief. 

Unlike laxatives 


Laxatives and cathartics act by 
irritating the intestinal tract. They 
cause the bowels to frantically ex- 
pel the contents of the intestines 
and thus rid the system of the 
drugs that pills and potions 
contain. 


Nujol acts entirely differently. It 
contains no drugs, no medicine. 
Its action is mechanical. It merely 
softens the dried waste matter in 
the intestines and lubricates the 
passage so that the muscles of 
the bowels can expel the waste 
matter regularly, naturally and 
thoroughly. 


Nature-given remedy 


Nujol appeals to the medical man 
because it is a simple, scientific and 


safe remedy for constipation, no 
matter how severe the case may 
be. It is gentle in its action and 
pleasant to take. Children love it! 


Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today. Doctors advise it 
for constipation, whether chronic 
or temporary. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


For Constipation 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Room 809E 

26 Broadway, New York City 
(In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto.) 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover 
of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay ship- 
ping costs. Send also 24-page illustrated booklet,’*Out- 
witting Constipation.”” (For booklet alone, draw a line 
through 10 cents above, and send no money. ) 
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BEAUTY GOES # SCHOOL 


LEK 


with high collars; she pinned her hair up 

in a tight knot; her skirts swept the ground; 
her nose was shiny and her eyes squinted through 
steel-rimmed spectacles. The newspapers always 
spoke of- her as a “schoolmarm” and printed 
caricatures of her at every opportunity. The occa- 
sional “pretty school-teacher” was so rare that 
she stood out from her sterner associates, And 
usually the young principal or the handsome 
mathematics teacher married her before she had 
a chance to harden into the schoolmarm mold! 

All that is changed today. School-teaching, 
which once frowned upon the little ways of 
women by means of which they may enhance 
their personal loveliness, now puts a premium 
upon charm and personality. The schoolroom 
itself, made beautiful with soft-toned walls, pic- 
tures, flowers and plants, made pleasant by the 
introduction of comfortable desks and seats, has 
opened its doors to a new kind of school-teacher, 
one who fits into the setting that modern educa- 
tional methods have built for her. 

It isn’t hard to understand why yesterday’s 
school-teacher became more of a cartoon than a 
woman. In talking over the new generation of 
school-teachers with me, Miss Olive Jones, former 
president of the National Education Association, 
sketched her own struggles on entering the pro- 
fession thirty years ago. She can smile over it all 
now, this lovely, white-haired woman who ‘has 
presided energetically over the destinies of a 
great national organization of educators, who, in 
her own field has achieved such splendid results 
that pedagogues from everywhere come to her for 
advice and guidance. Her accomplishments as a 
teacher and principal are recorded in the history 
of our educational progress. But I think her 
radiant smile, full of kindness and good fellow- 
ship, a safeguard against taking life too seriously, 
should also be written into the story of her success. 

“We have almost succeeded in eliminating from 
the public prints the stock cartoon of the school- 
marm,” she told me, “but we haven’t quite man- 
aged to take it out of the mental equipment of 
many of our new teachers. There are still young 
women who go into the profession laden down 
with learning, equipped with confidence and de- 
termination, whe forget completely that a teacher’s 
job has a personal obligation which can not be 
acquired in the colleges. I mean the development 
of her own personality and charm. 


Y wien tiene she wore starched shirtwaists 


“And the first step in this development is to master the 
problem of dress. Frankly, I can not over-emphasize its After that I stopped ‘saving’ the blue dress. I put it among 
importance. My own consciousness of the value of dress 
began when, as a girl of about fifteen, I overheard a con- 
versation between two of my elders. They were deploring — the children. 
the fact that ‘Olive was so plain.’ They feared that I would 
never be able to win the attention that went out spontane- 
ously to my two beautiful sisters. I was broken-hearted. 
Heretofore my studies had been my great enthusiasm and 
pride. I brooded so over this revelation, however, that I 


suddenly failed unaccountably in history, 
my favorite. My godmother heard of it and 
finally wormed out of me the miserable 
truth. She gave me some advice then that 
I have always been grateful for. She taught 
me how to dress and manage my personal 
appearance so that my good points were 
emphasized and my bad points concealed. 
That year, quite unknown to my family, I 
read and studied everything I could get 
hold of on the art of dress. I formulated 
some opinions of my own on what I ought 
to wear to appear well on every sort of 
occasion. In fact, I got so interested that 
I forgot to feel hurt at the criticism which 
my elders had made of me. I stopped wor- 
rying about being plein; the business of 
making the most of my good points was 
far too fascinating. Perhaps this is why I 
have no patience with those classroom 
teachers who completely neglect to develop 
this outward side of their personalities. 
“We all know how hyper-sensitive chil- 
dren are to color. I was forcibly reminded 
of this by what I call ‘The Incident of the 
Blue Dress.’ One season I found a dress of 
a special, lovely, but rather delicate shade 
of blue. It was a bit touchy, I thought, to 
subject to the dirt and wear of the school- 
room, so I didn’t wear it until one day 
when I was bound for an afternoon func- 
tion and couldn’t change after school. 
When I came into the classroom, a great, 
appreciative ‘Ah’ went up spontaneously 
from the children. Their eyes feasted on 
the blue gown and their whole attitude 
that day seemed sharpened and brightened. 
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Miss Olive Fones, well-known educator and former 
president of the National Education Association, speaks 
with authority on the beginning teacher's problems 





SERA 


my own experience when a careless personal ap. 
pearance has kept teachers I knew out of posi- 
tions which they wanted very badly. 

“A few years ago I was helping a colleague to 
find a teacher for a specialized piece of work. We 
had one girl in mind who seemed to be the ideal 
person for the job. Several meetings were ar- 
ranged between the woman superintendent and 
the young teacher, but nothing happened. Finally 
I asked my friend pointblank what was the 
matter. ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I’ve found that Miss B— 
has just the training for that job, but I can’t 
bring myself to the point of taking her.’ 

“When I pressed her for a reason, she hesitated. 
‘You may think it silly of me,’ she replied, ‘but 
I can’t face the prospect of having to look at that 
girl’s ankles all year, with the stockings wrinkling 
untidily around them!’ I have a notion that this 
sort of thing happens more often than we think. 

“Now, many earnest young teachers tell me that 
they just can’t afford to dress smartly. School- 
teaching has been an underpaid profession so 
long that I fancy some of us use these old ex- 
cuses over and over again. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the beginning classroom teacher today 
is as well paid as most women of her age in other 
professions. To every beginning teacher I would 
say, cut down your extras till you have enough 
to dress well on. If you have no talent for dress, 
go to a reliable shop, pick out a saleswoman of 
taste, and let her choose for you. Watch the mode 
and follow it as to length of skirt and sleeve and 
the general lines of the gown. Of course, over- 
dressing is bad in the schoolroom, quite as bad 
as wearing clothes that are too drab and plain. 
And too many bright colors, inharmoniously 
combined, should be carefully avoided. 

“And don’t be afraid to ask your fellow teach- 
ers to give their frank opinions. We all compare 
classroom methods; why shouldn’t we help each 
other in the matter of personal appearance as 
well? We Americans are always being criticized 
for our lack of taste. Where can we implant the 
fundamentals of good taste better than in the 
school? 

“When teachers and women principals say to 
me, with a sigh, ‘You must spend such a lot on 
clothes. How do you do it?’ I usually offer to 
match clothes expenses with them. And I find in 
nearly every case that my clothes budget amounts 
to no more, and sometimes to even less, than 


theirs. For this I have my wise godmother to thank. 


my school things and wore it often. And every time I 
appeared in it the same quickened interest was aroused in 


out-moded clothes. They sense the difference between smart- 
ness and a neglected appearance. And principals, supervisors 
and superintendents, whether men or women, are not by any 
means blind to these things. I can recall several instances in 














OES your face wear well? Too few of us ever stop to think that the 

actual.wear and tear of the atmosphere, the bite of wind laden with 
dust and the shock of extremes of temperature are severe strains even on the 
healthiest skin. *% In winter the watchword is Protection. Keep a lotion 
literally at your finger-tips, one that prevents chapping and wards off nox- 
ious elements. ®% And don’t imagine that hands and face alone must be 
cared for. With the present fashion for low cut slippers, ankles often suffer, 
and necks exposed by the boyish bob are apt to get chapped, too. & For 
severe cases, we know of soothing oils which may be applied after bathing 
or used warm in connection with other preparations for treating dry skins. 
R = For the girl who aspires to the tailored look—and it is a lovely, prac- 
tical ideal to strive for, in business or at school—we'd like to suggest some 
excellent preparations which have long been favorites with men (the sex, you 
know, that hates fussy things!). There is a face lotion, for example, that is 
subtly stimulating, and a cleanly fragrant eau de toilette made by an old 
French house. % We have also found a cleansing cream in a modest tube 
which is especially fine for thin, delicate skins. & If you want the best 
results, all preparations should be combined with the fundamental advice 
given in our HANDBOOK oF Beauty ror Every Woman, which costs ten 
cents. ®& If you wish, you may enclose in your letter a self-addressed en- 
velope for this month's Quest of Beauty, which gives complete information 
about the preparations described above. Address your letter to: The Service 

Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 




















“There is another phase of this matter that we need to 
be reminded of. We can’t wear the same kind of clothes at 
forty that we wear at twenty. People tell a young woman, 
admiringly, ‘You ought always to wear that shade of blue; 
it just matches your eyes.’ And she goes on wearing it for 
“Children also have a definite reaction to shabby or ten or fifteen years, disregarding the fact that eyes change 
color and fade, that skins darken with age and hair loses 
its brightness. We must keep abreast of our age in colors and 
styles. I believe that the hardest time for a woman’s beauty 
is in the thirties. It’s the in-between period when she is try- 


ing to decide whether to keep on wearing 
girlish things or to begin to put on clothes 
that suggest middle-age. 

“Next to clothes comes that vital item 
in a teacher’s personal equipment, her 
speech and her voice. This, too, she her- 
self alone can develop. Careless speech 
habits are especially bad in a teacher. She 
need not make her speech artificial or af- 
fected, but, she should make sure of word 
accents and avoid cheap colloquialisms. 

“And last, but not by any means least in 
importance, I’d like to say, Don’t forget 
the little considerations of others which 
are the hall-mark of charm. Take time to be 
polite, not only to your associates, but to 
your pupils. Children are amazingly ob- 
servant; we can’t expect them to display 
courtesy when we ourselves are rude to 
them in little ways. How I hate that ‘bossy’ 
nttitude that so many of us fall into. Really, 
you know, it’s. nothing more than a lapse 
of good manners. 

“Now, the teachers who read McCall's 
may say that I have considered only the 
superficial aspects of the young teacher's 
problem.. Perhaps I have, but sometimes I 
think that we give too little attention to 
these very things. Of course, there is a lot 
to be said of actual teaching methods, of 
the young teacher who dislikes her work, 
of the one who thinks of it merely as 4 
stopgap before marriage, and of the un- 
happy, ambitious beginners who want 
promotion too soon. But all that,” she 
said, extending her hand to me to say 4 
gracious good-by, “is another story.” 
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Silky, Lustrous 
Beauty 


for your hair 
—with Lemon Rinse 


T isn’t a hard effect to get. 

It’s just the simple, effective 
use of lemon juice in rinse 
water —the beauty of an ab- 
solute cleanliness that plain 
water can’t give. 

Try it the next time you 
shampoo your hair. After you 
have washed your hair thor- 
oughly—at least two soapings 
—rinse it well to get out the 
free soap. ‘Then add the juice 
of two California lemons to an 
ordinary washbowl of water— 
about four quarts—and rinse 
following with rinse in plain 
water. 


See for yourself the new 
beauty that your hair contains. 
Note the lustrous, silky lights. 
Feel its softness, its delightful 
cleanliness. 


That’s because your hair is really 
clean. The lemon juice does what 
plain water can never do. Its mild, 
natural, harmless fruit-acid dissolves 
the sticky curd formed by the soap, 
bringing about a thorough cleansing 
of each separate hair. That’s why, 
instead of being dull, limp and flat- 
looking, your hair emerges from a 
lemon rinse with all its natural 
beauty and gloss apparent, and 
with a ‘‘springy’? quality that 
makes it easier to retain wave or 
curl, 


Purchase a dozen California 
lemons and try the lemon rinse 
next time you shampoo your hair. 





« Send coupon below for free booklet 

Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic.”” It 
explains many other beauty uses for 
lemons, 


California Fruit Growers Exchange " 
Sec. 602, Box 530, Sta. ““C”* 

Los Angeles, California 

‘ Please send me free booklet ‘‘Lemon—the 
atural Cosmetic,” telling how to use lemon 
- the skin, in manicuring the nails, and in 
eautifying the hair, 


Name = 





Street__ 


City, 














State 
ca 





MOLL FLANDERS 
[Continued from page 2] 


Sometimes, in fiction, creative man con- 
ceives these ideals of his simply as in- 
herent in the character of woman; or 
again he may emphasize them by con- 
trast, by showing that the character of 
the woman which he draws is entirely 
lacking in virtue. In any case the creator 
becomes the arbiter, since so few people 
are, or are willing to be, original, most of 
them preferring to come by their ideals 
ready-made at the hand of art. 

The beginning of the English novel 
marks, for our purpose, the birth of the 
modern Ideal Woman and the first no- 
table heroine of this kind appearing in a 
novel is Daniel Defoe’s Moll Flanders. 
Born in Newgate Prison, flashing, daring, 
wicked, thoroughly disreputable, Moll 
makes her entrance upon the fiction scene 
as queen of the underworld of her time. 
But she was certainly not a typical woman 
of her century. She represents, rather, the 
seductive, dishonest woman of all time; 
and time does not change this type of 
woman greatly. Moll took life as she 
found it. Whatever way you look at her, 
she cannot be excused. 

She tells us little of her own appear- 
ance. Was she light? She says that the 
first she can remember of herself was 
among the gypsies, who had discolored 
or blackened her skin as was their custom. 
I picture her as having chestnut hair, not 
dark, not light, with the lovely figure of 
which she often speaks, and with a demure 
countenance—demure, I think, in all but 
the eyes. 

Her reminiscences as an old woman 
almost seventy, rich from thievery, set- 
tled in America whither she had been de- 
ported, tell in great detail her wickedness, 
and give preachments in every other para- 
graph. In a sense, Moll was the first 
feminist. Women, she says, must main- 
tain their courage and play their part. 
They must not let “matrimony, like death, 
be a leap in the dark.” It is easy enough 
to get a husband if you have money; if 
not—ah, that is another matter. While 
Moll dishonestly cautions womankind 
against the evils of vanity, the author is 
s2ying between the lines, “An honest wo- 
man should have more chance in this 
man’s world.” As daring’ and as shocking 
a book as it is, it seems to me to be one of 
the greatest sermons for the emancipation 
of woman that was ever preached. 

Today we are no longer interested in 
preachment. The woman of today who 
becomes notorious becomes so because she 
chooses, not because there is no opportun- 
ity for her to make a living. Anita Loos, 
in writing ‘‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
knows her public just as Defoe knew his, 
and like him, she writes of a woman who 
makes man her prey. 

In reading the novels of three centuries 
we can well ask ourselves, “Has woman 
really changed, is she not fundamentally 
the same?” and then ask that other ques- 
tion, “What will she become?” And since 
there are very nearly as many great wo- 
men novelists as men, we can study her 
from two angles: What man thinks of her, 
and, perhaps more important, what she 
thinks of herself! History is cold and de- 
tached; but in fiction we see the warm, 
full-blooded image of the actual people 
about us; we see the facts and the dreams 
of times past and present. And often too, 
prophetically, we are shown what is to 
come. 


McCall’s purposes to give its 
readers impressions of the 
Ideal Women who first have 
been presented in the English 
novel; and to picture these 
heroines each month by a 
series of illustrative covers 
painted by Miss Neysa. Mc- 
Mein. Moll Flanders is the 
first of these heroines; and 
next month’s will be Evelina, 
that delightful, and innocently 
feminine Miss whom Fanny 
Burney made famous. There 
will be, too, among a host of 
other well-known women of 
fiction, Jane Austen’s Eliza- 
beth Bennett, Scott’s ‘‘The 
Bride of lLammermoor,’’ 
Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, 
Dicken’s ‘Little Nell,” and 
Hawthorne’s Hester Prynne. 
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Generous Supply ~ ~ Note Coupon 


eNow an All-day Make-up 
That Lasts 9 Hours 


THES 
You apply it; 
just a single 
exquisite 
touch. 


Your skin still fresh as the morning. 


HIS tells of anew way to 
look your best the whole 
day long. It tells of anew 
creation developed by the EI- 
caya Company, famous inter- 
nationally as one of the leading 
beauty laboratories in the world. 
Here is a way—if your skin is 
too oily—to take all shine away 
for the whole day. Here is a way 
—if your skin is dry and tends to 
flake—to keep it smooth and 
soft all day long. 


Powder and rouge as many 
times as you wish during the 
day. Neither will streak nor 
cake, 


Creme Elcaya is unique, dif- 
ferent from any other founda- 
tion cream you have ever used. 
A touch in the morning— 
your skin at noon is still 
fresh and charming. 

At 3 you remain intri- 
guinglylovely. At 6 youare 
stillasfreshasthemorning! 



























6pm 
Creme Elcaya normalizes the 


skin to youthful fineness, so it is 
more than a temporary base. 


Thousands of women are dis- 
covering this new way—this 
better way—to keep morning 
freshness all day long. 


Now we would like to prove 
the merits of Creme Elcaya to 
you. We urge you to accept a 
generous supply to try. You will 
find that with a single applica- 
tion at the beginning of the day, 
you can be fresh and charming 
all day long. 


Prove this fact by a simple 
test. Clip the coupon and mail it 
to us and we will send you a gen- 
erous supply, together with di- 
rections for simple, home treat- 
mentswhich will makeyour 
skin radiantly lovely. Bet- 
ter still, buy it at your fa- 
vorite toilet goods counter. 


Jars 60¢ and $1. Tubes 
25e. 





PREE~... 


Mail this for gen- 
erous supply to em 
ELCAYA CO. City.... 00. 
Dept. 58 Mc 


114 West 17Street  State....... 


New York, N.Y. 
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/ When you need bran 
you need 100% bran 


OUR doctor tells you to eat bran to relieve constipa- 

tion. When he says “bran” he means a real 100% 
bran — the sort you can bake into muffins, cookies or any 
number of delicious foods, or serve right from the pack- 
2 age. He knows you need a true, natural bran, that comes 
“al to you unsweetened, uncooked, unadulterated. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is 100% bran — nothing else. 

{ The large, coarse flakes are not crushed or ccoked to the 
crumbling point. No matter how you serve Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran, you get the full, gentle, natural laxative 
action of the unbroken flakes. 

You can serve Pillsbury’s Health Bran in an endless 
variety of tempting ways. Bran muffins, from the new 
recipe on the Pillsbury package, are unusually good. Our 
free bocklet, “50 Prize Winning Recipes for Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran,” gives you many other delicious suggestions. 
Write today. 
ee \ PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS Co. 

+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pillsbury’s 
\ \\ Health Bran 


One of the family 
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McCALL’S 


The Early American style of house, above, 
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is most adaptable to modern planning 


THIS HOUSE WINS SECOND 


MENTION IN McCALL’S 
COMPETITION 


Won By ALEXANDER BERESNIAKOFF AND 
WiiuiaM J. KoeEtimer, Collaborating with Marcta Meap 
McCall's Architectural Adviser 





oe 4 
FLRST FLOOR PLAN 


E find in this plan an unusual 
arrangement because of the neces- 


sity of economy in small house 
planning. The dining-room, kitchen and 
living-room are all directly connected with 
the hall which is highly desirable, but a 
little wasteful of space. 

The kitchen is in the front of the house. 
We are getting used to the idea now and 
like it. Not only must the kitchen be 
located so as to be convenient, but it 
must be in a pleasant place with plenty 
of light and ventilation. 

Here it is centrally located for reach- 
ing all parts of the house. The sink under 
the windows flanked by cupboards and the 
table by the window where an attractive 
breakfast may be served in the rush of 
the morning make possible a_ beautiful 
and attractive room. There is a real laun- 
dry on the first floor. 

To some the dining-room may seem a 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


bit far away from the kitchen, but with 
the help of a tea-wagon and electrical ap- 
pliances at the dining-room table, the serv- 
ing of a meal may be planned so that but 
few trips back and forth will be necessary. 

The arrangement of the porch in re- 
lation to-the dining-room and _living- 
room is always happy. In this case, the 
porch is really a liveable part of the house. 
When one can afford it, the porch may 
also be enclosed and thus be made usable 
all the year round. 

The master’s room in the second story 
has a private bathroom, while the other 
bathroom opens off the hall for the gen- 
eral use of the household. The small bed- 
room might be made a little larger but it 
would mean the loss of the well-arranged 
linen and broom closets. 

It is evident that the architects 
of this plan have given to these various 
points their careful attention. 





wir 


7 complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for the Second | 
Mention House will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 
for any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans and specifications, $5. 

Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs send for McCall's 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four- to seven- | 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s l 

Joremost architects. Plans and specifications for any. house in the booklet, / 
$75 a set. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. ] 
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If You Called 
100 Doctors 





—(and your baby is a normal child) eighty-seven would prescribe 
“Orange Juice.’’ We determined this by actual test. This should 
interest you, therefore, if your little one is three years old, or under. 


We wanted to know exactly how orange juice 
stood, as a baby food, with the child specialists; 
re we wanted to tell you, and we wanted 
acts. 


So we sent this question, by mail, to one 

hundred and eighteen physicians— ‘*‘ Which 
fruits do you most often recommend for 
children under three years of age?’’ 


Out of one hundred and seven who replied, 
ninety-three, or 87%, wrote simply the one 
word, “Oranges.” 


Thus an overwhelming vote was taken among 
men whose business is to know what foods most 
children need. 





In These Books, Too 


We desired still further evidence for you, so 
We read through ten books on child feeding and 
two U.S.Government Bulletinsto get the opinions 
of their writers too. This is a list of them. All 
Suggest orange juice. 


School F. eeding Bryant—-(J. Lippincott Co.) 
The Healthy Baby 
Dennett, M. D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
Nutrition and Growth in Children 
Emerson, A.D.,M.D.—(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Infant Feeding © 
Grulee, M. D.—(W. B. Saunders Co.) 
How to Feed Children 
Hogan—(Baker-Taylor Co.) 
The Care and Feeding of Children 
Holt,M. D., LL.D.—(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Food, Health and Growth 
Holt, M.D., LL.D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
The Care of Children 
Morse, M. D.—(Harvard Univ. Press) 
Care and Feeding of Infants and Children 
Ramsey, M.D.—(J. Lippincott Co.) 
Feeding the Family 
Rose, Ph. D.—(The Macmillan Co.) 
U.S. Government Bulletins, Nos. 1313 and 712. 








ee 





The reasons, in general, are as follows: 

Oranges furnish valuable mineral salts and 
acids which are natural appetizers and di- 
gestants; they are rich in vitamines, preventa- 
tives of scurvy, and necessitiesinany balanced 
diet; they are mildly laxative in effect, and 
nearly every child needs more natural assist- 
ance of this kind. 


Oranges also supply fruit-acids which help 
to keep the teeth in good condition, and miner- 
als that make for sound tooth structure. All 
modern dentists will agree. 


And oranges are valuable in offsetting the 
acidity (biliousness and upset stomach) caused 
by the eating of too much “‘sweets.”’ Although 
knownas “‘acid fruit,’’ oranges have an alkaline 
reaction in the blood. 


Ask Your Doctor 


The above are generally accepted facts. In all 
cases, however, where special diets are required 
a physician should prescribe. If you have never 
asked your doctor about orange juice specifi- 
cally it might be well to do so. For while your 
baby may be well, it is possible that its growth 
and health would be improved if orange juice 
were added to its food henceforth. 


California 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 











Free Book on Child Feeding 


Mail the coupon and we'll send you, free, our own 
32-page book on child feeding, containing many valu- 
able facts, feeding schedules, weight tables and reci- 
pes. Any mother will find it very helpful in keeping her 
children nourished properly. Send fora free copy now. 



































California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 602, Los Angeles, California 


Please send me a free copy of your book,“Feed- 
ing the Child for Health.” 
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~— These 358 Domestic Science Teachers 
in High Schools tell why they prefer 


ream of Tartar Baking Powder 


Mc 





37 report, “It leaves no bitter taste” —*“I pre- 
fer the flavor” 


185 declare, “Results are better’ —“Surer” 
“Raising qualities are more satisfactory’ , 


146 write, “No harmful residue’ —“A health- 
ful product” —“It is purer” —“The best.” 


EACHERS of Domestic Science in the 

* high schools freely express their pref- 
erence for Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
A large group from all parts of the United 
States recently expressed definite opinions 
on baking powder, and 8814% of them said: 
“I prefer Cream of Tartar Baking Powder.” 


lar housewives all over the world will 
use no other baking powder than Royal. 

For fifty years now Royal has proved 
utterly trustworthy. It is the Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder; made with the 






The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. Con- 
tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste. 





Mocha Tart 


finest cream of tartar—a pure fruit product 
from ripe grapes, imported from Southern 
Europe especially for Royal. 


It cannot leave a bitter taste even in hot 
biscuits or your most delicate cakes; and it 
always makes your batter rise perfectly. 


And how ridiculously little it costs to 
use the best baking powder. Only 2 cents 
for enough Royal to make a large 
layer cake miraculously light and sweet- 
flavored. 


If you have a taste for good foods send 
for the Royal Cook Book. It’s free. It 
gives nearly 350 carefully tested recipes for 








Then 358 of these experts gave specific all kinds of appetizing dishes. 
° ° , 4 3 tablespoon Id 
reasons for their choice. “Better results,’ 1 cup powdered suger wale od 
° 1 t: teas m vani 
they said. “More healthful” —“Purer” — 2 teaspoons Royal extract’ 
. 99 Baking Powder 1 tablespoon essence 
“No bitter taste. of mocha 


These are the very reasons why particu- 


Beat the yolks of eggs until very light; add the 
sugar slowly, beating continually; add the flour 
sifted with the baking powder; then the cold 
water, vanilla and mocha; mix well and add the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs; mix batter thor- 











oughly without beating. Bake in two greased 
and floured layer tins in moderate oven (325°F) 
about 25 minutes. When cool spread between 
layers and on top of cake the following mixture: 

Add 1 tablespoon mocha essence, 1 14 table- 
spoons powdered sugar to 14 pint of cream. 
Whip until stiff; spread between layers and on 
top of cake and garnish with chopped and 
browned almonds. Makes one 3-layer cake in 
9-inch tins. 

A delicious variety of this dessert can be made 
by spreading the layers with raspberry jam 
before adding the whipped cream. 
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Providence Muffins _— 
14 cup graham flour 2 teaspoons sugar paint, 
1» cup bran 2 teaspoons Royal ] 
1 teaspoon butter Baking Powder ady 
l tablespoon peanut 14 cup milk Every 
butter 1 egg reach 
14 teaspoon salt the ¢ 
: : Mix flour, bran, salt, sugar, baking powder; melt terio 
Princess Cook butter and peanut butter together; add to dry dione 
zes . 
mixture; add egg well beaten but not separated; 
14 cup butter 1 cup flour add milk—beat well. Color 
% cup almonds 1 teaspoon Royal Bake in hot greased muffin pans in moderate harm 
white of 1 egg Baking Powder oven (375°F) for 12 minutes. Makes 6 good sized ‘al : 
Sift flour and baking powder on kneading board. muffins. peed 
Put butter, almonds (which have been ground fine sm ai 
through food chopper) and unbeaten white of egg on } screen 
flour. Stir all ingredients thoroughly together to oe | ° durab 
make a smooth paste. Roll out to about; % inch a { Mail the coupon fe or complete cook book—Free lull ¢ 
thick. Cut with small cookie cutter. Spread each “a f ——. 
with white of egg and sprinkle with chopped almonds still color 
and granulated sugar. Bake in a slow oven (325°F) needs 
until a light brown (about 8 minutes). Makes 30 tion 
cookies. THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, scribe 
Dept. B, 105 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 
Book—over 350 recipes for all kinds of delicious 
foods. 
PUNE 555.508.6555 crc gwne vaso 5.n5 wesc scam eessics +o NOT 
a star 
III peace oraresit sha cadeleaiM@ anc Racenepasaan aces «os 
S, t h I b B b t ROO SRO, CLERC Ph ccdansaes> a ean 
end for the ‘Royal (ook Book today 111 FREE : 
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HOW TO MAKE ALL KINDS 
OF SCREENS 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 





‘Stunning !’? describes this colorful firc- 
screen of compo board bound with blacl: 
oileloth, its beautiful painted ship from 
motif No. 1535. Developed in reds and tans 
against the blue-greens of sea and sky. 





charm- 


Practical yet 
ingly decorative are the 


characteristics of this 
lovely sewing screen of 
silk or cotton fabric 
painted with the quaint 
lady of design 1513. 
Everything is within 
reach of the sewer and 
the charm of the in- 
terior is also evident. 
Colorful wallpaper to 
harmonize with your 
color scheme makes a 
smartly fashionable 
screen, The paper is 
durable and gives a 
dull room the touch of 
color and design it 
needs, Entire construc- 
tion of sereen is de- 
scribed step by step in 
directions, 


NOTE—For instructions for making above screens, clip this note and send with 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Needlework Department, McCall’s 





The antiqued gold screen above is made 
of canvas and has for its painted decora- 
tion a peacock from design 1501 in blues, 
greens and purples. A rich accessory 
for a living room which any one can make 
successfully, so simple is its construction. 


Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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It’s lots more Fun 
to MaKe a Party Dress! 


ONE of the New Singer 
Electrics. When closed, it becomes a piece of 
fine furniture, serving as a desk or table. 





The Famous Singer “‘S’’ 


You will find it on the windows of 
6,000 Singer Shops, in every city in 
the world. It is the identifying 
mark of sewing machines of endur- 
ing quality. It means, too, that every 
Singer Shop is ready always with 
instruction, repairs, supplies and 
courteous expert service. 

When the Singer representative 
comes to your home ie him tell 
you about this service Singer main- 
tains in your own neighborhood. 


HEN you can have just the right color, just 

the right dainty materials and trimmings, just 
the little flare or jauntiness you love. And when it’s 
finished you can wear it twice as ery because 
you planned and made it all yourself. 


Once you might have thought you never, never 
could do it—but now the modern Singer has made 
all sewing a delight. You will find it so simple and 
easy to use, so quietly swift, so eagerly ae 
to your slightest wish, that merely to sit before it is 
a temptation to sew. And when you arrange your 
materials and gently press a lever with your knee, 
the perfect even stitches form like magic. Or add 
easy-to-use attachments and you can trim your frock 
with ruffles, tucking, apes edgings of lace, more 
perfectly than by hard and in one-tenth the time. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a 
modern Singer will do. The nearest Singer Shop will 
gladly send a machine to your home that you can use 
for a few days, in doing your own sewing. You may 
have your choice of the widest variety of models — 
electric, treadle and hand machines. 4 one of 
them may be yours on a convenient plan by which 
you will receive a — allowance for your 
present machine and your new Singer will pay for 
itself as you save. 


“Short Cuts to Home Sewing” 


This interesting practical book 
shows you how to save time in a 
hundred ways on your sewing 
machine—how to doall themodis 

new details of trimming—no 
matter what make of machine you 
may have. The book is free. Phone 
or call at the nearest Singer Shop 
(see telephone directory) or send 
fora copy bymail,to the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, Dept. 12-P 
Singer Building, New York, N.Y. 
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SINGER 


SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyright U.S.A. 1926, 1927 by the Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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LIKE A BREATH of fresh mountain air, is 
the pleasant touch of Mentholatum to a 
nose clogged with the “sniffles.” This clear 
coolness is a sign of healing. Mentholatum 
contains quick-acting, soothing ingredients 
that actually seek out inflammation. 


It is this active, soothing featureof Men- 
tholatum that clears your nose in spite of 
a cold. Just squeeze Mentholatum from 
the handy tube and apply it to the inside 
and outside of your nose. 


Use Mentholatum the year round as an 
antiseptic protection against germ-laden 
dust. Use it at night for clear breathing. 
Get Mentholatum at any drug store in the 
familiar jars or handy tubes. 


clears 






nose Se a \ \ ) 
ey 


Ms 
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AL OFFER, 


Send this coupon with 10 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. 32 Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum with 
2 package of Mentholatum Cough Drops. 
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Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes[_] No{_] 
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GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN 


[Continued from page 7] 


without moral and religious training, our 
nation cannot endure. ‘ 

“I have failed in my ministry of busi- 
ness, John, because I have failed to make 
any real contribution to this one great 
national need, the need of Christian Re- 
ligion.” Big Dan was tremendously in 
earnest. As if half ashamed of his display 
of feeling he rose from his chair and turn- 
ing away from his companion went again 
to the window where he stood looking 
down over the city which now lay under 
the full fury of the storm. 

“T should think,” said Saxton slowly, 
“that you would be the last man in the 
world to feel that you had failed in your 
ministry of business. As your confidential 
agent I know, better than any person liv- 
ing, the enormous sums of money you 
have given to all sorts of charity—to 
schools and hospitals and every kind of 
benevolent work—and to individuals as 
well. Haven’t you, from the beginning, 
held the wealth of your mine as a trust?” 

Big Dan answered with almost a touch 
of impatience: “I have failed because the 
one great need of the world is not the 
need of Christian work. As I have just 
said, it is the need of Christian Religion. 

“Why, John, the amount of money given 
to Good Works—I mean outside of 
churches—to charity, to schools and edu- 
cation is enormous. Think of Rockefeller’s 
two hundred and fifty millions and Car- 
negie’s three hundred millions and of the 
many other individuals who have given 
from one to seven millions each. If you 
look up the statistics you will find that in 
the last few years there has been, in the 
United States, an amazing development 
of interest in social-welfare work and in 
charities and benevolences of every kind. 
Never in the history of mankind has so 
much been given to what we call Good 
Works—works I mean that are essentially 
Christian. And never in our own country, 
at least, have the people been so irreligious. 

“T know, John, that we give also some- 
thing over seven hundred million dollars 
annually to Religion; but wait, I have a 
letter—here it is. After Mother’s death I 
found this among the things which she 
treasured. It was written by the old 
Shepherd, who was her only teacher, to 
his friend Doctor Coughlan. At the time 
of Dad Howett’s death Doctor Coughlan 
gave this letter to Mother. I have read it 
so many times that I know it by heart. 

“‘We build temples and churches but 
will not worship in them; we hire spiri- 
tual advisors but refuse to heed them; we 
buy Bibles but will not read them; be- 
lieving in God we do not fear Him; 
acknowledging Christ we neither follow 
nor obey Him.’” 

As Big Dan was putting the old Shep- 
herd’s letter reverently away in his desk, 
Saxton said: “But- I thought you were 
such a firm believer in the religion of 
Good Works.” 

“And I am,” returned Dan, quickly, 
“but I have come to understand that 
while Good Works are the fruits of the 
Christian Religion, they are no more 
Christianity itself than a barrel of apples 
is a tree. 

“Our fathers worshipped God. Chris- 
tianity grew from that worship as a tree 
grows from its roots, until in our genera- 
tion it is bearing its legitimate fruit— 
Good Works. Can any one question that 
the marvelous growth of interest in chari- 
ties and social-welfare work of every 
kind in this generation is the direct re- 
sult of the Christianity of our fathers? 
But while we today are harvesting these 
fruits of Christianity, like the miserable 
farmers of life that we are, we are neg- 
lecting the tree which produces them. 

“Our great need in this generation is to 
see our Good Works not as religion but 
as the fruit of religion—to understand 
that the fruit is not the tree, that the 
tree is Christianity, and the root of the 
tree is the worship of God. If this genera- 
tion neglects to cultivate the tree there 
will be no fruit for the generations that 
are to come. 

“Religiously, John, we are a race of 
spiritual grocerymen. We traffic in the 
produce upon which the very life of our 
nation depends without a thought of the 
gardens and orchards which supply the 
stuff we buy and sell, or a single care for 
the condition under which this food of 
the race is produced. To save America we 


must do more than deal in Good Works. 
To save America we must worship God.” 

John Saxton said slowly, “I think I 
understand, but just what do you mean 
by the worship of God?” 

“T mean the recognition of God—the 
feeling of God—the acknowledgment of 
God. The groceryman, for example, must 
feel God in the produce which he buys 
and sells. He must be conscious of God 
as he is conscious of money. He accepts 
money as a vital element in his business; 
he must accept God as a vital element in 
his life. He looks upon a grocery store as 
a necessity in the community; he must 
look upon religion as a necessity in the 
nation. Our modern civilization does not 
recognize God—it only uses Him.” 

“But do you mean to say that religious 
work—I do not mean distinctively church 
work, is not a recognition of God, is not 
in fact worship?” 

“It might be—it should be. If it were 
so conceived and so understood it would 
be. These enormous sums of money that 
are given annually to charity and social- 
welfare work, and to schools and educa- 
tion—are these gifts ever thought of 
definitely as offerings to God—as acts of 
worship? The millions devoted to scien- 
tific research, the millions bestowed upon 
higher educational institutions—is the idea 
or spirit of worship in these great endow- 
ments and foundations? As for our civic 
charity organizations and that class of 
Good Works, they are merely good busi- 
ness policies and are so presented to the 
people. The majority of the people who 
give these millions to humanity are Chris- 
tians, and they are intelligent, thinking 
Christians. They see the disaster which 
menaces our country. They know that the 
only thing that can save America is Re- 
ligion. Why, then, do they not give mil- 
lions to Religion? I'll tell you why: It 
is because in this so-called Christian 
country there is no organization in exis- 
tence through which one can spend a dol- 
lar for a purely religious purpose. And 
that, John,” Big Dan continued, “is my 


* problem. When Father and Mother turned 


Dewey Bald Mountain over to me they 
expected me, in their simple, Christian way, 
to use it religiously. Neither Hope nor 
I have any wish to leave a great fortune 
to the children. They have not been 
taught to expect it. She is with me heart 
and soul in what I propose to do. So are 
the boys. We haven’t said anything to 
Grace yet because she is a little too young. 
But the girl is too much like her mother, 
John, for us to have any doubts as to 
where she will stand. 

“They call me ‘the Rockefeller of the 
lead and zinc industry’-—‘the Carnegie of 
mining,’ and all that. You and I know, 
of course, that I am a long way yet from 
the Rockefeller-Carnegie class, but we 
know also that I am rated at several 
millions. John, I: want to devote the 
millions I have taken from the Dewey 
Bald Mine to what I believe to be the 
one great vital need of the world today. 
I want, in a word, to give these millions to 
Religion as other men have given millions 
to science and art and welfare-work and 
education. But, John, I don’t know how 
to do it.” 

“You are a church man,” said Saxton 
significantly. “It was as a church man 
that you came into my life.” 

“T am a member of a church, John, and 
have contributed to its various denomina- 
tional enterprises because it is the only 
organization I know which makes even a 
pretense of standing for and promoting 
the Christian Religion. But we must face 
the fact that the Church of today is ut- 
terly unable to meet this national crisis 
of immorality and lawlessness which is 
the direct result of the irreligious spirit 
of the people. 

“There must be a reason for this failure 
of the Church,” he continued. “Are we to 
believe that Christianity is less potent for 
righteousness today than it was in the 
days of our fathers? You and I are 
Christians, John—members of the same 
church. Which shall we do? Question the 
divine Religion of Jesus or question the 
human efficiency of this institution which 
exists for the sole purpose of making 
Christianity a vital factor in the lives of 
men ?” 

“There can be only one answer to that,” 
returned Saxton. [Turn to page 70] 
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This New 
Spring 
(atalogue 
| is Yours 


iJ} saves time. Besides, one of our seven big stores 
isnear to you. Therefore, your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfactory to 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are shipped within 24 hours 
Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. That 


4YEW—filled with Spring’s new merchandise, 
showing for the first time Ward’s wonderful 
New Bargains, giving Ward’s new low prices 
on almost everything you need to buy—this 
New, Complete, 624 Page Catalogue is yours Free! 
Filled with things of interest to every man, with things 
)of beauty and style and good taste for every woman; 
filled with Saving as well as Pleasure—showing every- 
§ thing for the Farm, the Home, and the Family—one copy 
5 of this great new Catalogue is offered to you, for your use, 
for your family’s use—entirely Free! The coupon below 


is printed for your convenience in sending for this book— 
) today! 


$100,000,000 worth of merchandise 
/ bought for this Catalogue 
§ Just consider that back of this Catalogue there is $100,- 
000,000 worth of bright new merchandise bought in the 
largest quantities to secure the lowest prices for you. 


Merchandise bought for ready cash, because cash buys 
pcheaper than credit—always. 
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Buying by mail at Ward’s means cooperative buying of 
the finest kind. It means that you by cooperating with 
our 8,000,000 othcr customers enable us to purchase 
goods by the train load to secure low prices for all of you. 


_ Low Prices without Sacrifice of Quality 


First of all, before price is considered, quality and ser- 
viceability must be proved. We never buy goods merely 
because they are cheap. We never sacrifice quality to 
make you a low price. In buying for our customers we 
consider first of all the wishes, the satisfaction of our 
customers. It takes quality and low price to make the 
bargains we offer you. 

This new Catalogue is to be yours free.. This page is 
published to offer you the Catalogue and the saving this 
book will bring. This coupon is printed for your conve- 
nience. Your copy of this Catalogue is yours free. You 
need only fill in the coupon—Now! 

Every item in this great Catalogue is backed by a 55- 
year-old guarantee and reputation for honest, reliable 
goods and honest dealing. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Baltimore 


Kansas City St. Paul 





Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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il this 
(Gupon toda 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 54-H 








Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. 
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BUCKWHEATS 
with the “tang” 
men hanker for 


Aunt Jemima’s old- 
time recipe with just 
enough choice buck- 


wheat flour added 


—5.O awaken the eternal 

e 3? boy in your husband—to 

Ch seeonce more that cheer- 

% ful, care-free youngster 

who lives in him forever! These 

cold winter mornings you have 
your chance. 

There comes to men a longing 
from boyhood days—a hankering 
for “buckwheats” that are really 
good—for fragrant cakes with that 
old-time “kick.”” And that’s what 
millions are giving their husbands 
this very month: bringing that 
little grin to the lips, that look 
of youth to the eyes: They have dis- 
covered a way that works—Aunt 
Jemima’s famous recipe. 

All the light tenderness for which 
her cakes are famous with the keen, 
savory taste of buckwheat at its best: 
this is what you get with Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the ye/- 
low package. It brings you her own 
ingredients, her famous recipe adapted 
by experienced cooks, ready-mixed with 
just enough choice buckwheat flour to 
give you thattrue, old-fashioned “tang.” 

So simple today to have these ten- 
der “buckwheats”! No need to wait 
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For tender “‘buckwheats’’ with the taste men like, use Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour in the yellow package 


overnight for the batter to rise. Just 
add a cup of milk (or water ) to every cup 
of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour—and stir. 


Watch your husband’s eyes light 
up when his teeth close on his first 
Aunt Jemima Buckwheat cake. Plan 
now to test this famous recipe, ready- 
mixed. Your grocer has Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Badewisies Flour in the ye/- 
low package. Remember, too, how 
much your family likes those won- 
derful — pancakes—the kind 
you make with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour in the red package. 


Now—a chance to test 





Trial size packages of 
Aunt Jemima Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour and 
of her Pancake Flour 
mailed on receipt of 
1oc, with new recipe 
booklet 2’ving many 
delightful suggestions. 
Send coupon today. 





The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. D-13, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Gentlemen: Send trial size packages Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour, Pancake Flour and 
recipe folder. I enclose roc to cover cost of mailing. 


State 








“ this famous recipe 
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GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN 


[Continued from page 68] 


“Between the teaching of Jesus and the 
wisdom of His human agents there can 
be no comparison.” 

“Well then,” said Big Dan, “suppose 
we, as business men, look into these 
human policies of the Church.” 

“The Bureau of the Census in 1916 lists 
one hundred eighty-three different Christian 
denominations. There are seventeen kinds 
of Baptists, twenty-one varieties of Luth- 
erans, seventeen sorts of Methodists, ten 
different Presbyterians. Denominations 
are multiplied by dividing denominations 
into denominations. Think of it! One 
hundred eighty-three separate and dis- 
tinct Christian organizations to be main- 
tained in the name of one Christ, for the 
sole purpose of teaching one Christianity !” 

Saxton said: “I doubt if many people 
believe that it makes any real difference 
as to which church one belongs.” 

“Exactly,” returned Dan, “and that, 
more than anything else perhaps, proves 
the weakness of the denominational sys- 
tem. If the churches had not lost their 
grip upon their own members, even, it 
would make a tremendous difference as 
to which church one belonged. You are 
right, John. In the minds of the people 
it makes no difference. And, yet, the fact 
remains, that it is impossible to give a 
dollar to any church and not support this 
denominationalism. When, led by the re- 
ligious desire of his heart to see the truths 
of Jesus’ teaching made effective among 
men, a church member gives five dollars 
to his church, what happens? Four dollars 
out of that five is spent to maintain what- 
ever it is that makes his denomination 
different from the one hundred eighty- 
two other denominations, each of which 
is actively engaged in spending four out 
of every five dollars which it receives to 
maintain its distinguishing features. And 
yet we are asked to believe that these one 
hundred eighty-three churches are all one 
in Christ. Is it any wonder that the cen- 
tral idea of Christianity is lost—that re- 
ligion has become a subject for our hu- 
morous magazines, for our jokesmiths, 
cartoonists and funny papers? The won- 
der is that any one retains membership 
in a church. No one would except, as I 
say, they want to do something and the 
church is the only means they know.” 

Saxton smiled. “And yet you say the 
world has never before known such good 
works and that these good works are the 
fruits of the Christianity of our fathers. 
Well, our fathers worshipped God in de- 
nominational churches.” 

“Ves,” replied Big Dan, “but the de- 
nominationalism of our fathers was born 
of their religious spirit. To our fathers, 
the choice of a church was wholly a mat- 
ter of religious conviction. Today one 
joins this, that or the other church as 
one chooses a social club or a political 
order—the motive governing the choice is 
convenience, social, political, or business 
policy, friendship or family. Denomina- 
tionalism, in the past stood in the minds 
of the people for Christianity. Today the 
people think of Christianity—-when they 
think of it at all—as something apart 
from denominationalism; and this is just 
as true of church members as it is of 
those who are not identified with any 
church.” 

Big Dan arose suddenly and went 
again to the window where he stood si- 
lently looking out into the night and the 
storm. For some time he stood there as 
ii lost in contemplation of the scene. Then, 
still looking down upon the city, he spoke: 
“John, how many churches have we here 
in Kansas City?” 

“You mean denominations?” 

“Ves,” 

“T suppose we have most of them— 
there must be at least a hundred.” 

“They all say that Christ is coming 
again, do they not?” 

“Practically all teach the coming of 
Christ, yes.” 

“Well, John, if Jesus had actually come 
in those clouds tonight, to which church 
would He call His followers? From which 
pulpit would He issue His divine procla- 
mations? In the light of what you know 
of churches, would that particular church 
selected by Jesus rejoice that the Lord 
had come again to the world or would 
they not rather more rejoice that He had 
come to them and not to one of their 
rival denominations? In the rejoicing of 





the other ninety-nine would there be any 
note of regret that they must go to a 
rival denomination to meet their Lord? 
Would it be inconsistent with modern 
church methods if the pastor of the hon- 
ored church were to rush to the news- 
papers with an announcement to the 
effect that his peculiar denominational 
doctrines were vindicated because among 
all the churches Jesus had come to them 
—that if the people wished to hear the 
Messiah they must assemble at his par- 
ticular place of worship? Would any 
down-to-date minister overlook such an 
opportunity, do you think? John, if you 
will tell me to which church Jesus would 
come I will give all I have to that church.” 

John Saxton’s voice betrayed the depth 
of his emotions as he answered: “You are 
right. God only can save this country 
from the disastrous chaos toward which 
we are moving. But God has always 
worked through human agencies. God 
makes the wheat but the farmer must 
cultivate and harvest it—the miller grind 
it and your groceryman distribute the 
flour. We cannot doubt that God will do 
His part in supplying our need of Re- 
ligion. But what about the human agency? 
Where are we to look for our groceryman?” 

“We will look to the Church, John.” 

“To the Church! But haven’t you just 
been saying—” 

Big Dan smiled, “I have been speaking 
of the one hundred eighty-three different 
conflicting denominational organizations, I 
have said nothing of the great multitude 
of sincerely religious church members 
who are to be found in every denomina- 
tion. If there were not in every church 
individual members who are far more 
Christian than the organization which 
they support the situation would be hope- 
less. These Christian church members, 
when the time comes, will rise superior to 
the worn out machinery of their ancient 
denominational creeds and_ re-establish 
their touch with God. 

“Most Christian thinkers and many 
who make no profession of Christianity 
are saying that right now we are on the 
verge of the greatest religious’ revival 
known to history. The very fact that the 
nation is breaking down spiritually and 
morally predicates this revival of religion 
exactly as a man’s hunger predicts that 
he will eat when food is placed before 
him. On every hand there is abundant 
evidence to show that there is already a 
widespread awakening interest. For in- 
stance, you can scarcely turn the pages of 
any one of our great populgr magazines 
without coming upon an article on re- 
ligion, or of a religious trend. Ten years 
ago no editor of such a publication would 
have dared give space to any one of these 
articles that are appearing now by hun- 
dreds. The sales of books on religion 
compared with the sales of even five 
years ago have increased enormously. 
Since the War, the people have been 
thinking and talking of religion with 
freedom they, perhaps, have never before 
known. 

“And the most significant feature of 
this increasing popular interest in religion 
is that it is not of the Church. To an 
amazing degree it is independent of the 
Church. These great popular magazines 
are not church publications. The writers 
of these articles are not strictly religious 
writers. The publishers of these books 
are not denominational publishing houses 
that specialize in religious literature. Nor 
is this awakening interest turning toward 
the Church. In my opinion it is very 
clearly a turning away from the Church. 
The great body of Christian church mem- 
bers who see in business, in national gov- 
ernment, in civic affairs, in courts 0 
justice, and in our social life, the almost 
universal lack of honor and honesty, of 
respect for law, of right moral sense, and 
common decency—these Christian church 
members, I say, are not looking to theif 
churches to remedy the situation. They 
are still aboard the old religious ship, yes 
but they know that the ship is sinking. 
They recognize that their church ship has 
been in its day a safe and sea-worthy 
craft and they love it for its honorable 
record—for its memories and associations. 
but they sadly recognize that the time 
has come when they must look elsewhere 
for a vessel adequate to these present day 
religious needs.” [Turn to page 73] 
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MILDRED MADDOCKS BENTLEY 


Former Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute and 
world-known consultant on 
home economic subjects, tells 
what she learned from corre- 
spondence with enthusiastic 
women —and of her own con- 
firming tests. 


* HERE did you ever learn to 
make so many good things with 
Condensed Milk?” asked an 

old friend of mine the other day. 


“From a correspondence course,” I 
laughed. Then, seeing her puzzled ex- 
pression, I explained, “Correspondence 
with the best cooking teachers in the 
world—everyday practical housewives 
like yourself.” 

“It was their letters that first piqued 
my curiosity to learn more about Con- 
densed Milk. Of course I’d already dis- 
covered its advantages in coffee. But 
why was it so much better for certain 





Always the right milk for the right purpose. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand—the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous for infants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 
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eA thousand good cooks 
taught me these 


wonderful uses for 


cooking than the old method of using 
plain milk and sugar? 

“I went for my answer straight to 
those women who used Condensed Milk 
for cooking. They not only told me 
about the dishes they made with it, but 
actually let me taste some of them. 


“I asked for the recipes, unblush- 
ingly—hurried back home, ordered 
some Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, and began experiments at once in 
my own kitchen to discover the secret. 


“It was simply this. Condensed Milk 
is full-cream milk with part of the water 
removed, making it doubly rich. Then 
sugar is blended with the milk—cooked 
with it—so thoroughly that it gives a 
smooth, rich blended consistency to 
your cooking—and to your coffee— 
which you can get in no other way. 


‘Just try the following recipes for the 
dishes illustrated—special favorites with 
my correspondents—and you'll ap- 
preciate what I mean. A thousand good 
cooks taught me these wonderful uses 
for Condensed Milk. 

“If you’re wondering how to make the 
luscious Spanish Cream and Fudge 


















condense 


illustrated here, you can best satisfy 
your curiosity by sending for a copy of 
my book, Milk and its Place in Good 
Cookery. This is more than just a 
recipe book for Condensed Milk dishes. 
It’s a complete ‘encyclopedia’ on Milk. 
You'll find in it a wealth of milk in- 
formation to help you in planning and 
preparing meals—with hundreds of 
tested recipes using all forms of milk. 
Any woman who is interested, may 
secure a free copy of this book by 
writing to the Borden Company, 415 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

“In the meantime order some Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk—one of the 
several Borden brands—and treat your 
family to it in coffee and in some of 
these dishes.” 


CONDENSED MILK CHOCOLATE 


FROSTING 
2 squares unsweetened % cup Borden’s Con- 
chocolate densed Milk 


1 tablespoon butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Break chocolate in small pieces, melt with 
butter over hot water. Blend with con- 
densed milk and flavoring. Beat until 
thick enough to spread between layers and 
on top of cake. 





RICE PUDDING 


% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

% cup seeded raisins 
(may be omitted) 


¥% cup rice 

% cup Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk 

2% cups water 

Rind of one-half lemon 
thinly sliced 

Wash rice thoroughly, cover with cold 

water, soak one hour, drain. Dilute milk 

with cold water, stirring well to blend. Add 

rice, salt and lemon rind, cook in a double 

boiler until rice is tender and milk nearly 

absorbed. Remove lemon rind, stir in eggs 

and butter. Cook slowly five minutes 

longer. Add raisins, pour into a buttered 

pudding dish, bake in a moderate oven 

twenty minutes. 


CARAMEL PUDDING 
(the famous dessert that makes itself) 


Place unopened can of Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk in a kettle of boiling water 
and simmer for two and a half hours, 
being careful not to let the kettle boil dry. 
Remove can, cool, and chill. Remove top 
of can, cutting along the side of the can— 
not the top—so that the contents may be 
removed whole; place on a serving dish, 
garnish with broken nut meats and 
whipped cream. To serve individually, cut 
in slices, garnish with nut meats and 
whipped cream—or use plain unsweetened 
cream, with or without garnish. 


Teena 


EAGLE BRAND 














































































































Gnke 
Secrets 


Whenever you have questions to 

ask about cake-making, wrile us— 

we shall be delighted to give you 
any information we can. 


We're certain you can’t help liking 
our “ Magic Three.”’ We call them that 
because by varying the fillings and 
frostings you can make practically any 
kind of butter cake you will ever want 
to serve, with just this White or Choc- 
olate or Spice Cake for a foundation. 
Any one of them with coffee makes a 
most delicious dessert. 


Lemon Filling 
1 cup sugar 
6 tablesp. Swans Down 
Grated rind 1 lemon 

1% cup lemon juice 
1% cup boiling water 

2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon butter 


Mix four and sugar thoroughly. 
Add grated lemon rind, lemon juice, 
and beaten egg yolks. Add _ boiling 
water, set the mixture in double boiler, 
and cook until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly—then cook 10 minutes stirring 
occasionally. Add butter and 
thoroughly before putting on cake, by 
filling lower part of double boiler with 
ice water. 


cc 01 


& 

To make sure of having your boiled 
icing cooked to just the right consist- 
ency, add 1 cup granulated sugar to 4 
cup boiling water and cook until it 
Then remove from stove and 
pour in thin stream on beaten egg 
whites. Beat until creamy; place bowl 
in pan of boiling water and continue 
beating until the icing feels or sounds 


threads. 





grainy on the edge of the bowl. Spread 
on cake immediately. 

The chocolate or spice loaf 
cake can easily be baked after 
unexpected guests arrive and 
either makes a most delightful 
dessert for an informal supper. 


An oven thermometer is essential to 
proper baking. We can now supply 
you with a standard thermometer, 
postage prepaid, at $1.00 ($1.25 at 
Denver and west, $1.50 in Canada). 


& 


In writing, don’t forget to give me 
your name and address, and remember 





you in our Swans 


KL 
Domestic Science Dept 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc 


2702 First Ave 
Evansville, Indiana 


we'd love to see 
Down Kitchen. 











SWANS DOWN 


CAKE Figo, 
R 








Ask vour grocer for Swans 
Down Cake Flour. If he doesn't 
have it, send us his name and we 
will See that you are sup >plied. 
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LEMON COCOANUT 
CREAM CAKE 
All measurements levye! 


Sift flour once before 
measuring 

‘s cupful butter or substitut« 
145 cupfuls sugar 
ty cupful milk 
3 cupfuls Swans Down Cake Flour 
‘4 teaspoonful salt 
3 teaspoonfuls baking powd 
4, cupful water 
1 teaspoonful vanilla extract 
4 teaspoonful almond extrac 
3 egg whites beaten very light 
Cream the shortening; gradu- 
ally work in the sugar. Silt to- 
gether the flour, baking powder, 


. eg! : 2 and salt, add to the first mixture 
% fia, alternately with the water and 
} milk; beat in the extracts and fold 


in the egg whites. Bake in layers, 
Put the layers together with Lemon 
Filling (See “Cake Secrets” coliimn 
for recipe), cover the cake with 
boiled icing and moist coconut. 





PTE SAE AO BE 


When it’s your time to entertain 


do you 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 


Use recipe for white cake, sub- 
stituting 2 whole eggs for the 
three egg whites and adding two 
squares of melted bitter choco- 
late. If you prefer sour milk, 
reduce amount of baking powder 
to 1 te aspoon, and use *% cup sour 
milk with }4 teaspoon soda. 


SPICE CAKE 


Use recipe for white cake, sub- 
stituting 2 wholeeggs for the three 
egg whites and adding 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 44 teaspoon cloves, 4 
teaspoon allspice. If you prefer 
sour milk, cut down baking pow- 
der to 1 teaspoon and use cup 

sour milk with }4 teaspoonsoda. 





‘814- -in. Pat. Angel Food Cake 
Pan (tin) 

Aluminum measuring cup 

12-in. steel spatula (to remove 
and ice cake) 


Included free—famous recipe booklet ‘Cake Secrets’’ and sam- 


ple package Swans Down. 


**Cake Secrets’ only item sold separately—send 10c stamps 
or coin for your copy. 


‘agonize” over making the cake? 


could make delicious cake with 
Swans Down.” 

Though entirely inexperienced, you'll find, 
too, that the use of Swans Down Cake Flour 
and Swans Down recipes mean perfect re- 
sults. Swans Down is so feathery fine and 
naturally rich it makes possible a very prac’ 
tical economy: fewer eggs and less shorten- 
ing are required. You'll be proud to serve 
even the simplest one or two egg cake— 
if you make it with Swans Down. 

The delightful delicacy and fluffiness of 
texture which Swans Down Cake Flour al- 
ways gives is due to these three things: 
1— the particular kind of soft winter wheat 
selected; 2—the part of the kernel used; 
only the most delicate inner portion is 
choice enough for Swans Down; 3—the 
special process by which Swans Down is 
milled 27 times as fine as good bread flour. 


Even though you're an expert cake maker, 
when you're planning for guests your expe- 
rience may be that of the Michigan woman 
who writes us: 


‘“*Tt’s only since I’ve known Swans 
Down that I’ve learned to bake for 
guests without fairly wearing myself 
out and upsetting the whole house- 
hold. Although my cakes were con- 
sidered perfect before, I can truth- 
fully say I never knew what a really 
fine grained or light fluffy cake was 
until I used this wonderful cake flour. 


‘‘The best part of my experience is 
that now when I want to entertain I 
no longer agonize over baking the 
cake. I know when I start that my 
cake will ‘come out’ exactly right— 
soft, delicate, lightasdown. Ibelieve |= One hundred pounds of selected wheat 
anyone who had never baked before _yield but 26 pounds of Swans Down. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INCORPORATED 
2702 First Ave. Established 1856 Evansville, Indiana 


DIVISION, POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
MAKERS OF: Swans Down Cake Flour, Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
—- Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-T hick Corn 

Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate 


SWANS Down 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 32 Years 


You’ll Want This 
Cake Set 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Den- 
ver and west, $1.50 in Can- 
ada) for complete set of Swans 
Down Cake Making Utensils, 
/ such as we ourselves use. We 
buy in carload lots and sell 
to you at ourcost. Just pina 
dollar bill (money order or 
check) to the coupon and mail 
now. Money refunded if not | 
entirely satisfactory. I 


SE 








——— 


GLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc., 2702 por Ave., Evansville, Indiana 

Attached is $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, $1.50 in Canada) for which please send to adress 

below one full set Swans Down Cake Making Utensils—with which I am to receiv e, free of charge, 
“Cake Secrets" and sample package of Swans Down. If not entirely satisfied with set 1 may 

return it, carrying charges prepaid, and my money will be promptly refunded. | 


ND ciettataheehesttanitlcliatincnpiittnpitiinds WARS sells — | 
Write — 


Set consists of: 
. -in. sq. heavy cake pan (tin) 
Set aluminum measuring spoons 
-in. wire cake tester 
Sidtted wooden mixing spoon 





Street Address......................... picccceedate pine } Ronen 
City "State (in full) 
No orders accepted for shipment outside U. S. of Canada. _ 
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GOD AND THE GROCERYMAN 


[Continued from page 70] 


For some minutes the two men, in that 
quiet room which was so charged with 
the feeling of great financial wealth and 
power, were silent. Each was absorbed in 
his own thoughts. 

“Come,” said Big Dan at last, “We 
must get down to our work. “Now for 
the place—you have located the city?” 

Saxton unfolded a map and spread it on 
the table. “I have found that towns of 
less than twenty thousand population in 
general are too small to be adequately 
representative. I have eliminated cities 
of over one hundred thousand for the 
reason that they are a world in them- 
selves and do not fairly represent the 
American people as a whole. By the 
census of 1920, there are in the United 
States two hundred eighty-seven cities 
with a population of from twenty 
thousand to one hundred thousand. The 
average population of these cities is forty 
thousand six hundred ninety-eight. A 
city of this size, if located in the most 
American section of the country would, 
I believe, in every phase of its political, 
social, business, civic, and religious life, 
fairly represent the American people.” 

“You have such a place in mind?” 

Saxton indicated a point on the map. 
“The city of Westover.” 

Big Dan rose to his feet and placing 
his hands on the shoulder of his confi- 
dential agent said quietly: “You under- 
stand perfectly what you have to do?” 

The man’s dark eyes met his employer’s 
gaze with a steady strength. “Perfectly.” 

“When will you start?” 

“In the morning.” 

“Good! When you have something to 
report I will see you again—until then—” 

“Until then,” echoed John Saxton. 


OE PADDOCK sat in the little office 

of his grocery store. It was half past 
one—a slack hour. On the _ insurance 
company’s advertisement over which the 
groceryman’s head was bent industriously 
were neatly arranged stacks of silver 
dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels and 
pennies, a pile of paper money and 
another of checks. The groceryman was 
making up the cash to go to the bank. 

In his general appearance, Joe Paddock 
was comfortable. His age was the com- 
fortable age of—say forty-five. He was 
neither large and imposing nor small and 
insignificant—just average, with an aver- 
age face of ordinary kindly intelligence. 
With his well kept, well clothed body 
resting comfortably in his golden oak 
office chair and the prosperously filled 
canvas sack at his elbow he still gave the 
impression of one under the shadow of 
gloomy thoughts. 

Grasping the canvas sack as he rose 
he stepped to the door of his office. In 
the doorway he paused and from long 
habit looked over the store. It was not 
a large store—just an ordinary, common- 
place, well established grocery. Shelves 
behind the counters from floor to ceiling, 
filled with brightly labeled canned goods, 
packages of breakfast foods, boxes of 
pepper and spices, bottles of olives and 
Pickles, jars of preserves. Show cases filled 
with candies, cigars and trinkets. A big 
ted coffee mill, a cheese under a screen 
cover, a glass doored cupboard for bread 
and cookies, a golden oak refrigerator. 
Crates of vegetables, apples, oranges, 
lemons, a hanging bunch of bananas. 
Stacks of flour in sacks, barrels and boxes. 

mixed odor of everything edible 
flavored with every known spice, tea and 
coffee, coal-oil, molasses and gasoline. 
hat odor was as familiar and uninspiring 
to Joe Paddock as the smell of hay to a 
farmer, the tang of the sea to a sailor. 
_ Joe Paddock had no great absorbing 
interest in his grocery. It was a good 
business—as good as any other—better 
than some. He had become a groceryman 
for no particular reason—it had seemed 
4 good thing. He accepted it as he ac- 
cepted the other commonplaces of life 
such as family cares, taxes, politics, 
schools, religion. As his eye, directed by 
habit, took in this familiar scene of his 
everyday life he noticed the delivery boy, 
Davie Bates, staggering under a_ basket 
of groceries toward the rear door where 
a delivery car was waiting. Davie Bates 
ior a pale faced, thin shouldered, weak 
Imbed lad. Joe Paddock and the boy’s 
mother had been sweethearts in their boy 





and girl days. Then Joe had married 
Laura Louise Fields and become a grocery- 
man and Mary had married a young 
carpenter, Dave Bates. When he reached 
the sidewalk he paused again and stood 
looking up and down the street. Even 
at this hour of the day it was a scene of 
hustling activity, with clatter and rattle 
and roar enough to fully justify the drug- 
gist’s optimism. 

At the corner, as the groceryman waited 
for an opening in the stream of traffic, 
a big, shiny car with a liveried chauffeur 
at the wheel and an imposing personage 
in the rear seat passed. The personage, 
seeing the groceryman, smiled and bowed. 
Joe returned the salutation in his best 
manner. Mrs. Jamison was his wealthiest 
customer. The Jamisons had a _ wine 
cellar—all pre-war stuff—so Joe had 
heard. Mrs. Jamison went every season 
to New York for Grand Opera. Joe’s 
wife always called his attention to the 
news in the Morning Herald and in the 
Evening Star. Mrs. Jamison, it was 
generally understood, always ran over to 
Paris for her gowns. Mrs. Jamison never 
wore a dress—she always wore a gown. 
As her shining car was chauffeured 
proudly on down the street, Mrs. Jamison 
was thinking: “What an utterly common- 
place man! Good man, though, no doubt 
of that. Real back-bone-of-the-country 
class. And what a commonplace business 
—a groceryman, ugh!” Mrs. Jamison’s 
husband was a promoter of almost any- 
thing that could be ‘promoted. 

The glow of being recognized by Mrs. 
Jamison lasted Joe Paddock, almost until 
he reached the First National Bank. 

There were long queues of customers 
waiting their turns at the different 
windows. After all, to be a director of 
the First National of Westover was some- 
thing. The groceryman really did not 
need to wait in the line at his window 
but he liked it. He liked the nods and 
smiles of greeting. He fancied they were 
thinking: “Joe Paddock is a director 
here,” and it gave him a sense of im- 
portance which he never enjoyed in his 
store—nor, for that matter, anywhere else. 

It was his turn at the window. As he 
plumped -the canvas sack down on the 
marble slab he greeted the teller with a 
cheerful “Hello, Frank.” 

The president’s desk was at the far end 
of the room just inside the low wall of 
polished marble which separated the First 
National officials from the outer world. 
The open-and-above-board effect of this 
arrangement was supposed to engender a 
feeling of confidence in the financial heart 
of the public while at the same time the 
marble wall prevented the customers from 
intruding too far into the financial heart 
of the institution. The president beckoned 
to Joe. 

Joe Paddock and Henry Winton were 
born on neighboring farms. They had 
attended the same country school, fished 
and swam together in Mill Creek, hunted 
in the same woods, skated in winter 
and picniced in summer with the same 
crowd. Together they had attended the 
State University and graduated in the 
same class. 

Banker Winton was shrewdly studying 
his old friend’s face. “What’s the matter 
with you, Joe, you don’t act like yourself 
lately? What’s the trouble, old man?” 
The groceryman moved uneasily. “Oh, 
I don’t know, Henry—nothin’ I guess, 
just feelin’ sort o’ grouchy.” 

Both were silent for a moment as if 
they had unintentionally reached the end 
of the conversation. A brisk but suave 
voice broke the spell. “Good afternoon, 
gentlemen? How do you do, Mr. Winton? 
—How are you, Mr. Paddock?” It -was 
George Oskins, proprietor of the Palace 
Hotel. 

“Hello Oskins,” returned Winton. 

“How do you do, Mr. Oskins,” said 
Paddock. 

It will be noted that the hotel man 
addressed the banker as Mr. Winton while 
the banker called him simply Oskins, 
which may be understood to fairly indi- 
cate their business relationship. The hotel 
man saying Mr. Paddock and the grocery- 
man returning with Mr. Oskins shows as 
clearly that the supplies for the Palace 
were purchased wholesale in Kansas City. 

Henry Winton asked briskly : “How is the 
hotel business, Oskins?” [Turn to page 74] 
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BY MADAME JEANNETTE pe CORDET 
Famous Beauty Specialist 


HERE are carefree, joyous hours 

for you—do not let them be 
marred by that harassing thought of 
a shiny, unattractive, oily skin. 

I need not describe an oily skin to 
you. You know the embarrassment— 
the annoyance—of greasy exudations 
around your nose, in the dip of your 
chin and across your forehead. Every 
woman who has an oily skin suffers 
from this embarrassment — and now 
suffers needlessly. 

Pompeian Day Cream corrects ex- 
cess oiliness of skin for a number of 
hours. You can fairly feel its clean, 
healthful action as it quickly removes 
this abnormal secretion of the oil 
glands. Secret ingredients give it the 
special virtues it possesses. 

This daily treatment will minimize 
the excess oil, keeping your skin in fine 
normal condition. 

It has a slightly astringent quality 
that tends to close the pores. And, in 
addition, it should be used on this type 
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Pompeian Day Cream over this surface. 
Do not rub. It has a surface action 
and should not be massaged into the 
pores. Use only a delicate film of 
the cream; it will practically vanish. 
Then wipe off any remaining traces 
with a soft, clean cloth. 

Your skin will take on a smooth, 
cool, dry finish—not a trace of oiliness. 
Now your Pompeian Beauty Powder 
will go on with velvet smoothness, for 
Day Cream is a wonderful powder base, 
and not a single shiny spot remains. 

Pompeian Day Cream comes in 60c 
jars. (Slightly higher in Canada.) Pur- 


ity and satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Generous samples of Pompeian Day Cream 
will be sent with the beautiful new Art 
Panel (illustrated at bottom) for only 10c. 
This picture entitled “The Bride” is painted 
by the famous artist, Rolf Armstrong, and 
is faithfully reproduced in full colors. Ac- 
tual size 27x 7 inches, art store value easily 
75c. My beauty booklet, which includes a 
detailed treatment for oily skin, also sent. 
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bandaging lightly if necessary. It will 
cause no smarting, no irritation— 
even in an open wound. For severe 
burns and wounds, spread Unguen- 
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your medicine cabinet. Made by The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. At your druggist’s— soc. 
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The proprietor of the Palace was eager- 
ly and anxiously enthusiastic. “Wonder- 
ful, Mr. Winton. Every room in the 
house full. Had to turn down twenty 
reservations last week. By the way—” 
he put his soft pudgy hand on the 
groceryman’s arm to draw him closer and 
leaning confidentially over the marble 
wall spoke in a hushed tone—‘We have 
a guest at the hotel that you gentlem2n 
really ought to meet. Wonderful man! 
All kinds of money, I should say, or at 
least represents mighty big interests—im- 
presses you that way. He’s here for some 
time—wouldn’t say how long—monthly 
rates—wonderfully interested in Westover. 
just the kind of big business man we 
need. I recommended the First National.” 

“What’s his name?” asked the banker. 

“John Saxton—from Kansas City.” 

“Saxton—Saxton—” the banker re- 
peated. “Name sounds familiar. 

“He’s somebody big all right,” said 
Oskins. “The kind that you just naturally 
give the best room in the house. If you 
gentlemen will drop around to the hotel 
this afternoon, say about four o’clock. I'll 
see that you meet him.” 

“I’m tied up this afternoon,” 
Winton. “How about you, Joc?” 

“T guess I could make it.” 

“Tl be in the lobby at four,” said 
Oskins and bustled away. 


said 


N the somewhat ornate lobby of the 

Palace that afternoon, Joe tried to ap- 
pear as if he had merely dropped in to 
purchase a cigar. Neither Oskins nor any- 
one as imposing as Saxton was to be seen. 
The groceryman purchased a newspaper— 
he had already-read it—and again waited 
for his chance. The Mayor, George 
Reiley, chanced to pass that way and Joe 
laid hold of him eagerly. They were ex- 
changing the usual: “How’s business?” 
with the accepted formula on the in- 
crease of building permits and the growth 
of bank deposits, when Oskins appeared 
suddenly at the groceryman’s elbow with: 
“Excuse me, gentlemen—Mr. Paddock, 
Mayor Reiley—I want to introduce you 
to Mr. Saxton. Mr. Saxton is from 
Kansas City. He is spending some time 
in Westover. I am sure he will be glad 
to know you gentlemen. Excuse me 
please, they want me. at the desk for 
something.” 

It seemed to Joe Paddock that the 
stranger was regarding him with rather 
more interest than the occasion warranted, 
and he was struck by something fa- 
miliar in the man’s face. Could he have 
met him somewhere—those eyes—serene, 
kindly, shadowed with sadness. 

He was distinctly conscious of a little 
thrill of pleasure when Saxton, instead of 
giving all his attention to the mayor, 
said: “You are in the grocery business 
I understand, Mr. Paddock ?” 

The groceryman answered with pardon- 
able pride: “Yes, sir, twenty years now— 
right here in Westover.” 

The stranger appeared unusually 
thoughtful. “Twenty years,” he said and 
his voice warmed the groceryman’s heart. 

Joe was about to ask, “Haven’t I met 
you before?” When Mayor Reiley broke 
in with: “Are you interested in the gro- 
cery business, Mr. Saxton?” 

“Oh no, not at all. That is, not directly, 
in the way that you mean. We are all 
of us bound to be more or less interested 
in the grocery business, don’t you think— 
particularly at meal time?” 

The Mayor and the groceryman laughed, 
and the tiny flame in Joe’s heart grew 
brighter. Encouraged by the stranger’s 
genial humor the Mayor asked: “And 
what line of business ave you particularly 
interested in, Mr. Saxton?” 

Mr. Saxton replied carefully: “Just at 
present, Mayor Reiley, I am making a 
study—I may say in fact a survey of 
certain conditions throughout the country. 
Frankly, it is for that purpose that I 
have come to your city.” 

The groceryman drew a long breath. 
Oskins was right in the importance of 
this man’s presence in Westover. 

“Ah,” said the Mayor, “speaking for 
the city, Mr. Saxton, we shall be very 
glad indeed to extend to you every 
courtesy—Heh, Joe?” 

“IT should say yes,” exclaimed the 
groceryman in his best boosting vein. 
“And we'll be mighty glad for the oppor- 


tunity. What do you say to a little drive 
around this afternoon, Mr. Saxton. [| 
have my car right here. You'll come, too, 
won’t you, Mayor?” 

“Sorry, Joe, but I can’t this afternoon 
—council meeting tonight, you krow.” 

“T shall be very glad to go, Mr, 
Paddock,” said Saxton genially. 

As he drove carefully down State 
Street toward his store with Mr. Saxton 
beside him, Joe Paddock was a different 
man from the gloomy creiture who had 
so reluctantly entered the lobby of the 
Palace less than an hour before. The 
personality of the stranger—that impres- 
sion of his wide experience and deep 
knowledge of men and affairs—<he feeling 
of his inner strength and _ steadfast 
purpose, together with the thought of all 
that his presence in Westover might mean 
quickened the groceryman’s spirit. 

“Westover seems to be a very progres- 
sive city,” said Mr. Saxton. 

“Progressive is right,” said Joe stoutly, 
“Wonderful opening for a big factory or 
manufacturing plant of any kind. That’s 
what you're looking for, I suppose.” 

“You'll pardon me, Mr. Paddock,” re- 
turned Saxton gently, “but I am not at 
liberty just at present to reveal the exact 
nature of the investment which I—1 should 
say—which my principal desires to make. 
I am only a confidential agent in the mat- 
ter. I can assure you, however, that the 
interests which I represent are very large. 
You, as a business man, will under- 
stand of course why I cannot, at 
this time, go farther. I am not ready 
yet to make even this much too generally 
known but I feel sure that you will 
respect my confidence.” 

The groceryman was deeply moved. He 
felt that such an expression from a man 
like Mr. Saxton was no mean compliment. 
And indeed he was right. Dan Matthews’ 
confidential agent was not often mistaken 
in his judgments of men. Joe Paddock 
was worthy. 

The groceryman answered with unas- 
sumed dignity : “Thank you, Mr. Saxton,” 
while his honest heart swelled with pride. 

“You say that you have lived in West- 
over twenty years, Mr. Paddock?” 

“I’ve been in business here twenty 
years. I was born and raised on a farm 
eight miles west of town. My father and 
mother settled here in the early days. 
They are living on the old place yet. When 
I finished my university course—our State 
University here in Westover, we'll drive 
around there presently—I married and 
started in the grocery business.” 

He paused and for some reason Saxton 
turned his head to look thoughtfully at 
his companion’s face. When Joe continued, 
his voice seemed to drag a little. “My wife 
was a country girl—neighboring farm— 
we were classmates in the university. I 
always liked the farm myself but she— 
well, after finishing school she didn’t care 
much for the country life and so we 
moved into town. You are a family 
man are you, Mr. Saxton?” 

“TI am alone in the world now, Mr. Pad- 
dock.” Saxton answered. 

They had viewed the County Hospital, 
Court House, City Hall, ice plant, power 
house, sash and door factory, flour mills 
and elevators, cold storage plant, ware- 
house, high school and the university and 
were driving down a wide avenue between 
trim, unfenced lawns shaded by stately 
trees when the groceryman, pointing, 
said: “That’s my place—the house with 
the vines over the porch. We’ll have you 
to dinner some evening soon.” 

“T should be delighted,” returned Sax- 
ton, looking with interest at the grocery- 
man’s modest but substantial home. “You 
have’ many beautiful homes in Westover. 
I notice several fine churches, too.” 

“Churches? Oh, yes, we have them all. 
I’m a Presbyterian myself, Father and 
Mother were just about the first Presby- 
terians in Westover County. Henry Win- 
ton, he’s a Baptist. His folks started the 
Baptist church same as mine did_ the 
Presbyterian. Mayor Reiley’s a Congre- 
gationalist. What’s yours, Mr. Saxton? I 
take it that you are a church member.” 

“T have been a member of the Old Com- 
mons Church in Kansas City for the last 
fifteen years. You consider that churches 
are a great asset to a town do you not, 
Mr. Paddock? I mean from a purely busi- 
ness point of view?” [Turn to page 76] 
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“No doubt about it, sir,” returned the 
groceryman heartily. “And you'll find 
Westover as well fixed in that line as any 
city of its size in the country. We’re 
mighty proud of our churches. Most of 
our civic leaders are members somewhere. 
And our preachers—take ’em as a whole 
—are a mighty practical and down-to- 
date bunch. Just as good rustlers—most 
of ’em—as the best of our live wires 
in business. Why, the Congregational 
pastor, Mr. Carter, he’s chairman of the 
finance committee of our Boosters Club. 
He’s starting a drive right now for a 
hundred thousand dollar advertising fund. 
Perhaps you have noticed his ad in 
the papers.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Saxton. “And is West- 
over organized in Community work?” 

“We certainly are. There is the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Get-Together Club, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Boosters—beside 
our Merchant’s Association, Wholesale and 
Retail, Board of Trade, Real Estate Board, 
Bar Association, Medical Association, 
Automobile Dealers Association, Labor 
Council and a lot more. Our Organized 
Charities too have a big drive every year. 
You see, by putting the charities of the 
city in the hands of paid professionals 
we eliminate a lot of unworthy cases and 
cut the total cost down to the minimum. 
Our citizens are reaily generous in their 
subscriptions, Mr. Saxton. And _ beside 
this, almost every club and order and 
lodge has a benevolent fund, you know. 
Well, here we are at the Country Club. 
Thought you might like to drop in for a 
little while.” 

After registering Mr. Saxton, in due 
form, and directing that a visitor’s card 
be mailed to him at his hotel, the grocery- 
man, with an air of mystery, drew his 
guest to one side. “I don’t know,” he 
said in a low confidential tone, “perhaps 
I ought not to mention it, but—well— 
would you—ah, would you care for a 
little drink ?” 

“Thank you, no,” replied Mr. Sax- 
ton, in exactly the courteous, matter- 
of-fact tone that he would have used 
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in declining an offered cup of tea. 

“It’s the real stuff,” assured the grocery- 
man anxiously. “I almost never drink 
myself—just a little nip once in a 
great while, you know. But we have it 
here and—” 

“No, thank you.” 

And so, presently, the groceryman and 
Mr. Saxton were seated in a quiet corner 
of the veranda overlooking the tennis 
courts while, in the locker room and on 
the golf course. Mayor Reiley and Banker 
Winton were making known to their club 
friends and fellow citizens the probable 
significance of Mr. Saxton’s presence in 
Westover. 

Mr. Saxton was watching two young 
people, a man and a woman, who were 
playing a vigorous game on the nearest 
court. “What a beautiful girl!” he ex- 
claimed. “Who is she?” 

“That, Mr. Saxton, is my daughter, 
Georgia.” 

Mr. Saxton turned to his host with a 
hearty: “Indeed, sir, I congratulate you. 
She is a wonderful girl—such vigor, such 
grace, such spirit!” 

Joe Paddock answered slowly, and there 
was that in his voice and in his face which 
deepened the shadows of sadness in the 
dark eyes of his guest. “Georgia and I 
have always been good pals. She’s grown 
up now—finished the University course 
last year. Can’t make myself believe it— 
don’t see as much of her these days as I 
used to. That chap with her is Jack Ellory. 
He is one of our most promising young 
business men—automobiles. Everybody 
says that Jack is bound to be a big man 
some day. He and Georgia have been 
chums since they attended kindergarten 
together. Good family, too. Parents both 
dead—has no one but himself—inherited 
enough to start him in business.” 

It was evident that the groceryman was 
naking an effort to speak with enthusiasm. 
But, with his eyes fixed upon his daughter 
and her partner, his voice had dragged 
into a dull spiritless monotone. 


[Continued in Marcu McCatt’s] 
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of the bracelet. What she knew would be 
there she found: the word “Amor.” It 
was indeed the bracelet which La Caliostro 
had flung from the window of the Lodge. 
Pale, tremulous, not knowing whether to 
be happy or afraid, Consuelo leaned 
against the wall and held the bracelet. 
Her wish had been fulfilled. She had the 
pair. 

Nicolette broke the silence. “Give it 
here, Consuelo,” she said. “Let me clean 
it off; then you shall wear them both.” 
Obediently Consuelo handed her the 
bracelet and followed upstairs to watch 
her clean it. 

When Consuelo emerged at last, wearing 
a bracelet on each arm, Alan was just 


passing. He looked at her coldly. Her. 


heart, beating like a caged bird against 
her breast, seemed striving to reach his. 
“Alan,” she said, “Alan, I feei like 
dancing. Let’s go out.” 

“I’m tired,” said Alan abruptly. 

Consuelo moved forward, touched 
Alan’s arm. “Please,” she whispered. He 
did not move. And unexpectedly she 
smiled, and paraphrased: “Don’t be sulky, 
Alan. Be a sport.” 

All the way uptown she chattered gaily, 
wildly, inconsequently. It seemed only an 
instant until they were lifted in a gilded 
cage to the riot of black and white back- 
ground which is Montmartre. 

They had hardly reached their table 
when the music, with a flourishing di- 
minuendo, came to. a stop. When it 
started again its entire meaning had 
changed. The floor emptied mysteriously 
of all but about half-a-dozen couples. 
“Tango?” asked Alan. 

“T haven’t since Paris. . . 

“Close your eyes and drift,” he com- 
manded, and Consuelo surrendered herself 
to his embrace. 

There is strange magic in the music of 
the tango, magic which weaves the 
splendid langour of tropical nights into 
the fevered passions of a colder race. 


” 


There was no encore. Silently Consuelo 
and Alan moved toward their table. 

She sank wearily against the striped 
wall, sighing. The glamour had worm 
away. She was no longer interested in 
the faces about her. Alan asked whether 
she wanted to leave. She replied with a 
listless nod. 

Dream-like, she preceded Alan into a 
taxi-cab, and rested languidly against the 
worn taupe cushions. Only when the 
brakes grated, and the car darted out into 
Broadway, a white light flickered upon 
the face of Alan, and recalling that rainy 
night of summer, which now seemed long 
ago, she drew in a sharp breath of 
anguish. 

And quite suddenly. “Oh Alan, Alan,” 
she cried, “I’ve been in love with you 
since the world began . . .” 

love you. . . I love you. . .” 

Alan, motionless, looking into her 
eyes, drawing from her nearness such 
deep pleasure as even the contact of lips 
could not equal. And, “Do you really 
love me?”; and, “Have you always loved 
me?” he asked. 

The same words, over and over. “I 
love you, I’ve always loved you . 


when I said I hated you I lied . . I 
loved you while I said it . . . I love you 
. I love you . ‘ 


Suddenly he drew back. “So you have 
always loved me?” he asked, and when 
she clung to him he pushed her away. 
“If you have always loved me, what 
about Endicott?” 

“But Alan. . . dearest . . . Consuelo 
tore herself from the dumb paralysis of 
realization. “He’s my husband.” 

“Your husband . . . Endicott? Your 
husband? What a ghastly mess! What 4 
ghastly mess!” 

“Alan, be reasonable,” Consuelo begged. 
“J don’t love him. Our marriage was only 
a formality.” 

“Oh, you women...” [Turn to page 79) 
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ven the men (wives write us) 


& “Delicious! And such a wonderful fragrance. 


"=f scented the whole room when I opened it.” 


notice instantly its Fresh Fruit Flavor 


“My husband always refused to eat similar 
desserts. When I placed Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin before him he said—‘This smells like 
real fruit, I'l try it.” I buy it regularly now,” 
writes a relieved wife from Washington, D. C. 

“My husband had never cared for gelatin 
in any form, till I tried Royal—which he de- 
clares delicious,” writes an enthusiast from 


Dayton, Ohio. 

“T have a family of men-folks—Royal Fruit 
Gelatin just “fills the bill,” writes a real home 
woman of Illinois. 


T once you realize the wonderful differ- 
ence in flavor. Even before you taste 
| Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin its first whiff 
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ROYAL 
TOMATO ASPIC 


Heat 124 cups strained tomato juice 
to boiling. Pour over 1 package 
Royal Lemon Gelatin and stir until 
dissolved: Add 34 cup vinegar or 
lemon juice, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon pepper, 34 teaspoon cloves, 
% teaspoon onion juice, and 14 
teaspoon paprika. Pour into small 
savarin moulds (or one large mould) 
and chill. Turn out on crisp lettuce 
© and fill centers with cabbage and 
p) Seen pepper salad and garnish with 


of fragrance delights you. As one pleased 
woman writes—“As soon as I opened the 
package, the fruit odor came flying out.” 


No “synthetics” or artificial flavorings 
could duplicate that natural taste of fresh 
fruit. The flavor of Royal Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, and Cherry comes only from the pure 
juice of the fruit. The lovely refreshing flavor 
of Royal Orange and Royal Lemon 
comes only from the oil of 
the citrus fruits. 


The delicate purity of the 
gelatin that carries these fla- 
vors leaves them unspoiled. 
The aroma tells you there is 
no slightest trace of “‘gluey” 
odor or flavor! (Pure gelatin 
has neither.) 


You want the very purest 
gelatin—it is so essential in 
diet, especially for children. 
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Mayonnaise. Serves 6, 


ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 
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You can depend on the purity of Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin, as you have always done 
on that of Royal Baking Powder. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes in five flavors. 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry —with delicious flavor 
from the fruit juices. Orange and Lemon with delicious 
flavor from Oil of Orange and Oil of Lemon. 


Ask for it by name at your grocer’s. Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin. The red package, the same color as 
the Royal Baking Powder can. 











ROYAL LEMON 


With thatlovely luscious flavor that comes only from the oil of 
real lemons, and carries the refreshing zest of the citrus fruit. 


FREE ! New Booklet, with many original recipes 
and ideas for making your hospitality more delightful. 
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he Exquisite Loveliness of 


Natural ‘Beauty 


“Requires “But One Simple cAttention_. 


More than a mere beautifier or a cleansing cream— 
Frostilla is an actual restorative of skin-health, re- 
pairing the damage of wind, weather and dust. 


For Fragrant Frostilla has the extraordinary 
ability to renew nature's essential moisture and 
prevent the skin from becoming dry, chapped or 
coarse. At the same time it oleic, soothes and 
heals the sensitive surface tissues, reviving the 
charm of a youthful complexion. 


Frostilla completely, though gently, removes 
and corrects the sticky residue of cosmetics and 
other injurious matter, that clog and enlarge the 
pores, permitting them to function normally. 





TROST 


FRAGRANT LOTION 


In thisremarkably simple way, Frostilla keeps the 
skin velvety soft and luxuriously smooth, retain- 
ing the fresh loveliness of youth and restoring the 
radiant glow of natural beauty. 


Frostilla, 2s so easy to use—just pat it on—ten 
seconds are enough! Watch it disappear, wéthout 
the slightest sticky after-feeling! Notice the delicate 
Fragrance—roses from France, how subtly it elim- 
inates all unpleasant suggestions. Try Frostilla 
after removing superfluous hair: and to safely pro- 
tect baby’s tender skin before exposure. 


Frostilla is sold by all drug and department 
stores in the regular size for 35c., and in the 
economical household size for $1. 00. 
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A generous sample, with 
interesting information 
that will show you the 
way to softer, lovelier 
skin, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of your name, ad- 
dress, and six cents in 
stamps. Just write Dept. 
514, The Frostilla Com- 
pany, Elmira, N. Y. > 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 76] 


“Alan, Alan!” Consuelo flung her arms 
about him, with a sort of desperation. 
“Look at me. I have been all the things 
you think,” she told him. “Hard and selfish, 
cruel and unjust. But I love you, Alan. 
You are the god of my religion, and the 
man of my choice. You are all pleasure 
and all pain. Your lips are stronger than 
wine, and sweeter than milk; when I 
touch them my senses become drunk, and 
my heart is a flame burning within me. 
For I love you, Alan, with all my mind 
and soul and body. Tear me by the hair, 
if you will; strike me; beat me. Only look 
at me now with kindness in your eyes; 
hold me in your arms, and say you love 

” 


me. 

“T do, I do.” Gently he pulled her to 
him, subdued at last, and at peace. “My 
dear, my very dear, I love you so. . .” 

In the hallway where they had met 
after five years of separation, Alan and 
Consuelo speculated about the future. 
“What will your father say?” Alan won- 
dered. “And Endicott . . what if he 
refuses to let you go?” 

“I’ve always gotten what I’ve wanted,” 
replied Consuelo. She held out her arms 
to Alan with the two snakes coiled about 
them. “I have a charm,” she said, and 
laughed. “I have the magic bracelets that 
give immortality.” 

“They don’t, by any chance, give free- 
dom too?” asked Alan. 

“No,” she answered. “Only death gives 
that.” 


ACHA Rubenstein called the next 

morning, and Consuelo received him 
in the drawing-room. “Where’s Endicott ?” 
he asked brusquely. 

“T don’t know,” replied Consuelo with 
elaborate indifference. “I’ll ask the house- 
keeper.” 

Miss Prim’s answer was still less satis- 
fying. “I suppose he is sleeping late on 
account of the party.” 

But the impresario was annoyed. “It’s 
always bad enough working with women. 
And now this Endicott goes and over- 
sleeps.” 

“Ah, you children,” Nicolette entered 
the room. “How you quarrel about the 
trivial things.” She went to Rubenstein 
and laid her hands on his head. “You, mon 
enfant, go about your business,” she com- 
manded. “I myself will see that every 
one works themselves to an early funeral. 
And you, Consuelo, run quickly and wake 
up Monsieur Endicott.” 

Outside a bell rang. Nicolette’s ex- 
pression underwent a quick metamorpho- 
sis. “It will be Rodney—run away, my 
frien’s, leave management to Nicolette.” 

Rubenstein, shaking his head disgust- 
edly, took his hat and coat from a chair. 
After a word with Rodney he and 
Consuelo walked into the hall together. 

Meanwhile: “The car is waiting,” said 
Rodney to Nicolette. “We’re going to the 
country for the day.” 

Nicolette caressed his cheeks. “No, no, 
no, my Rodney. Let us stay here. Your 
Nicolette is weary today.” 

So they did not go to the country, 
but sat in the garden together. Not many 
minutes had flown, however, when Alan 
Chavillay came into the garden and spoke 
quickly: “I’m sorry, Cheever . . . Nico- 
lette . . something serious, something 
very serious has happened!” 
it was Rodney who answered: “What 
Is it?” 

Alan held up his two hands, blistered 
and darkened. “I’ve just smashed. in 
Endicott’s door with an axe. Endicott’s 
dead.” 

Pause. 

_. Merciful heaven—dead you say?” 
Nicolette was on her feet, at Alan’s side. 

“T’ve telephoned Doctor MacDonald,” 
Alan went on steadily, “but only Consuelo 
will need him. Goto her at once, 
Nicolette . . . she’s out . . . cold.” 

They watched the vanishing figure. 
Cheever turned to Alan: “What's it 
all mean?” he wondered. “Was it heart 
failure, d’you think?” 

_Alan’s negative was sharp. 
I'm afraid.” 

“There'll be an inquest, then?” 

[ hope not—for the sake of Consuelo. 
Her father comes in today, and we’ll have 
to depend upon him to keep the matter 
quiet. At any rate, there’s a letter which 
May contain some sort of an explanation.” 


“Suicide, 


Alan moved toward the house. Rodney, 


following slowly, inquired: “How did 
he . . . ?” And when Alan had explained. 
“How—ghastly—” cried Rodney. “Oh, 


poor little Consuelo.” 

Consuelo was lying on her bed, motion- 
less, her eyes closed upon flushed cheeks. 
Nicolette, calm, efficient, was beside her, 
gently massaging one limp hand. 

“Is she still unconscious?” whispered 
Alan, hesitating in the doorway. 

Nicolette shook her head. “She is 
conscious, Alan, but she will not speak.” 

At the sound of Alan’s voice Consuelo 
had opened her eyes. “Go down and 
bring me everything in Larry’s desk. His 
letter enclosed the key.” The tearless eyes 
closed once more. “I can’t go in there 
myself,” she said. “Not again. Not ever.” 

Quietly Alan went to Consuelo’s dresser, 
and, taking the key, departed. When he 
returned he carried nothing but a package, 
wrapped in crackling brown paper, and 
tied neatly with blue twine. 

Consuelo motioned him to sit beside 
her as she opened it. For a while the only 
sound was the crackling of the brown 
paper. Inside, under her wedding certifi- 
cate, and two old letters which she had 
written to Larry before their wedding, 
Consuelo found the finished lyrics-of the 
opera, “Renunciation.” When she came to 
the last sheet, on which the single word 
Finis had been set forth, she saw one 
stanza, written in Larry’s own meticulous 
script, dated with month, day, hour and 
year. The verse read: 


“Thus mortals are: the mortal load p 
Too heavy save for those in manhood’s prime 
And we who have not strength to reach our 


goals 
Shall soon make way for younger, stronger 
souls. 
And passing onward up the path of time 
Find some more fit abode... .” 


It was signed with the full name of 
the Honourable Laurence Endicott. 


LAN didn’t like his job. Neverthe- 
less he walked quickly, his stick 
swinging and tapping the concrete floor, 
to the vicinity of the derrick that 
lifted trunks from the boat and dropped 
them on the pier. From where he stopped 
there was a good view of the disembark- 
ing passengers. He could see Doctor 
Gage coming down the gangplank, his 
hat in his hand. Alan didn’t like his 
job at all. 

Gage didn’t simulate any pleasure at 
seeing Alan. He asked immediately. 
“Where’s Consuelo?” 

“Consuelo’s at home; she’s not feeling 
well. I have some rather hard news to tell 
you, sir... .” Alan heard himself talk- 
ing, as if the talker and Alan were two 
separate people. Then, suddenly it was 
out. “Larry’s dead.” 

Alan thought, “We can’t stand here in 
the middle of the crowds. This man’s grey 
face gives us away ... .” He took Gage’s 
arm kindly, and together, with a sort of 
mechanical precision, they marched down 
the pier toward a group of trunks 
clustered under the tremendous “G” sus- 
pended from rafters above. 

“There’s a trunk missing, sir... . 
We'll have to wait our turn.” It was the 
valet, this wrinkled, noncombatable per- 
son bobbing before them. 

Alan heard that other self saying: 
“Walk up this way out of the crowd.” 

Gage halted. “Great Scott, young man, 
I’m no infant to be humored! Tell me 
what’s happened—out with it!” 

Miraculously Alan’s two selves merged. 
The bad moment was over. He spoke 
simply: “He made away with himself.” 

“How ?” 

Once again Alan was forced to review 
the detail. But this time it left him cold. 

“Go on; tell me all you know.” 

The torpor, the hesitation, went from 
Alan. “I think you should know,” he said, 
“that Consuelo was intending to divorce 
Endicott.” 

A change, quite a change, came over 
Gage. The muscles of his face loosened, 
became jelly-like, flabby. “What’s—what’s 
that you say?” he stammered indistinctly. 

Alan repeated his words, clear, patient, 
indomitable. “She wanted to marry me. 
She told Larry last night that she wanted 
a divorce. These are things you should 
know. They have a bearing upon the case. 
You see, it’s made [Turn to page 80] 
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Teeth kept dazzlingly white by 
this dual-action dentifrice that 


washes and polishes them clean 


EAUTIFUL teeth are clean teeth. 

Beautiful teethare healthy, sound 
teeth. Truly, every smile should show 
clean, healthy, and sparkling teeth! 
For now there is a simple way to 
achieve complete dental cleanness. 


Dual Cleansing Action 


Modern mouth hygiene demands a 
dentifrice with a dual cleansing action. 
Colgate’s formula is based on this 
principle. As you brush, Colgate’s ex- 
pands into a plentiful foam. First, this 
foam loosens imbedded food particles 
and polishes all tooth surfaces. Then 
it thoroughly washes teeth, gums, 
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tongue — sweeping away all impuri- 
ties. Thus the dual action of Col- 
gate’s brings unequalled cleanness, 
removes the causes of decay. 


If CLEAN—Why Worry? 


A normal, healthy mouth needs no 
drug-filled dentifrice. ‘“Just keep 
yourteeth clean,”’ says science, ‘‘and 
don’t fear imaginary afflictions of 
teeth, mouth, or gums.”’ 


Colgate’s contains nothing that will 
appeal to the dentally ignorant or the 
gullible. Itcleans—cleansthoroughly ! 


Visit your dentist at least twice a 
year. Brush your teeth with Colgate’ s 
at least twice a day. Then you need 
never worry over mental dental ills, 
for you have done all you can do to 
keep your teeth healthy, bright and 


clean. 
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Free to the readers of this publication—a sample 


of the dentifrice most Americans use 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 205-B, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me a sample of this modern dual-action Dental Cream. 
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Beautify 


your 
skin intelligently 


Science declares the 
value of soap 


¢¢YVOU cannot be clean without a good soap. The ideal 

soap is one which aids the secretions, removing just 
enough to take away the dirt and yet leaving enough of 
the oil to make the skin soft and flexible.” 


This quotation from a recent article by a prominent physician 
and health commissioner well describes the action of Resinol Soap, 
and it is the Resinol ingredients which make this result possible. 
Any soap will clean the skin, but Resinol Soap goes a step further 

it soothes as it cleanses. 


To an exquisitely pure, scientifically balanced, toilet soap, have 
been added the Resinol properties which to thousands of people 
are synonymous with clearness, softness, and beauty of skin. In 
the lather of Resinol Soap these properties are carried deep into 
the pores. That is why skins bathed with this soap are thor- 
oughly cleansed—yet seldom troubled with dryness, smarting, 
stinging and redness. 


Buy a cake from your druggist or toilet goods dealer today. Its 
distinctive, refreshing fragrance, and rich color will reveal at once 
the presence of the Resinol ingredients, and a week’s use will 
prove their beneficial effect. 

RESINOL OINTMENT is a ready aid to Resinol Soap. In 
addition to being widely used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc., 


thousands of women find it indispensable for clearing away 
blackheads, blotches and similar blemishes. 


A free trial awaits your request—Mail this coupon today 





Resinol, Dept. 4-A, Baltimore, Md. a 
Please send me free sample of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
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THE SILVER SNAKES. 


[Continued from page 79] 


Consuelo feel, in a sense, that she killed 
Larry.” 

Gage looked at Alan as an intolerant 
philosopher might look at a precocious, ar- 
gumentative child. “‘How tragically ab- 
surd,” Gage cried in a ringing voice, 
“since, strictly speaking, it was I who 
killed him!” 

They were*lfufried+ through’ the’ cus- 
toms. An hour afterwards they arrived at 
the Lodge. Consuelo was propped up on 
cushions, and the fur collar of the volum- 
inous green velvet wrapper that she wore 
cast a dark shadow on her face. “I’m 
afraid this is a sorry welcome for you, 
Dada,” she murmured, and held up her 
cheek to be kissed. “The doctor didn’t 
want me to see anybody, but I insisted 
upon you and Alan and William.” 

Gage now observed for the first time 
the psychologist, who sat comfortably in 
an armchair, studying his shoes. 

Consuelo said : “Sit down, Dada. There’s 
no use being melodramatic now that it’s 
over. And you, Alan, sit down too.” She 
was obeyed with that alacrity with which 
one always meets the demands of invalids. 
“Now, Dada,” she went on, “just how 
much has Alan told you?” 

“About you, and—” Gage looked 
squarely at the man he had never liked— 
“himself ?” 

“No. About Larry.” 

Gage replied that he knew the main 
facts. 

“There’s one thing that Alan could 
hardly have told you, Dada. It’s this. I 
was never actually—I mean—I did not 
intend to divorce Larry, but to have the 
marriage annulled. I was his wife in name 
only.” 

Only Gage evinced no surprise. “Con- 
suelo,” he exclaimed, “I have a confession 
to make. And unless you are a more tol- 
erant judge than I have trained you to 
be, it will be the last speech that you care 
to hear from my lips.” Then he repeated 
the phrase which had astonished and per- 
plexed Alan on the pier. “Strictly speak- 
ing,” he repeated, “I killed Endicott.” 

“What nonsense, father! What do you 
mean ?” 

Brent tore his gaze reluctantly from 
the entrancing shoes and fixed it upon 
Gage, who spoke slowly, picking and 
polishing each word. “Do you remember 
the night you and Larry argued about 
having a secret wedding?” Consuelo did. 
“On that night, dear child, I extracted 
from Larry a solemn promise. It was the 
rigid adherence to his promise, and the 
feeling that it must be kept secret, which 
led into this dreadful situation.” 

“What does it all matter now?” said 


Consuelo wearily, drawing the velvet 
wrap closer about her. “Your confession 
comes too late. I can’t judge you. I don’t 
even know what mad motive made you 
take such a liberty with my life and— 
with Larry’s.” 

Gage walked to the window and stood 
there, his back turned to the room. After 


‘a time Alan‘got up, went to the bed where 


Consuelo lay, and knelt beside her. “For- 
give me, Consuelo,” he whispered. 

“Forgive you?” repeated Consuelo. 
“No, Alan, I must thank you. For you, of 
all the world, have given me the best and 
strangest gift. You have taught me how 
to suffer, Alan.” 

Two days later the earthly remains of 
the Honourable Laurence Endicott were 
placed in the hold of a steamer bound for 
Liverpool. Some hours after Larry set out 
upon his last voyage across the deep At- 
lantic, Brent, Consuelo, and her father 
boarded the Twentieth Century Limited 
prepared for a trip to California. Consuelo 
looked exceptionally ill, and Alan was very 
miserable. She was going away from him, 
nor would she say when, or whether, they 
were to be reunited. 


HE Twentieth Century Theatre was 

packed with as smart and jaded a 
group of first-nighters as New York could 
offer. Throughout the performance there 
was discreet applause. When the curtain 
fell at eleven, clapping hands called and re- 
called a flushed and fiower-pelted Bertaux. 

Brent had come to New York at Con- 
suelo’s request, to witness the premiere of 
Kenunciation, and he was now bound for 
the midnight train, which would carry 
him westward. 

At that moment Alan Chavillay was 
also hurrying to an exit. Alan was 
happy. He fingered incessantly a telegram 
which lay in the pocket of his dinner 
coat. In fact, he could not keep his 
hands away from the telegram. 

So it came to pass that just as Brent 
was about to exhibit his ticket to the 
forbidding gentleman at Grand Central 
Terminal in charge of the gate to the 
Chicago Express, Alan rushed forward 
and seized him by the arm. 

Brent looked over the newcomer sus- 
piciously. “Didn’t by any chance come to 
bid me farewell?” 

“T sure did,” replied Alan emphatically. 
“I’m leaving for California.” 

“Well, so am I,” said the psychologist, 
“unless you intend to knock me down 
and run off with my ticket.” 

Alan shook his head sorrowfully. “! 
hope you won’t force me to do that.” 

“Ts this your idea of [Turn to page 81] 


PREVENTING aud TREATING COLDS 


[Continued from page 52] 


pers 


with boiled water. The baby may be 
bathed as usuaj. Drugs for internal use 
are rarely necessary in the simple head 
cold. 

When the trouble involves the throat 
the baby may refuse the bottle because of 
the pain of swallowing and older children 
—those of the runabout age—complain 
of sore throat. Every complaint of this 
nature means that the family physician 
should be called and the child kept apart 
from the small membeis of the family 
until the physician arrives. Pain and 
difficulty in swallowing usually means 
the tonsils are involved and the child has 
what is known as tonsillitis. In this 
disease the tonsils are reddened and swollen 
and show on the surface small cheesy- 
looking white dots. 

Every wise mother will familiarize her- 
self with the appearance of the normal 
throat so as to be able to detect diseased 
conditions when they occur. In tonsillitis 
the onset is almost invariably abrupt, the 
body temperature is usually high from 
103 to 104. There is considerable prostra- 
tion and the child feels very ill. In not 
a few cases of tonsillitis the onset is with 
vomiting. Now and then a convulsion 
may usher in the attack, not infrequently 
a small marble-like swelling will be found 
at the angle of the jaw, which means that 


the lymph glands have become secondarily 
infected. Croup means that there is a 
congestion of the parts comprising the 
larynx. There are two types of croup: 
The catarrhal form and the diphtheritic. 

The symptoms in both may be quite 
similar and it is readily recognized by 
difficulty in breathing and by a hoarse, 
barking cough. In both tonsillitis and 
croup the physician must be called at once. 


*Pending his arrival the mother may give 


a laxative such as milk of magnesia, and 
in tonsillitis a cold compress may be 
applied to the throat and a sponge bath 
given to reduce the temperature and make 
the patient more comfortable. 

In croup, syrup of ipecac—fifteen to 
thirty drops,- sufficient to produce 
vomiting—will usually furnish temporary 
relief in the catarrhal (non-diphtheritic) 
cases. The inhalation of warm air sat- 
urated with moisture is often a means of 
much relief. Removing the child to the 
bathroom with doors and windows closed 
and allowing hot water to run will sat- 
urate the air with warm vapor and make 
the breathing easier. Every family with 
young children should own a croup kettle 
and know how to use it. Mothers must 
never trust to their own resources in either 
tonsillitis or croup. A physician is needed 
at once. 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 80] 


a joke, young fellow?” Krent asked 
laconically. 

“I’ve never been more serious. It would 
be fine to have you with me but unless 
you’ve accommodations for two, I'll have 
to forego the pleasure.” 

“Now look here—” said the psychol- 
ogist, but Alan interrupted him with: 
“And if we argue much longer we’ll both 
spend the night in New York.” 

“Then I'll say goodbye,” and Brent 
held out his hand. 

“T’li trouble you first for the ticket. 
They won’t let me in without it.” 

“Nothing doing, me boy. Might as well 
run along home.” 

At this point Alan became persuasive. 
“Listen to me. You have a berth, a hard, 
uncomfortable board. On the other hand, 
I have recently reserved—in your name— 
a room at the Biltmore, and a compart- 
ment on the train which leaves, for Chi- 
cago and points West, some time tomor- 
row afternoon. Consider, my worthy 
friend, the relative advantages, from the 
angle of sheer physical comfort.” 

Brent, fanning himself with his own 
ticket, considered. “Moreover,” Alan con- 
tinued, with one eye on the object of his 
immediate desire, and one eye on the 
clock, “think of the privacy, in case you 
should want to do some work. Finally,” 
Alan lowered his voice with discretion, 
“T have left a package—one might almost 
call it a bribe—in your room at the 
Biltmore, Consider more seriously.” 

Brent, still waving the ticket, considered 
more seriously. And, meanwhile, the for- 
bidding gentleman at the gate began to 
shout in a forbidding voice: “A-a-all 
aboard for Albany—Buffalo-o-o—Chica- 
a-a-ago!” 

From the wrong side of the iron grating 
Brent watched Alan vanish. Then, with 
a grin that stretched from ear to ear, he 
moved toward the subterranean passage 
which connects the Grand Central Termi- 
nal with the Biltmore. 


N that beach where she had walked 

with the Vicomte and later with the 
Vicomte’s son, Consuelo waited for Alan. 
It was a cool, clear night; there was no 
moon, but the stars shone with a bright 
and extraordinary brilliance, and were 
reflected in pin-points of light upon the 


giassy surface of the sea. 

Off on the left the steep stone walls of 
the Hermitage rose gauntly against the 
sky. Behind, the cypress trees, dark with 
mystery, whispered of age old secrets and 
of new delights. And once again Con- 
suelo waited on this crescent shaped 
beach, and at length she.saw a tall figure 
moving toward her across the sands, and 
she rose to meet it. 

Lips joined in an ecstasy of reunion, 
and it was long, long, before those two 
escaped the penetrating stillness of that 
beauty, and came again into their youth. 

Then they ‘talked. Of hopes and fears, 
they talked of dreams that had been 
shattered, and of dreams that should come 
true. And they talked, also, of other 
dreams, those oft-repeated dreams which 
both had seen. 

And Alan, holding Consuelo close, said 
gently: “Life is very full of strange and 
inexplicable things, and of these visions 
which have guided us, and in the end 
brought us together upon this beach, and 
beneath these stars, this is the strangest, 
and the sweetest, and the most inexplic- 
able of them all.” 

Then Consuelo answered: “To me, who 
am a woman, nothing is strange at all. 
And this is how it seems to me,” she said. 
“For years I went about the business of 
eating, sleeping, drinking, working, which 
men call existance. My brain moved; 
blood ran hot in my veins. But my heart, 
Alan, was a stone in my breast until you 
touched it. Then the dead was quickened. 
And herein lies the beginning and endings 
of all knowledge: that love is wisdom, 
and wisdom is life, and that all creation, 
whether of music or of man, has there 
its beginning and its end.” 

Then she looked down at the two 
bracelets upon her arm: “Wisdom and 
love,” said Consuelo, “these two I have 
known and possess. And whether this be 
immortality no man can surely tell, but 
certainly—.” She broke off, laughing. 

“But certainly,” she concluded, “I am 
talking like a character in a novel. How 
stupid we are to sit here babbling about 
immortality, when the present—” 


“Ah, yes, the present,” murmured Alan, i 


bending toward her. 
There was no more talking. 
[Tue Enp] 
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minutes later. Fred flushed and tri- 
os Jenkins intent, swift, and skill- 
ul. 

“Wash the rabbits and cut ’em up for 
fryin’,’” Jenkins directed. “An’ the Missus 
and I'll do the rest.” 

They ate in busy silence. It was a meal 
of many helpings, washed down by an 
ocean of tea whose strength puckered 
Eleanor’s mouth. 

“You two had better run along to bed 
now,” remarked Jenkins when the meal 
was over and he had finished his pipe. 
“Your room’s in there,” jerking his thumb 
towards a plank door. “You'll need all 
the hay you can hit durin’ the night, be- 
cause we’re due for an early start.” 


NE morning several days later, after 
Eleanor and Fred were nearly worn 

out with fatigue from the rigorousness of 4 
their journeying, and the discomforts of * 
their nightly camping, Jenkins took a 
long and careful look at the sky. When he 
spoke his voice had that in it which caused 
them to eye him in surprise. “We’ve 
Jogged along so far,” he said, “but we’ve 
got to quit it. We’re takin’ chances. The 
snow ain’t far off. Look at that sky—first 
time it’s been that way this fall. If I’d 
hown it would be like this I’d never 
have chanced it—with us going so slow 
and all.” 
a “We'd better go back,” put in Fred. 
We'll camp at the next good spot, 
Jenkins, and turn back tomorrow.” 

Jenkins’ cold blue eyes were boring 
oles in him. “You don’t neither of you 
seem to get the idea,” he said at last, 
deliberately. “I told you I was countin’ 
On a quick trip, and that we’d travel 
light. We're doin’ just that. We've got 
enough grub to carry us through to where 


we’re goin’, and there’s food cached 
there for the return trip. But we’ve got 
to go there to get it, and we can’t make the 
trip back very handily without it. Now 
come on. We'll camp at sundown and 
not before, and we’ll be on our way at 
sun-up; and I guess you'll have to elect 
me captain and do what I tell yuh till 
we’re out o’ this.” 

But he was increasingly exacting, in the 
days that followed. He gauged their 
growing endurance accurately, and he 
never failed to use it to “the limit. At 
last, after a half day of interminable 
windings over a worse trail than usual, 
théy emerged onto a timbered plateau. 
They drew rein. Jenkins rolled a cigarette 
and struck a match. “There’s your land,” 
he said. 

A long interval passed before either 
spoke. Held as by a spell, they bathed in 
the thunderous silence of the place till it 
seemed to flow round them like a flood. 

Their enthusiasm, when they at last 
spoke, pleased him, and he went vigor- 
ously to his work. “You two let me do 
this,” he said. And then to Fred, “Get out 
some of that tackle you brought and let’s 
see what the trout think of it.” 

Together they made a cautious and 
silent approach, and Jenkins began to 
drop the fly here and there from the 
bank with a neatness that told Fred more 
about how not to do it than would a 
lecture. Suddenly came a flash, the line 
tautened, the reel shrieked. The rest was 
a confusion to Fred, but he used the land- 
ing net in a way that brought an approv- 
ing nod from the guide. Fifteen minutes 
more brought the catch to three; and they 
carried them, their colors changing, to 
Eleanor. 

That night, with no [Turn to page 82] 
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call ahead of them for early rising the 
next morning, they sat late before the 
fire. The men smoked. 

Jenkins puffed reflectively. “What do 
you do? What’s you’re job?” 

Fred flushed. “Nothing much, I’m 
afraid,” he admitted. “I’ve—got enough 
to live on.” 

Jenkins grunted sympathetically. “I'd 
do the same, if I had enough to live on. 
I suppose you went to one o’ these col- 
leges, now.” 

“T did. I figured on being a doctor. 
Went through most of the training.” 

Jenkins refilled his pipe, and surveyed 
Fred with respect. “So?” Then, after a 
moment of silence, “Have you got a 
family ?” 

“We have no children,” said Eleanor. 

“You don’t say,” said Jenkins with can- 
did interest. “Well, I come of a family 
of ten myself. My mother climbed 
around over this country, and she could 
swing an axe like a man. When the kids 
came she didn’t need no doctoring to 
speak of.” 

The next morning when he had finished 
the breakfast chores Jenkins said, “I'll 
show you that cache.” He led them to a 
spot some two hundred feet from the 
camp, and pointed to what had looked 
like a pile of logs, but which they now 
saw was a stout structure like a chest. 
“The wolverines and catamounts can’t 
touch it there,’ he said. “And there’s 
enough for six good men as long as you’ll 
want ’em. I moved it out here thinkin’ 
you’d want some work done this fall. But 
it would be too late now. I reckon,” he 
added as they turned back, “I might slip 
out and get some fresh meat this mornin’.” 

“Tt’s good to be alone for a bit,” she 
said as they watched him go. 

“Want to fish?” he asked. 

“Not just yet; I want to sit and think 
and do nothing. Go ahead; I'll come 
later.” 

Once at the stream he made a cast in 
what he had carefully selected as the most 
likely place for the fly to light. But his 
foot slipped a trifle, and in his effort to 
right himself he sent the fly over to a spot 
he would never have thought of as possi- 
ble. It lit like a tired insect, skipped three 
times, trailed through a rough patch; 
then there was a gleam, a flash, a plunge. 

Fred made an effort to keep his head 
and his feet simultaneously, and was not 
wholly successful. Then the king of fishes 
suddenly gave up. He glided wearily into 
a quiet shallow, where the net took him 
easily; and he gave not another flop till 
he was safely in the creel. 

Br the time Fred had returned to the 
vamp, both his own and Eleanor’s ap- 
petites, to which the mountain air was 
giving an unwonted edge, caused them to 
look at the trout with a practical eye. But 
Jenkins wasn’t there; and the dinner hour 
came and went without him. Finally 
Fred turned with a grunt of impatience. 

“Come on,” he said. “I’m not going to 
wait any longer. I’m hungry. You make 
some coffee, and I’ll clean that fish.” 

He cleaned the trout, clumsily. Then 
he laid it on a bed of coals and ashes as 
he had seen Jenkins do, and raked coals 
on top, covering them with a blanket of 
ashes. 

“We'll need bread,” she said, after she 
had started the coffee, not without a 
struggle. “You cut it. And—let me see; 
ch yes—salt, and pepper, and butter, and 
sugar, and a can of evaporated milk, 
and—” 

“Dishes, and knives, and forks,” he put 
in, “and—” 

Thus they turned with sudden energy 
and enthusiasm to the solving of a prob- 
lem that was not a small one. Little by 
little they gathered a meal, astonished at 
the labor it required. With pomp they 
set it between them. With solemnity and 
meticulous fairness they divided the trout; 
and they ate till the bones alone remained. 

Eleanor picked the last bone with man- 
nerless fingers, which she shamelessly 
licked. “We’ll have our coffee now. It’s 
café noir all right.” The beverage came 
black and steaming from the pot. 

They fell into a silence, from which he 
presently roused with a startled look 
“What’s 


about him, and at the sun. 
holding Jenkins?” 
They looked at each other as if with 





a common thought; and then with haste 
they turned to clearing up after the meai, 

“T thought I heard Jenkin’s gun, not 
long after he left us,” he said presently, 
“Maybe I’d better go and take a look, 
He’d surely be back if something hadn't 
gone wrong.” 

Eleanor’s face whitened. Her lip trem- 
bled, but she shut it hard. He picked 
up his rifle, found his compass, matches, 
knife, hatchet, and other items he knew 
were needful. Finally he thrust a first 
aid package into his pocket. “If any- 
thing’s happened,” he said grimly, “I’ll 
have it on Jenkins in one respect. I know 
more about first aid than he does.” 

She tried to blink the tears out of 
her eyes when he kissed her; and then, 
standing in her tracks like a thing with- 
out breath, she watched till with a final 
backward wave of his hand he was out 
of her sight. 


N leaving the camp, Jenkins, neither 
hurrying nor lagging, had gone di- 
rectly on his way. He picked his way over 
the uneven country with the ease of a wild 
animal. Suddenly he came to a dead stop, 
and crouched behind a clump of sage 
brush. In the far distance his eye had 
caught an all but imperceptible change in 
the way the light struck an open space. 
Deer, he guessed; perhaps three of them. 
Since the wind was right no detour 
was necessary. He made directly forward, 
toward a point where one side of the 
ravine fell away, revealing the steep slope 
below. At last he paused and looked down. 
He had reached the one spot from which 
he could safely try a shot without danger 
of being winded or seen too soon. Then 
he composed himself to wait till the buck 
that was feeding with two does should 
turn so that the delicately moulded shoul- 
der was in full view. The sights came ac- 
curately to rest behind it; and the bullet 
shrieked its song. The buck sprung wildly 
into the air. Before he had fallen, a gasp- 
ing, kicking carcass on the wiry mountain 
grass, the others were off like the wind. 
As for the high pressure charge behind 
the bullet, it produced another perfectly 
natural result, it struck the slope behind 
Jenkins with a wave of sound that echoed 
into far distances. The jar of it was slight, 
but it was sufficient. A delicately poised 
boulder, from beneath which the soil had 
crumbled to the hair trigger point where 
a rightly directed puff of air might send it 
over, stirred slowly on its perch, ten feet 
above the guide. Then it leaped like a 
beast of prey. Down the slope it tore, 
passing within ten feet of the fallen buck. 
And in the path it had made, Jenkins’ 
senseless form lay, sickeningly limp, where 
the boulder had left it. 

For an hour the sun beat down impar- 
tially on the two still forms. The wind 
played with Jenkins’ hair, and blew his 
hat further up the trail. Then there struck 
upon the mountain air the noise of hoofs, 
and the voices and laughter of men. 

“And I cleaned up three thousand that 
summer on placer mining; but—” The 
voice stopped; the sound of hoofs stopped; 
the man who was talking gave a leap 
from his saddle, and ran forward. “It’s 
Harry Jenkins,” he called. Hastily he 
unbuttoned the guide’s shirt and put his 
ear to the barrel-like chest. “Alive!” he 
pronounced laconically. He felt with 
skilled hands over every inch of the inert 
body. “Ribs smashed, arm broke, head 
smashed. Whew. Grizzly must have—no, 
no claw marks.” He paused for a hasty 
look around him; then jerked his thumb 
toward the path of the boulder. 

In fifteen minutes the four men of the 
party had fashioned a rough litter, by 
the use of young alder and some blankets. 
Onto this they lifted the guide’s still fig- 
ure; and moved hastily on their way. 

Hours later the place was again dis- 
turbed from its savage peace. Fred Whit- 
ney, breathing hard, stumbled down to 
the trail and paused. Then his eye was 
drawn by a long tear in the earth, like a 
flesh furrow cut by a mighty plough—or— 
He looked again, he scanned the bank of 
boulder clay, and saw that death was 
everywhere. He scanned the earth at his 
feet; trackers did that. There was a bit 
of loose dust there lodged in a_ hollow, 
and clear and sharp in the middle of 
it he saw the mark of [Turn to page 85] 
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ASPARAGUS TIPS | 


the more you will appreciate the quality 
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No doubt about it — Det Monte As- 
paragus Tips are delicious. Their good- 
ness brings a real note of distinction to 
even the plainest meal. 

One of the chief reasons is their nat- 
ural delicacy — preserved by the careful 
Det Monte method of preparation. 

Every bit of asparagus you buy under 
this label is selected stock— grown in the 
fertile delta lands of California. Each ten- 
der shoot is cut just as it peeps through 
the ground— then packed within a few 
hours, before its fibre can toughen or its 
fragile flavor vanish. 


Added to this, Det Monte Asparagus 
Tips are the most tender part of the 
whole asparagus spear — the youngest 
part of the plant. They’re a food from 
end to end — without a bit of waste. A 
delicacy, but an economical one as well! 


Why not keep a supply on hand for 
everyday use? Just remember, when you 
order, to specify Det Monte. It’s your 
dependable guide—not only for aspara- 
gus, but for a wide variety of fruits, veg- 
etables and food specialties. No matter 
when or where you buy, this label in- 
sures the quality you want. 


NOTE: We have just published a new folder of selected Asparagus recipes. For a free copy, together 
with **The Det Monte Fruit Book’’, address Dept. 606, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
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DEL MONTE Asparagus Tips 
are graded as to thickness or cir- 
cumference of the spear, and 
each size is designated on the 
label as Colossal, Mammoth, 
Large, Medium or Small. But 
no matter what the size of spear, 
you will find in each the same 
uniform tenderness and delicacy 
of flavor—the same superior qual- 
ity—that you naturally expect 
under the DEL MONTE label. 
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an iron shod hoof. Eagerly he looked for 
more such traces, and found them. He 
made his way forward several hundred feet, 
guided as much by blood drops as by the 
tracks. But presently. even that ceased. 

He turned back reluctantly. It seemed 
to no purpose. But the breeze which had 
foretold the sunset, and was chilling him 
now to the bone, now picked up some- 
thing, which it whirled aloft with a 
thousand leaves. It was Jenkins’ hat. 

Within Fred something primitive, some- 
thing instinctive welled up from un- 
scunded depths. Like a flash he turned to 
the torn path of the boulder. He saw 
where Jenkins had been; construction of 
the litter was plain; and following down 
he was able to read most of the story. 
The place could have little more to tell. 
The thing he most wanted to know, how- 
ever, it could not tell. Was Jenkins dead? 

He sped back along the line of marks 
he had so carefully made, thankful for 
that care. Eleanor ran to meet him, her 
face white and drawn from hours of 
watching and listening. Then came a re- 
vulsion of her feeling that was too strong. 
She reached for his arm to keep from 
falling; and at the call of her weakness, 
his own was for the time forgotten. 

“J have been so frightened,” she said at 
last. “Don’t—don’t leave me again, dear.” 

Then she realized that Jenkins was not 
with him. Wide-eyed and startled, she 
scanned the torn clothes, the dirt streaked 
face and hands, and the grim, set mouth 
of the man before her. “Is he—dead?” 
she asked. 

“J don’t think so. A boulder rolled 
down hill and hit him. Here’s his hat.” 
He held it up, still tightly clutched in 
his hand. “Some one came along with 
horses, and picked him up, either dead 
or unconscious, and went on. They 
wouldn’t have taken him away if he’d 
been dead. And, of course he couldn’t 
have told them about us. They would 
not have gone off without us if he had. 
I lost their trail finally. He had killed 
something, a deer; and they took that. 
They had made something to carry him 
on; a litter probably.” } 

They stood looking at each other in 
silence. “Do you suppose,” she asked at 
last, “that he may come to, and tell them, 
so they can come back?” 

“That’s possible; but we mustn’t count 
on it. A man struck that way—particu- 
larly if it’s his head, might stay uncon- 
scious for days, and delirious for weeks. 
Ir the meantime, winter’s coming. If help 
comes, so much the better. But we’ve got 
to offer odds that it won’t.” 

“We have the horses,” she suggested. 

He shook his head. “If it were earlier 
in the season I’d say yes, let’s chance it. 
As it is, the least bungling would be 
fatal. We kept no track of the directions, 
you know. But here, at least, we can’t 
starve and we can’t freeze if we turn to 
and make the best of it. Let’s assume that 
we've got to winter here, and begin to 
work it out that way. That means that 
I’ve got to put up some sort of a log cabin 
before the snow flies. The horses we can 
turn loose. They’ll make for the deeper 
valleys, and will probably pull through. 
Tomorrow we'll take stock of our food and 
ourclothes. I think we haveenough clothes.” 

She did not reply. She sat staring with 
@ certain fixity at the forest. 

A shadow passed over his face. “Well?” 
he demanded with a touch of harshness, 
“you see that we’ve got to put this 
through, don’t you? And—” 

_He was stopped by her arms about 
his neck. “Did you think so poorly of 
me, Fred? I was just thinking; but I’m 
not afraid. Only—it—it isn’t the place 
for having a baby, is it?” 

The blood left his’ face and he sat 
Staring at her stupidly. Then he flushed, 
a flush of shame. “I forgot. I’m a brute— 
forgive me, Eleanor. We'll have to get 
out of here. That makes it different.” 

“I don’t think it makes it different, 
Fred. It might even be best. And—” 
she added with a smile, “I married my 
doctor, didn’t 1?” 
o “A fine doctor,” he said scornfully. 
Without a day of practice to his credit.” 
_ She rose. “It’s time to put some supper 
into you. After that you'll feel better. 
Poor Mr. Jenkins. I hope he gets well.” 

The next morning after breakfast, 


Eleanor turned to her work about the 
camp as a matter of course; and by the 
same token he turned to a clump of 
straight young pines that grew nearby, 
saying “Those should do for the cabin. 
I'll clear a space in the middle of that 
clump and build there. I can do it. The 
only thing I worry about is the fire-place. 
That’s got to be a real one.” 

“Make the house big enough,” she put 
in. “We'd better move the provisions there 
from the cache, hadn’t we?” 

They turned their attention to the cache 
the next morning. He climbed to the top 
and dislodged one after another a few of 
the roof slabs. She gave a cry of delight. 
“Why, it’s like a little grocery store. 
We’re simply fixed. Cases of condensed 
milk; and here are tomatoes, cans and 
cans of them. And vegetables—dried!” 

“And here are some tools—good—and 
nails!” he said. “Saws, hammer, square, 
auger, adze—and what are these? Oh 
wedges!—for splitting logs. Splendid— 
Come on. Let’s get to work. Ouch, I’m 
sore.” He had used his unaccustomed mus- 
cles the day before not wisely but too well. 

That night he pointed with satisfaction 
to a pile of neatly trimmed logs. “You 
will observe,” he commented, “that the 
last ones look less as if I had chewed them 
down with my teeth. I’m getting the 
hang of it.” 

But trouble followed. The wilderness 
was not disposed to give way to force 
that lacked skill; and many and bitter 
were the set-backs when he finally at- 
tacked the problem of the cabin itself. 
He had toiled along at the notching, 
and longer at the fitting, before he dis- 
covered that one corner of the cabin was 
rising faster than the others. 

And so the days went by. Fred made 
mistakes, but each time they were less 
serious. The walls began to rise as if by 
magic, log hugging log in a way that de- 
lighted him. The fireplace rose with the 
walls. He spent much time carrying and 
shaping rocks for it; and these were set 
in place, with clay for plaster. 

It was all very exciting. They forgot 
time; they forgot all but the home they 
were rearing for themselves. His strength 
had increased. His day lasted now from 
dawn till dusk, and in the hours given 
him his labor told enormously on the re- 
sult. The same he realized, was true of 
Eleanor. She went about her tasks in 
knickers, with an easy grace that spoke 
for itself, and very different from the 
pavement-bred carriage she had had. 

The problem of caring for the horses 
was beginning to trouble them. But one 
day the animals were missing. Some time 
later they made them out with the field 
glass in one of the deeper valleys. “They 
know what’s coming,” observed Eleanor. 
“Tt shows the time’s short.” 

One day she cast a bit of grease-soaked 
paper into the fire. She noticed the trans- 
lucent effect of the light shining through 
it. “Here’s the window we couldn’t figure 
how to make,” she said. “Or at least it’s 
a start. I’ve got it! We'll take that bond 
letter paper in my grip, paste it down on 
some cloth—there’s some cheese-cloth in 
my trunk. But on second thought, how 
will we paste them on?” she cried. “Flour 
paste won’t hold and there’s nothing else.” 

He looked thoughtfully about the camp. 
“Where did we see those hoofs, with the 
skeleton of two dead deer?” he asked. 

“Up behind those rocks.” 

“That’s it. There’s our glue. We'll boil 
them down.” 

He picked up the axe and disappeared 
in the direction to which she had pointed. 

“You’ve forgotten your rifle,” she called. 

He slapped the big automatic pistol at 
his side, and laughed. his is enough. 
The deer are both dead.” 

Humming to herself Eleanor rearranged 
the sheets of paper on the square of 
muslin. A great contentment had come 
over her of late. Just now, however, she 
was feeling nervous. There was nothing 
to account for it—save that Fred had left 
his rifle. She picked up the weapon 
gingerly. Once she had fired it; and 


because of her failure to hold it tight to 
her shoulder, it had lamed her for days. 
She believed she would know how to do 
it now. Why not? She could make a 
very good score with her little .22. She 
must try it later, when [Turn to page 86] 











Molasses adds natural 
tonics to these 
delicious foods ° - 


i these unusual breads you find a delicious 
flavor joined with the remarkable tonic values 
which Brer Rabbit gives to all foods in which 
it is used. For they have all the lime and iron 
that the southern sun stores in the ripe sugar 
cane. 


In fact, it is now known that no other food 
has such wealth of both lime and iron as pure 
molasses, and we all need more lime and iron, 
as your doctor will tell you. 


With their tonic power these breads please every- 
body who tastes them, for they have the true old- 
time plantation flavor. Sunny Brer Rabbit Molasses 
gives them their character and appeal. 


Brer Rabbit dainties—they delight all your family, 
and at the same time are the most wholesome of 
sweets. They also have an excellent laxative effect. 


Try the special recipes described here. Send for 
Brer Rabbit’s free booklet of attractive recipes and 
a leaflet about the health value of molasses, 














Bran Muffins 
with Pineapple 

Sift together 1 cup flour, 1 tsp. 
soda, 1 tsp. salt. Add 2 cups 
bran, 114 cups milk, 14 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, 1 egg well 
beaten and %4 cup crushed pine- 
apple that has been drained from 
its juice. Bake 25 minutes in a 
hot oven. This will make 2 
dozen small muffins. 

















Graham Date Bread 


Pour 1 cup scalded milk, 1 cup boiling water over 
2 tbsp. shortening, 2 tsp. salt, 4 tbsp. Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. until lukewarm. Dissolve 14 
cake yeast in mixture. Beat in 1 qt. graham flour, 
1 cup white bread flour, well 
mixed. Cover, let rise double in 
bulk. Knead in 114 cups chop- 
ped dates. Put into 2 well greased 
Pans, cover, let rise 1 hour. Bake 
1 hour in 350° F. oven. 15 min- 
utes before done rub tops of 
loaves with 1 tbsp. powdered 
— dissolved in 2 tbsp. cold 
milk, 












In two grades: GOLD LABEL— 
highest quality light molasses for 
eating andfancy cooking.GREEN ‘& 
LABEL—darker with a stronger 


FREE! Brer Rabbit’s booklet of 
flavor. 


forty-four delicious recipes 






Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 55 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 
Book and /eaflet about health value of molasses. 
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How Famous Movie Stars 
Keep their“ BOBS’”’so Attractive 


Why year after year,discriminating women depend upon this 


simple method of shampooing. 


How it brings out all the natural life, wave and color and 
gives the hair that wonderful gloss and silky sheen so much 


desi red. ° 


4 I SHE simplicity of the bob, and the mod- 
ern styles of hair dress, make beautiful 
hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are ef- 
fective ONLY when the hair itself is beau- 
tiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all 
the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This’ 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 








brings out all the real beauty of the hair and 
cannot possibly injure. It does not dry the 
scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


] F you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 
OU will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 


If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make: 


it a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, glossy, 
fresh-looking and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 

Yuu can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


§| Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE ! 


1 THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


27-M-4 } 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


1 Please send me a generous supply of “Mulsified” FREE, ] 
all charges paid. Also your booklet entitled “Why Proper 
J Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE. " 
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this rush of work was over. 

Then, from the direction in which Fred 
had gone came a sharp echoing report 
like the crack of a great whip. It was the 
voice of the automatic. As she started to 
her feet, it came twice more, in rapid suc- 
cession. Then silence, save for the sound 
of her own footsteps as she sped along the 
path he had taken. Yes, there was one 
other sound; a snarling growl that brought 
her heart into her throat, and her hand 
down to the lever of the rifle. Her ner- 
vousness had left her. To her own sur- 
prise she had become cold as the steel 
weapon she held gripped in her hand. 
Nothing could surprise her or frighten 
her anymore. 

When she rounded the clump of rocks 
round which the path led, it was with 
no sense of astonishment that she saw 
Fred upon the ground, while above 
towered the monstrous form of a grizzly 
bear. She stopped short. The range was, 
perhaps, a hundred feet; and there was 
every prospect that the red mouthed 
monster, with the deep, piggish little 
eyes, would decrease it. But at the in- 
stant of his start she fired—at the 
great throat, because she was afraid 
she would miss the head. It was a fair 
concession to her limited skill; but she 
could see no evidence that the absurdly 
small pellet had struck, or in any way 
checked the mountain of rage that was 
coming toward her. She aimed succes- 
sively at the broad chest, at the red 
mouth, at the thick throat; and suddenly 
she knew she had used four cartridges. 
There was one to go on. She waited. It 
was blank despair now—that, and hatred 
of what was about to destroy them. But 
at least she could draw the beast away 
from Fred. She turned and ran. Her ears 
told her when she had reached her limit. 
She dodged behind a tree and turned. In 
her very face she caught a hot, foul 
breath; an overpowering animal odor. 

It was as if the rifle had been a spear 
in her hand. Something took her muscles 
and controlled them; like a flash, holding 
tight with both hands, she thrust with 
the muzzle. For a fraction of a second it 
found its way into the wide open mouth, 
between the rows of gleaming teeth; and in 
that fraction of a second she pulled the trig- 
ger. Struck by a mighty paw, the rifle flew 
from her hand. Then she ran—desperately. 

But there was nothing behind her. With 
the top of its head blown off by the ex- 
panding bullet, the great animal had sunk 
beside the tree without a sound. 

There was the sound of running foot- 
steps. All her heart cried out. It was 
Fred, the pistol in his hand, a great cut 
across his face, his shirt torn from shoul- 
der to waist, and such a look on his face 
as she had never seen. The look vanished 
when he saw her standing unhurt. He 
leaped down the slope to where she stood. 

“T—think he’s dead,” she said. “Oh 
Fred. Are you hurt.” 

“Not much. I was shamming.” 

Together they stood and watched the 
still body. Then Fred approached. “Why,” 
he shouted, “you blew the top of his head 
off. How in thunder—” 

“TI stuck the rifle in his mouth,” she 
said solemnly. “It was the only way I 
could hit him.” And then, his arm shot 
out to catch her as she fell. She had 
quietly fainted. He picked her up and 
carried her to the camp; and he bent to 
kiss her lips as he went. 

But she revived as he entered the tent 
with her. “The idea,” she cried, struggling 
out of his arms. “Here I am fainting, with 
you hurt. Are you much hurt, dear?” 

“Nothing at all. You be quiet for a bit. 
I'll look after myself.” 

But she was so indignant at this that he 
did not insist, and submitted to first aid and 
disinfectants for the scratch on his face. 

“IT came on him suddenly,” he ex- 
plained. “Ran right into his arms. I 
had to let him have it with the pistol, and 
I think I missed him clean. At any rate 
he stood up and flipped the gun out of my 
hand with one paw and grazed me with 
the other. He didn’t knock me down. I 
tripped; and lay still. That, and the sound 
of you running toward the place saved 
me. He was listening, and forgot me for 
a moment. As soon as he was on his way 
I went after the gun; but the rest hap- 
pened so quickly I can’t figure it out even 


yet. There, that’s done,” he finished as she 
tied the last knot in the bandage. “Now 
T'll go after those deer hoofs. And then 
I'll have to get to work on the bear car- 
cass. The skin will make a fine rug.” 


T last came the day of the house- 

warming. He stacked the wood for 
their first fire with almost superstitious 
care, and when dusk fell he struck a 
match and handed it to her. “Be careful; 
there’s a strong draught,” he cautioned 
with a touch of pride. She laughed, with 
a little quaver in her voice, and shielding 
the sacred flame with her hand, she 
touched it to the birch. Instantly the 
little room was alight, warm and ruddy. 
Well into the night they watched it, 
talking of many things, and staring into 
the hot embers with dreamy eyes. 

The next morning they worked with a 
fever of energy. By noon they had 
found a place for all their essential pos- 
sessions, and in the afternoon he began on 
the contents of the cache. 

Thus little by little, they acquired the 
craft of the wilderness. Yet one terror 
abode always in his heart and poisoned 
all his peace. He spent hours trying to 
recollect the unapplied theories he had 
learned from medical text books during 
his half-baked training. He did not dare 
let his mind dwell on it too much, be- 
cause when he did there came memories 
of things seen and heard which left him 
cold and shaking, so that he did not dare 
even to look at Eleanor placidly engaged 
on some light task before the fire. As the 
long winter was wearing along toward 
spring he never returned to the cabin save 
with bated breath and a beating heart. 

Then one morning he delayed even 
longer than usual in an effort to trail an 
animal whose tracks he did not know. It 
might be some great cat, he thought. The 
track was evidently old. There was no 
prospect that he could come up with such 
a quarry save by many hours of tracking. 
After following the trail idly for a time, 
he decided to give it up. 

Suddenly he thought he caught a sound. 
It was vague, distant, thin, faint, wailing. 
He had heard that the cry of the puma 
was like that, like the cry of a young 
child. So he sprang forward eagerly. But 
ten minutes of breathless stalking revealed 
nothing. He turned abruptly, and set off 
toward the cabin. At the door he stopped 
short as if some invisible obstacle had 
brought him up standing. The blood left 
his face. A cry, thin and faint, a wail- 
ing cry! 

A matter-of-fact business after all, this 
business of parenthood, when you once 
came up with it. It was a brutal business, 
yes; but who was he to complain of such 
exactions, since their fruit was happiness? 
The next day he looked into her face 
as she rested and dreamed in the firelight, 
and was content. Speaking low as if in 
fear that he might break the spell, he told 
her of the stale puma track, and of what 
his ears had heard. “But it was faint,” 
he added. “I couldn’t be sure, even 
then. Perhaps—” 

She shook her head, smiling wisely. 
“There is no perhaps. You know what you 
heard. The stale puma track was some- 
thing for your soul to hang a message on. 
Look.” She pointed toward the sleeping 
atom by her side. “Is such a thing stranger 
than this? None of it is strange. It is old 
—old—old. And so are the souls of you 
and me, though we think we’re young— 
thirty-odd or thereabouts.” She paused. 

The days that followed brought a new 
order of things. It was as if, within the 
House of Life, Fred and Eleanor had 
passed through a door and into another 
and very different room, where the game 
of living changed itself and its rules com- 
pletely. Eleanor accepted the change as 4 
matter of course, as if it had always been. 
Fred accepted it too; but with a vague ill- 
defined resentment. Apparently the spirit of 
fatherhood was a thing that had to grow. 


AGAIN the days flew by. Winter still 
held, threugh interminable weeks; 
and yet its hold was breaking. The brook 
became a crazy torrent. The flood rushed 
down upon the ice that glazed the little 
lake, lifted it high on its arms, and finally 
tossed it over the cliff. 

“I wouldn’t like to [Turn to page 88] 
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The coupon below brings you absolutely 
free this Greater National Catalogue. 

““Greater”—because filled with more op- 
portunities for saving. Because this big Cat- 
alogue now fills practically every need of 
your home. Its wide variety of bargains has 
been vastly increased to make it not only 
America’s outstanding and authoritative 
Style Book, but a home book—a family book 
—a Catalogue of the largest possible saving 
on almost everything you need to buy for 
personal, family or home use. 


For 38 years The National has giventhe 
biggest dollar’s worth for every dollar 


The National offers you a real pleasure in 


NS 


style in your dress or coat or hat or shoes 
—the delight of a newer design in your 
chair or your china, a more charming pat- 
tern in a rug or curtain. 

Our Cross Country Tires are expertly, 


scientifically made under our own supervi-: 


sion of finest materials—new live rubber, 
the best fabric—built to give the largest pos- 
sible mileage and sold at a price much less 
than standard tires of equal quality. Our 
Furniture offers unmatched values in new 
artistic designs and finest workmanship. 
Everything purchased at The National 
must give you both a saving and complete 
satisfaction. For 38 years The National has 
said to every customer: “Your money back 
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To Nationat Cioax & Surr Company 


233 West 24th Street 


613 Hardesty Ave. 


the things you buy—the joy of a better if you are not satisfied.” 


Th NATIONAL ~ 


Croak & Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY COMPANY, Inc. 










New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our 


New York house—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail 
to our Kansas City house.) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring and 
Summer “National” MoneySaving Catalogue. 
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National Arts Wall Paper is outstanding in beauty 
of design and artistic patterns. If interested in 
Wall Paper, please make a check here 


233 West 24th Street, New York City 613 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ZITE Cushion is the standard 
specificationof practically every 

prominent Hotel, Theatre, etc., in 

the country. Eleven million square 
yards have been sold—and every 
user satisfied. 
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C [here has neverbeen 
anything like Ozite before. 
It is a soft cushion you 
put under your rugs - ~ 
making them unbelievably 
soft and luxurious.- ~ ~ 
Ozite costs very little,and 
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be a trout,” observed Eleanor as she 
watched it. 

Fred had been looking down toward 
the valley far below them. “Do you see 
something move down there?” he asked. 
“Elk, perhaps?” she said. 

“Tt’s’ something. Get the field glass.” 
“Tt’s the horses!” she cried. “Oh—oh, and 
they seem headed this way.” 

He seized the glass. “Jenkins’ old cayuse 
is at the head of the band,” he said. “Yes, 
they’re coming sure. And there’s enough 
grass showing up here for them to feed 
on now.” 

Long after that the slow moving pro- 
cession topped the rise. “Get the sugar, 
quick,” muttered Fred. “And the hobbles!” 

“Have you noticed the cayuse today?” 
Fred asked a few days later. “She acts 
as if there were something on her mind. 
Look at her now.” 

“Why, Fred, that’s the way she used to 
act when Jenkins was away from camp. 
She always seemed to know when he was 
coming; remember ?” 

The cayuse suddenly gave voice to a 
shrill whinny. She shot over the rail of 
the corral, landed in a cloud of dust, and 
was off and out of sight over the ridge. 

Hand in hand Fred and Eleanor set out 
for the ridge. And when they reached the 
top, the trail lay before them. 

“Jenkins, Ben Hilliard,” he said. “That’s 
Jenkins waving.” 

Suddenly Eleanor was sobbing convul- 
sively, as though she could never stop. 

“Stop it,” he said sharply. 

“All right—all right,” she said swallow- 
ing hard. “Gracious! How does my hair 
look. And the baby must have °a clean 
dress. Come on. They won’t get here 
short of fifteen minutes over that trail.” 

“T’d better wait here, hadn’t I?” 

“No sir! You come and help.” 

Shortly afterward they again sped up 
the slope. At the top they came face to 
face with Jenkins. Back of him came 
young Hilliard. 

“I knowed you’d pull through,” cried 
Jenkins. “But I’m sure relieved to find I 
wasn’t just guessin’. Here’s Ben Hilliard, 
who helped tote your trunk at the station.” 

The*two dismounted, and. came on foot 


into view of the cabin, smoke pouring hos- 
pitably from a chimney. Jenkins stopped 
in his tracks and measured the two of them 
with his eye. “You did that?” he roared. 
“Ben, will you look at it! And you and 
me come out here to rescue these folks! 
What’s that? Listen!” 

A sound had reached them from the 
direction of the cabin, and Eleanor was 
off toward it on the instant. Jenkins’ little 
eyes began to widen. 

“Just a young puma we're trying to 
tame,” said Fred carelessly. 

At that instant there came a howl from 
the cabin that defied misinterpretation. 
“Holee Smoke,” whispered Jenkins. He 
fumblingly took out his pipe and filled it. 

“Boy or girl?” he asked. 

“Boy,” said Fred laconically. “When 
he yells like that it’s because he’s reach- 
ing for a mountain and can’t get it.” 

Later, with Majesty at peace in the 
cradle, they ate roast duck, while Fred 
and Eleanor told them of the winter. 

“And I suppose now,” said Jenkins, 
“that you’ll be wanting to get back.” 

“Right away!” said Eleanor emphati- 
cally. “To show off the baby.” 

“But there’s more to it than that, 
Fred,” she said later when they were alone. 

He nodded. “I know it. I’ve been think- 
ing too.” 

“Are we really different, Fred; or do 
we just think we are? We've got to 
prove that this thing we have found here 
is real, haven’t we, by leaving it?” 

“Or that it’s part of us, by taking it 
with us—like so much spiritual baggage.” 

She assented. “And if our strength fails 
we can come back for more—Do you 
remember the—voices in the hall? Ugh! 
—And us, drifting on that dirty flood like 
flotsam in an eddy? We were sodden, like 
gluttons among the fleshpots—Ah, how 
we did long to go back to them. Re- 
member?” 

“But there was more, Eleanor. Remem- 
ber the wooden doll you salvaged; the one 
in the blue calico dress?” 

“Someday Baby can play with it,” she 
said “and I'll tell him a story—how it 
came to us, home from the sea. Don’t you 
think there might be a story in it, Fred?” 
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on a page of the terrible word “In- 
dependence.” It was urged not as a 
fanatic’s or a traitor’s watchword, but as 
the one inevitable demand of common 
sense! The author asked America why it 
should remain a colony forever: “Is it the 
interest of a man to be a boy all his 
life?” It asked why a continent should be 
ruled by an island; why its citizens could 
decide nothing for themselves, but must 
run three thousand miles with a petition 
that could not be answered for a year. 
It ridiculed time-worn pomposities and 
gewgaws of old adoration, and substituted 
a sublimer creed: Freedom, refuge for the 
oppressed, an opportunity “to begin the 
world over again.” The brochure ended 
with a bugle call for a declaration of 
independence. George looked upon it as a 
sacred call from heaven, and wondered 
who the writer, “Thomas Paine,” might be. 

That pamphlet enflamed George Atlee 
and tens of thousands like him on battle 
fields and street corners and in congress 
halls. George resolved to compel his troops 
to their own glory, and regard his fellows 
not as cowards and thieves but as blind 
men groping. At Valley Forge, young At- 
lee watched the famished sentinels limping 
barefoot along the icy paths and leaving 
bloody footprints on the sharp snow. And 
like Washington’s, his heart felt bleak and 
hopeless as he realized that his men had 
only rags to wear upon their frozen soles 
because the incredible contractors col- 
lected an exorbitant price and delivered 
no boots at all. 

His ardor was his sole and brief re- 
ward; for he counted too much upon his 
men. Pushing forward in the first en- 
gagement to flank the enemy and roll 
their line in on itself, he rejoiced as he 
rounded the great snowy breast of a hill 
to see the scarlet backs of a British com- 
pany. He raised his sword, and screamed: 
“Charge!” and ran forward, only to find 


that his men were dumbfounded by their 
opportunity, and stood in a huddle gaping 
at the confused enemy. He ran among 
his men, pleading, weeping for one mo- 
ment of courage; but they broke and ran 
once more. 

One of the fugitives scuttering past, 
stumbled and, in recovering his balance, 
plunged his bayonet in George’s side and 
ripped him up till the point was almost 
in his heart. George fell in a deep snow- 
drift, wriggling and spouting blood. He 
fainted and knew no more till he found 
himself the prisoner of the laughing 
British, when they returned breathless 
from chasing the Sons of Liberty across 
the horizon. A surgeon of the King’s 
troops bound up his freezing wounds and 
treated him with tender contempt as a 
traitor in distress. When he was healed 
enough to be moved, he was sent to the 
rear with a drove of other Americans, and 
carried over into New York. George and 
his fellow-prisoners were driven into the 
Middle Dutch Church, where they met 
with scant welcome from the three thou- 
sand starvelings already packed within the 
walls. Dejected, forlorn, hungry and 
thirsty, and half-frozen, he wandered 
among a ghastly company of more un- 
happy wraiths seeking for a space where 
he could fling himself down on a wisp of 
mouldy verminous straw. 

And now he seemed to have reached his 
long home, whence there could be only 
one escape. Starvation and disease pro- 
vided every morning a dozen or more 
corpses when the guards bawled the hid- 
eous reveille, “Wake up, rebels, and throw 
cut your dead.” The envious remnant heard 
the death-carts rumble away, then turned 
to their own riddles: how to escape the 
yellow fever that raged among them with 
no check from medicine or care; how to 
escape complete starvation on the nauseat- 
ing ration of a loaf of [Turn to page 91] 
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She needs you so! 


To you alone 


can she look for this 


special care 








OR YOUR little girl you ask 
many special things—things that 
will mean her future health and 
happiness. 

She is so helpless and depend- 
ent; she needs so many kinds 
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sd of care—which only her mother 
can understand and give. 

It’s not only big things that she needs. Some of 
the little common things of every day are vital to 
her development. 

It is the importance of these simple things, so 
easy to overlook, that school authorities are em- 
phasizing today. To one, in particular, they are 
asking mothers to give special attention. To the 
school day breakfast! 

School nutrition authorities have found by 
actual test that the kind of breakfast your chil- 
dren eat has a direct effect upon the kind of work 
they do in the morning. 

They have found that the one proper basis of 
school day breakfasts is a hot cereal. Note what 
the U. S. Bureau of Education says about this: 


“Eat a cooked cereal every morning. 
It makes you feel warm and gives you 


energy to work hard and play hard.” 


There is the reason—it gives your children the 
mental energy they need for hard study and makes 
them physically more fit. 

So important do school authorities consider this 





To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains authoritative information 
on correct diet for children from 6 months to high school age. We 
will gladly send it free with a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Sign 
your name below and send to Dept. G-5, Cream of Wheat Company, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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that they have made the Breakfast Rule a standard 
rule in the school health program. You will see 
it displayed on the wall in thousands of school 
rooms. 
“‘Every boy and girl needs 
@ hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Such a little thing—yet it means so much! So 
much that you want for your children—strong 
bodies, quick minds. And only you, their mother, 
can do this for them! 

Tomorrow morning send them to school with a 
supply of physical and mental energy to last until 
noon. You can provide it in no surer way than 
with a steaming bowl of Cream of Wheat. 

This famous food has been the stand-by of 
physicians for 30 years. They recommend it 
to mothers as an ideal cereal food. 

They like it for its energy value. It supplies the 





life-giving energy young bodies and brains need— 
a full morning’s supply of it. 

Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest, too. It 
contains none of the indigestible parts of the 
wheat, so its rich store of energy is quickly and 
easily freed for use. 

And children always love it! Its delicious 
creamy flavor appeals to healthy young appetites. 

Of course you would not intentionally neglect 
this simple way to help your children! You alone 
can see that they start off in the morning fully 
prepared for work—with the sustaining nourish- 
ment that a Cream of Wheat breakfast gives. If 
you need a new box of Cream of Wheat, your 
grocer will send it today. 


Creamof WheatCompany,Dept.G-5,Minneapolis, Minn. InCan- 
ada made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English ad- 
dress, Fassett &Johnson,Ltd.,86ClerkenwellRoad,London,E.C.1. 
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To teachers 


To co-operate with your school health program we have had prepared 
by an experienced teacher a plan to interest children in eating a 
proper breakfast. Sent free to teachers or any school official. Fill in 
and mail form below to Dept. G-5, Cream of Wheat Company, 
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This simple rule in daily care is preserving youthful charm for 
thousands ... follow it for one week, note the difference that comes 
























HERE are proved ways and un- 
proved ways in skin care. The 
wise woman chooses the proved way. 


The rule printed in the text at the 
right is probably responsible for more 
naturally clear and youthful skins than 
any other method known. 


It is one any one can follow with- 
out expense or bother. Its results are 
proved on every side. 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—itisneversold unwrapped 





“QE forty if you must, but never for an instant 


look it,” is the modern woman’s doctrine. 


Youth can be safeguarded. That’s proved on 
every side today. Thirty manages to look twenty, 
forty to look thirty under present methods in 
skin care. 

The right way is the natural way. It starts with 
soap and water, with pores kept clean and open 
so as to naturally perform their functions. 

Do that in the right way, with the right kind 
of soap, and you will be surprised at the results 
that come. Leading skin specialists have learned 
that proper cleansing is probably responsible 
for more youthful skins beyond the allotted 
time than any other method known. Try this for 
a week and note the result. 


The rule and how to follow it 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly in the evening. 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, of 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note 
what an amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. That 
is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that it s— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive 
its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend- 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty sectets. 
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bread, half a pint of rice, and a pound- 
and-a-half of maggoty pork tossed to 
them once a week; how to keep from 
freezing to death or going insane. 

To what a fate he had left the poor little 
saint he had promised to return and 
marry! To what a fate he himself had 
hurried! He was so hungry for news of 
Georgiana that once when he recognized 
among the visitors peering at the wild 
animals in their den, a cousin of hers, 
George would have embraced him if he 
could have reached him through the bars. 
When he asked about her, Bray Ware 
snarled: 

“You dirty traitor! how dare you men- 
tion her name? You well know that 
she and her father have been treated 
like dogs, insulted, stoned, robbed The 
cowards tried to burn the house down 
over their heads; your father led them and 
my uncle fired from his window into the 
mob and shot your father through the 
chest. He would have pierced his black- 
guard heart, too, if he’d had one, the—” 

“That’s a foul lie!” George roared. “My 
father is with the Continental troops.” 

“He was with the troops, but he got 
his legs shot away and was bundled off 
home, where I only hope he lives long 
enough for me to hang him for a filthy 
rebel!” 

And knowing how reckless Captain 
Ware had always been of consequences, 
George could well imagine how he would 
enrage his neighbors with his Loyalist 
taunts. He wondered how far the old man 
had involved his meek and timid daughter 
in his feuds. 


ELL might he wonder. After her 

return from the country, Georgiana 
had changed like everything else in the 
distracted world. The gentlest, most easily 
affrighted of her sex, she must either have 
died of terror or grown strong upon it. 
She grew strong. There was no help to 
be had from her lover who marched off 
to the war and never came home. There 
was no help from her father who dared 
the lightnings and brought them down. 
When her lover’s father was shattered in 
battle, his old love was so altered that 
he stirred up their old neighbors, their 
very fellow church members, to a hor- 
rible night attack on her father’s home. 
Her father had shot him down and re- 
pulsed the assault; but there was no com- 
fort in that. Her father had escaped being 
slain only that he might live for sorrows 
far more dire. 

The next morning she had but one pur- 
pose, to persuade her father to flee this 
den of hyenas to New York. He was so 
morose that he sneered: “New York, eh? 
To be near your rebel lover who is rot- 
ting there?” 

“I’m thinking only of you, papa. I'll 
go anywhere, to Canada, the Bermudas 
—anywhere. You scared them off last 
night; but tonight or tomorrow night 
they’ll come back and kill you.” 

“If they want my useless old life at 
the price of a dozen of their own, it’s a 
good bargain.” 

“Your life is worth a million of theirs. 
Oh, please, in heaven’s name, don’t delay 
to argue with me, papa.” 

“T never ran away from anybody yet, 
and I’m over-old to begin now. Besides, 
the King’s troops may be here any day. 
Then you'll see the rats scutter. I wouldn’t 
miss the sight for worlds.” 

Since he would not budge, she could 
only wait and watch. All that night she 
Strained her eyes and ears in the darkness 
and the silence, till daylight reddened the 
snow-white world. And then she fell 
asleep with her head on the sill, and did 
not wake till noon brought a negro slave 
from a neighbor’s house. He had been 
bribed and threatened to carry a message 
of alarm: 

“Massa Ware, one of yo’ cows is done 
broke thoo de ice in de crick. You better 
come pull her out befo’ she cut herself 
to mincemeat.” 

Georgiana’s drowsy eyes saw her father 
run out to the gate and down the road. 
An hour later Georgiana, frantically 
searching for him, heard distant fifes and 
drums and a rumor of voices singing and 
caterwauling. She hid behind a wall and 
Saw a crowd of men and a few coarse wo- 
men come down the street, dancing about 


and pelting with snowballs or whatever 
else they found in the street, a grotesque, 
incredible figure like a huge ape or a bear 
with feathers. It straddled a fence rail 
carried on the shoulders of two laughing 
men. She recognized one of them as a 
former suitor of hers, and the other as one 
of the first to return from the battle- 
front with pretended wounds. 

But what or who was that impossible 
zany with the feathers plastered all over 
it? It was clutching at the sharp-edged 
rail and pitching this way and that as 
some of the men, the women or the 
shrieking children, hit it with some missile 
luckily aimed. The game kept tugging at 
her sense of the comic, but she had for- 
gotten how to laugh. She felt only pity 
for the helpless animal; a baited bear, a 
runaway negro, or—she fainted in the 
snow. It was her father. 5 

Her life came back to her dizzily while 
she wondered where she was, until the 
distant songs and laughter recalled her to 
the truth. She staggered after the pro- 
cession and overtook it at her father’s 
gate, where she broke into the crowd, 
screaming, fighting, only to be knocked 
aside. Men who had once seemed gentle- 
men throttled her,.and her former lover 
cried: 

“Do you want the same? There’s more 
tar—and feathers a-plenty.” 

Women who had been sweet girls and 
kindly mothers laughed like furies, heaped 
foul words on her and began to tear her 
clothes off then and there. Others who 
were sick of the shame, or pretended to 
be, persuaded them to save her for an- 
other day. They thrust her in at the gate 
and dumped her father off the rail into his 
yard, and went back to the village singing 
and triumphant. Stunned with a sense of 
awe at the things mankind can feel and 
do, she turned to her father where he lay 
flopping in the snow like some gigantic 
rooster whose neck has been wrung. She 
fell upon him and snatched away the 
feathers in double handfulls, till he cried 
out in muffled anguish. The hot tar had 
seared his flesh, and with the ghastly 
plumage she was plucking off his skin. 
A slave and a bondservant came out in 
terror and helped her to carry him in- 
doors. No doctor dared call on a Tory, 
of cqurse; and she had to use such skill 
and such devices as she could invent. For 
days and nights she was busy gently pull- 
ing away the hideous down and the black 
tar, and trying to heal the red wounds. 

Her father’s greater torture was his 
pride. He would listen to notbing reason- 
able. He would not promise tg leave the 
country. For all his impotence, he swore 
that he wquld revenge himself. One morn- 
ing while Georgiana was in the garret, the 
house was shaken by the tread of many 
feet, and she hurried down to find a posse 
of sour-faced neighbors surrounding her 
father. They announced themselves as 
the Committee of Safety for Midhaven, 
and notified him that he had been at- 
tainted of treason. 

“Treason?” he shouted, “Me a traitor! 
to who? to what?” 

“To the Congress of the United States.” 

He shook with scornful laughter. “You 
accuse me of doing what ain’t possible. 
How could a man be a traitor to a kennel 
of traitors that he never agreed with? 
’Tis you are the traitors. I’m loyal, as I 
have always been to His Majesty George 
the Third, King by the Grace of God.” 

The neighbors laughed icily to one 
another: 

“He pleads guilty to the indictment,” 
and their leader said, “Your words are 
enough to hang you.” 

The old captain snatched from under 
the bed the musket Georgiana had kept 
loaded and primed for him, but as he 
attempted to fire it, they wrested it from 
him. And now he was accused of “bear- 
ing arms against the Congress.” The 
spokesman glanced about among the 
neighbors as if collecting a vote of eyes, 
and ‘said: 

“Hanging’s too good for you. 
got a better place to store you.” 

They laid hold on him, and in spite 
of his weak struggles, lifted him from 
the bed and shoved him to the door. 
There they were confronted by Georgiana 
who had shut it and stood now barring 
it with her arms as [Turn to page 103] 
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Best Service in America 
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THE GREATEST STORY 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 


[Continued from page 23] 


law requires. 

The proof of Mussolini’s efforts to im- 
prove the lives of the working masses is 
written all over Italy today; and the air is 
full of what he hopes to do through the 
reorganized or “corporate” state, as it is 
called. 

The extraordinary backing that he¢ has 
from the masses of the people is largely 
cxplained by their conviction that he is 
not actuated either by politics or self- 
interest in what he is trying to do to im- 
prove the conditions under which they 
live. The Italians are convinced of his 
sincerity. Again and again I have heard 
people who did not accept his methods, 
who did not see redemption in Fascism 
as he does, end their criticisms by saying, 
“Still, there is no doubt that Mussolini 
himself is sincere and disinterested.” 

Mussolini’s personality and habits of 
life have quite as much to do with con- 
vincing the people that he is their friend 
as the improvements that they actually 
see in the country’s condition. He is dis- 
interested; that is, he is not attempting to 
make money out of his position. This 
fact has made a deep impression upon all 
classes. Mussolini has always been a poor 
man. He was born to poverty as I have 
already pointed out. It took a struggle to 
give him his early education. He has had 
to sacrifice, go hungry sometimes, to add 
to that education. Never until he became 
premier of Italy in 1924 had he an income 
that gave him more than a roof and a 
simple living. His salary as Prime Min- 
ister is something like $15,000 a year. The 
State pays for functions which Mussolini 
insists must be handsome, worthy of a 
great State. But as for himself, he has in 
Rome only a little apartment with one 
maid to take care of him. His family he 
keeps at Forli, a town mixed with his 
fortunes from boyhood, the place where 
he married Donna Rachele. Here she lives 
with her three handsome children, keeping 
up a simple home into which Mussolini 
now and then dashes. When people talk 
to him of the advantages of Rome for his 
family, he is contemptuous. The social 
life, the association, the flattery, the dan- 
ger of distorted views of life would be 
dangerous for the children. He does not 
want them “spoiled.” His indifference to 
money disturbs some of his colleagues. 
They tell him that he should provide for 
his. family’s future. It does not interest 
him. His boys must make their own 
way as he did. So he takes only his 
salary as Prime Minister, although at the 
present moment he is filling six different 
secretaryships, each of which carries a 
salary. This unwillingness to take ad- 
vantage of his situation for himself and 
his family contributes no little to the 
popular confidence in him. 

And then he is a worker—no one of us, 
they tell you, works harder than Mussolini. 
Apparently he does nothing but work, 
wearing out shifts of attendants at the 
Palace Chighi, the official headquarters. 
Eighteen hours of every twenty-four are 
usually spent in public labors; he sleeps 
but three or four hours; his exercise at 
present is horseback riding in the morning, 
though he sometimes fences and is, I am 
told, a rather brilliant fencer. He also fre- 
quently drives his own motor car—madly, 
recklessly. His chief relaxations are read- 
ing and music. He is a rapid, omnivorous 
reader of books, pamphlets, newspapers— 
not only Italian but French, English, Ger- 
man. Although the bulk of these are 
political, social, economic, he enjoys both 
fiction and poetry. He is like all Italians 
in his passion for music, and plays the 
violin fairly well. When things are trying, 
problems knotty, he can be heard at night 
playing quietly to himself. 

The strain that Mussolini gives his 
physical and mental powers is a constant 
source of anxiety to his intimates. They 
fear that he must break down under it. 
But of one thing they may be sure; if 
Mussolini discovers that this strenuous life 
is telling on his faculties, impairing his 
energy and will, he will quickly enough 
apply to himself the discipline he preaches 
in alt matters. Indeed, already he has 
done that in the matter of diet. Before 
his illness in the opening months of 1925, 
he is said to have been a hearty, careless 


eater. He is abstemious now everywhere 
excepting possibly at public functions. He 
told me he was “dry,” but added, “I 
would not have Italy dry—working people 
need a little wine or beer at the end of 
the day. It renews their social sense.” 

The boldness of Mussolini—his courage 
in every situation—has quite as much to 
do with the hold he has on the Italians 
as their belief that what he is doing in 
their behalf is disinterested. If there is 
anything they love it is a man who is 
not afraid—and there is no doubt of the 
Duce’s courage; physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. His physical bravery runs often 
into foolhardiness. It always did. As a 
bey, as a youth, as a soldier, he courted 
danger; he does it now. He “lives dan- 
gerously,” as he says; accordingly he must 
never fear perils, must familiarize himself 
with them; above all, never let them dis- 
turb his labors. He, of course, knows bet- 
ter than any one else, except possibly 
those close to him, the risks that he con- 
stantly runs, yet he refuses to change his 
routine of life. During the summer of 
1926 he lived on a big estate on the con- 
fines of Rome. The place, of course, was 
fully guarded; but every morning he drove 
out at an hour which varied little, and 
though his route might be changed 
slightly, there are not over-many roads 
to the Palace Chighi where he works, and 
there is only one entrance. He is im- 
patient of the safeguards the police ad- 
vise, refuses large escorts, submits with 
irritation to the service of secret detec- 
tives. He wants the people to know that 
he trusts them, as he wants them to 
trust him. But it is not from the normal 
people of Italy that the danger comes. 
To-day, socialists, liberals, opponents of 
all sorts except the extremists, would de- 
plore his taking off. “God has spared us 
a civil war,” I heard an outspoken social- 
ist in the North say when the news came 
of Mussolini’s escape last September from 
the bomb of a would-be murderer. It is 
not the normal that seek his life, it is the 
abnormal, the embittered, and what 
police, what detective service can tell who 
they are? Miussolini’s aplomb at the 
tragic moments of such attempts has 
deeply moved the Italian people, and also 
greatly inflated their pride. He is their 
kind of man! He always refuses to allow 
an attack on his life to interfere in any 
way with his regular schedule. After the 
bomb in September, he came directly to 
his office. An English official had an ap- 
pointment with him there. He knew 
nothing of what had happened, Mussolini 
did not inform him but went straight to 
the matter in hand; and when after a 
little time the cheers and calls from the 
outside became so insistent as to arouse 
the visitor’s curiosity, he explained, end- 
ing: “They will not get me, there is a 
prophecy that I shall die quietly.” All 
this endears him to the people. They be- 
lieve him divinely protected—a man of 
destiny. 

He has political as well as physical 
courage; he is not afraid of the masses 
and they know it. In his efforts to re- 
censtruct Italy he never hesitates to re- 
mind. the people of the sacrifices they 
must make if they are to have a strone 
country. They are accustomed to poli- 
ticians who promise them relief from bur- 
dens; this man calls on them for heavy, 
continuous sacrifice. That is, he tells 
them the truth about his policies, insists 
that his heads of departments do the same. 
For instance, when the government an- 
nounced its plan for deflating the country’s 
money, it warned the people clearly that 
unemployment and acute stringency might 
follow, but that this was necessary in the 
struggle to make their “sick lire’—as Mus- 
solini calls it—well. There are the same 
frank explanations, the same bold warn- 
ings whenever the government under- 
takes anything which will bear hard on 
the people. The result is a minimum of 
rebellion, a maximum of -cooperation. 
They understand why the demands are 
made, and they are fascinated by the 
courage of the man who tells them the 
truth about what may come for a time 
in the effort to make things better in 
the future. 


He is not afraid to [Turn to page 93] 
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be truthful with them, nor is_ he 
atraid to discipline his Fascist followers. 
The last violent outbreak occurred in 
September of 1925, in Florence. From 
the -beginning the Fascist Government 
in Florence was more or less violent 
and more or less venal. It was the 
kind of group that could be depended 
upon to go off in riot at the scratch of a 
match, and the match was scratched in 
September of 1925, when one of their 
leaders called upon a prominent anti- 
Fascist citizen, and probably tried to force 
from him confessions of intrigue with 
French Masons. High words were passed 
and the visitor finally struck his host. The 
insult was revenged by a relative who 
shot the Fascist dead. In no time the 
news had reached the street and a mob 
had collected. There were four victims, 
three of them socialists, in the two hours 
the riot lasted. There were many shops 
looted, some of them shops of Fascists, 
showing that there was something of pure 
ruffianism in the outbreak. Mussolini was 
furious when the news of the affair 
reached him. He immediately sent to 
Florence one of his most competent and 
relentless leaders, Italo Balbo, a member 
of the first Big Four of the party. The 
entire Fascist Government was removed. 
A préfet was selected from outside the 
provinces, other officers of admitted 
honesty and ability were appointed. Over 
one hundred identified as having been in 
the mob were arrested, and their tria!s 
have been going on ever since. An in- 
teresting factor in the house-cleaning was 
putting an end to the graft in which many 
of the party had been indulging; cars, for 
instance, seem to have been one of the 
perquisites which any Fascist official, lit- 
tle or big, felt authorized to accept for 
personal use. This pernicious habit which 
was not peculiar to Florence, has been 
ordered stopped everywhere. 

Since the last attack on his life, Mus- 
solini has been much maligned by for- 
eigners for his harsh criticism of the pro- 
tection France gives to Italian exiles, 
among whom are supposed to be several 
anarchists like the man Lucretti. It may 
be that Mussolini knew the need of di- 
verting the attention of the outraged 
masses. They would not riot at home if 
they could shake their fists at France! 
But certainly the Italian Government, in 
the case of the recent attempt to assas- 
sinate Mussolini, has not shown anything 
like the anger that the French Govern- 
ment showed in 1858, when Orsini, the 
Italian, attempted the assassination of 
Napoleon III. At that time the French 
Prime Minister sent violent notes of com- 
plaint to England, Belgium, Switzerland, 
as well as to Piedmont, which was then 
the leading Italian State, berating them for 
harboring assassins and for allowing the 
publication of newspapers which excited 
or glorified them. Compared with the 
demands then made, the recent criticisms 
of France by the Italians have been mild. 

In time, power such as Mussolini ex- 
ercises usually goes to a man’s head, dis- 
interested and courageous as he may be at 
the start; but so far the Italian people 
believe he has escaped this pitfall. He 
remains the simplest of men—also he has 
become the most correct in appearance, 
address, habits of life. He has always 
been (except in certain radical flurries, 
when, according to some of his old as- 
sociates, he left off his collar and put’ on 
a fur cap) immaculate in dress. He is 
always correctly clad now, and entirely 
unconscious of his clothes. From the be- 
ginning of his power he seems not to 
have been troubled in the least by the 
Presence of the great, of kings and queens. 
“What would this barbarian do at a 
queen’s table?” people asked, when at the 
beginning of his government in Rome it 
Was necessary for him to be invited. The 
Teports of those who have seen him are 
that he shows in royal presence the def- 
erence of good taste without any im- 
Pairment of personal dignity. The late 
Queen Marguerita, who entertained him, is 
said to have remarked in commenting on 
his Surprising ease and dignity of manner, 

€ is not only a great, but a handsome 
man,” and this is the comment of many 
Women who have met Mussolini socially. 


When the strain of affairs is off and he 
is with friends or visitors, he is genial 
and smiling. The people who work with 
him, if awed by his amazing power, are 
fascinated by his personality, full of sur- 
prises, and his vitality, which apparently 
never weakens They say he is never 
malicious, though he may fly into a rage. 
Those who go to him with notions formed 
on his public exhibits are sure to have 
them upset. A hostile Italian editor, after 
the first interview, said of Mussolini that 
at his desk he is “calm, correct, almost 
naive”—a different man from the one on 
the platform—‘powerful, rude, bluster- 
ing.” Giulio Barella, ‘the brilliant young 
managing director of Mussolini’s paper, 
“The People of Rome,” finds him now, as 
when he first met him some time before 
his break with the socialist party, “good, 
honest, a fighter, with no more care for 
his life than for his thin pocket book. His 
one passion the laboring masses. Of sur- 
prising simplicity ; as weak before the pain 
of others as he is strong in his will to 
conquer!” An ingratiating trait of Mus- 
solini’s is his interest in the affair of ‘the 
moment, no matter how trivial it may be. 
“He is like a child,” another of his associ- 
ates told me, “He is curious, wants to know 
about everything.” Those who have been 
called into conference on some matter of 
which he knew nothing, but on which he 
felt it necessary to inform himself, say he 
will sit for an hour asking all sorts of ques- 
tions, insisting on precise explanations, de- 
lighting in every new point, quick as a 
flash to seize the essential. This intentness 
of interest is shown in public gatherings. 
Whatever he is doing, he gives his whole 
mind to it. If he is pinning on a badge, 
he forgets everything in his effort to fix 
it firmly and at the proper point; when 
he is reviewing troops, one gets an idea 
that he sees all the faces; when he is re- 
viewing the bands of children who pass 
before him, his face is a study in gentle- 
ness. At exhibits, particularly at the an- 
nual wheat exhibits, his knowledge and 
enthusiasm are a tremendous pride and 
stimulus to the growers. Last August there 
was a gyain exhibit in Rome by the 
farmers of the surrounding country. There 
was a splendid showing. Mussolini under- 
stood well the labor and intelligence it 
had taken to increase the size ana weight 
of the wheat grains in the four years 
since his “Wheat Battle” began; he ex- 
ulted over it, shook hands with the 
growers, congratulated them; and when 
the chairman made his speech, listened 
interestedly, exactly as Theodore Roose- 
velt did, on the edge of his chair, burst- 
ing with enthusiasm. On the group of 
hard working agriculturists there was no 
doubt about the effect of this honest joy 
of Mussolini’s over their achievement. The 
entire lack of pomposity, of superiority 
over them, stimulated their pride. He 
made them feel he was one with them in 
the Wheat Battle. It is the same in other 
offences of the economic war. He ap- 
pears on the battle line, counsels, exults 
Over gains, encourages in losses. 

Mussolini’s powerful and unusual per- 
sonality, his bold common sense policies, 
account for what one sees in Italy today— 
a people united as it never has been be- 
fore. I spent four months of last year 
going up and down the country—in town 
and country, looking into all sorts of 
activities, talking with all sorts of people, 
and when I assembled my recollections 
of things seen and heard, I have a pic- 
ture of a people going about their business 
with steadiness and reliability, a people 
getting what we call an “all round life.” 
That is, one in which the needs they feel 
are satisfied. It is hard to realize that 
six years ago these same people were in 
disorder and revolt. How can it be, one 
asks, that in so brief a time a people 
should drop its clubs and pick up its 
tools? There is only one answer. They 
found their Moses! They knew him when 
he came, for he was from among them, 
their kind of a man. He knew their life 
and that which they needed. 

But let Mussolini—for their Moses is 
Benito Mussolini—disappoint their faith, 
and there will be revolt again in Italy. 
One has only to look at them at their 
machines, in their [Turn to page 95] 
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Collum’s _ salt 
solution treat- | 
ment for 
chronic intes- 
tinal troubles. 
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BEAUTY 


A Hanpeoox oF Beauty For Every Wo- 
MAN. Constructive advice on achieving 
personal loveliness, and good health. 





Each booklet is ten cents; 
cents. 


or any twelve for one dollar. 
Enclose money or stamps, and address: The Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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' to Teach Dancing 
) _ATHOME 


$600 a Month! 


No previous experience needed. You 
can quickly qualify to teach classica] 
dancing by the famous Vestoff meth- 
od. More than 400 men and women are 
earning handsome incomes this easy, 
pleasant way. Beryl Sweeny makes 

.00 a month in her home town 
of Utica, N. Y. e Todd sisters 
of Omaha, Webesoka, earn $400.00 
a month. Noella Smith earns 
, 210. 00 an hour. 


You, too, can quickly learn stage 
and classical dancing from Vest- 
, off’s wonderful Home Instruc- 
, tion Course. NewMotionPicture 
Method gives you technique of 
famous dancing stars. Earn 
while learning. 


Want a Career on the 
Stage, in the Movies? 











: estolf training has started many 
7 well known dancers to fame and fortune. In 
just your spare time at home you can quickly 
master Ballet, Classical, Eccentric, Greek, 
Interpretive, Oriental and Toe Dancing, 


Write for Free Book 


Tells how you can prepare for the stage, 
the movies or for teaching—how new motion 
picture method trains you at home under 
personal direction of Veronine  Vestoff, 
world’s foremost ballet master. Send name 
and address today for this beautiful illus- 
trated booklet, FREE. 

V. VESTOFF ACADEMIE DE DANSE 

Dent. 202, 
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Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in - 
infants’ and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE 
the asking. This catalog explains how you may oh 
without one penny of cost to you,a <opy of Dr. Lowry’s 
celebrated cl oth-bound book on the ‘‘Care and Feeding 
of Infants.’ 

Our catalog contains the most completelines of infants’ 
and children’s wear ever published, and in addition illus- 
trates and descri the most approved lines of Mater- 
nity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, 
coats, waists, skirts, etc. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction on everything we 
send or money refunded. Do not fail to write today 
for a copy of our handsome catalog, mailed FREE upon 
application. 


ist © BELLASHESS A (O's 
Catalog Catalog 
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GLOVER'S 


MANGE MEDICINE 


For More Than 
50 Years the Same 


Quality—Formula— Virtue 
Never Has Been Changed 
Be fair with yourself. KNOW the 
facts and face them fairly. Write for 
Free booklet, ‘How to Have Beautiful 

Hair and a Healthy Scalp.” 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,, Inc. 
Dept. D66 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Food Products, Toilet Prepara- 


Flavors, Soaps, Per- 
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$40 in 24 Hours 
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ron made $13 his first after- 
noon. Pearl made $750 in 
onemonth. I will take all of 
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if you prefer. Your profits 
will start immediately. 
Write nowfor details of this 
wonderful proposition. 
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The Graceful Art 
of Pleasing 


“(uat woman would deny the sheer pleasant- 
ness of pleasing? Or disclaim a feeling of warm 
content at knowing she is welcomed and ad- 
mired! There is an art in pleasing— 

Rather, there are many arts in pleasing. One 
woman pleases by her beauty, another by her poise. 
Others by youth, originality, refinement, charm. 

In this graceful art of pleasing clothes play their 
part. Youth in itself, is attractive and clothes can 
prolong both the feeling and the appearance of 
youth. Beauty may be enhanced or obscured by 
clothes. Charm and originality are not made by gar- 
ments, but the woman who possesses them will 
inevitably express them in her clothes. Posse is often 
due to clothes. Refinement always shows in them. 

Clothes, being the important things they are, de- 
serve even more thought than they are given. They 
should be chosen not only for their effects in line 
and color, but for their effect in pleasing. 

What better way to give them their due than by 
planning them carefully, so that each garment is 
perfect and matching garments harmonize? The 
simplest means to this end is to choose one’s ward- 
robe with the help of the McCall Quarterly, turn- 
ing at leisure its colorful pages, passing in review 
not one or two but all of the season’s styles. Then, 
perhaps, a discussion of various models with one’s 
husband, dressmaker, best friend or with all three. 
Finally, an unhurried singling out of those most 
desirable frocks of all the brilliant Paris showing. 
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factories, at their little tables on the 
sidewalks, in the markets, in the fields, 
to know that they are as capable of 
revolt as ever. They have had two 
thousand years’ experience in upsetting 
governments of every conceivable variety 
in their efforts to find one that will 
give them the protection they seek. 
Mussolini is having his chance. He will 
have a fair chance, for they believe in him 
and want him to succeed; but if he tries 
them over much, he too will go. They 
are not in step because of force—though 
there is force ready to act all around 
them and they know it—they are in step 
because they are getting what they want, 
a leader who protects their lives. And 
Mussolini has done something more than 
give them protection in their noraml way 
of living; he has succeeded in giving their 
simple life an importance to the nation 
which they never before have felt. He 
has told them that they are real soldiers 
of Italy, the ones in whom her future 
in the world chiefly depends. 

I have already set down in these articles 
that my first impression on coming to Italy 
was of war—economic war—and that my 
first idea that Mussolini was a man of 
unusual power and understanding came 
when I discovered how he had dramatized 
for all sorts of people the need of this 
war, had put into their mouths the reasons 
for it, showed them the campaigns that 
must be carried on, assigned to each 
his part. Everything that I have seen 
since has strengthened this feeling. When 
I talk to my chauffeur, my hairdresser, 
my chambermaid, the workmen I. meet 
in the street, the farmer who is harvest- 
ing his wheat or gathering his grapes or 
bringing his wine to town, I get from 
each his version of the economic war and 
what he must do to help win it. It is 
with peoples as it is with men and wo- 
men; let them see how to get what they 
consider worth while and they will, will- 
ingly if they are right-minded (and the 
mass is right-minded), labor and sacrifice. 
These Italian men and women who are 
carrying on so steadily today are enduring 
many burdens beside hard labor. They 
are taxed to the limit of capacity to pay; 
the cost of living has outstripped their 
wages; bread was never so dear in Italy, 
save perhaps in times of war, as it has 
been in 1926. In addition to this, they 
have been compelled by the government 
to give up, for the moment at least, the 
local elections and all controversial or 
critical newspapers. We Americans under- 
stand taxes and the high cost of living 
and know how men can endure them, but 
we do not understand how men can live 
without elections and a free press. 

I have asked many serious Italians how 
they felt about these suppressions, and 
with variations they have told me about 
the same thing: “Of course it is a sacrifice 
and possibly a danger, but we are per- 
suaded that it is a necessary sacrifice. 
Mussolini believes it is possible for us to 
work out a new kind of state—the Cor- 
porate State—it is worth trying, but we 
must have quiet if we are to succeed; the 
elections and the ‘free press’ disturb us in 
our undertakings, therefore they are sus- 
pended until we find that they are 
needed.” “In a rich country like yours, 
Madam,” another Fascist told me, “you 
can afford the parliamentary and ‘free 
press’ vices. We are too poor in Italy to 
pay for such amusement. It was sending 
us to the poorhouse; Fascism has de- 
termined to end it.” 

“Then is there no opposition?” the 
observer asks himself constantly. There is, 
but you must look for it with a lantern. 
Here and there an anti-Fascist will talk 
to you, when you have given him reason 
to believe that he can depend upon your 
pledge not to identify him if you quote 
him. Often they talk freely, but it is in- 
teresting how they qualify their confi- 
dences. That is, there is no doubt that 
practically all those who still call them- 
seives anti-Fascists have had their views 
substantially modified by what has hap- 
pened to Italy in Mussolini’s four years 
of leadership. To the unregenerated social- 
ist the man is of course an out-and-out 
renegade. But they get little consolation 
from many of their [Turn to page 96] 




















THIS MILK 
Saved her life 


When Ruth Jean Stevens was 
born —an 8 months baby — she 
weighed only 3% pounds. Her 
mother, ill with influenza, could 
not nurse the little girl. 


“We tried all kinds of formulas,” writes 
Mrs. Stevens, “but none agreed with her till 
we got Eagle Brand. From the first feeding 
Ruth was satisfied and could keep it down. 
It seemed like a godsend to us, as we feared 
we'd surely lose her.” 


The fine health Ruth enjoys to- 
day dates back to her early start 
on Eagle Brand. This whole 
cow’s milk modified with sugar 
takes the place of breast milk 
most successfully. Exceptionally 
digestible, rich in essential food 
elementsand vitamins, absolutely 
pure and uniform. 


Start your baby on this famous 
food. You’ll find practical feed- 
ing information and stimulating 
stories about Eagle Brand babies 
in Baby’s Welfare and What Other 
Mothers Say. Send for free copies. 
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350 Madison Ave., New York City 
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own. “He is the greatest man you 
“ever had,” Trotsky is reported to have 
said when a visiting body of Italians 
went to him for consolation. “You 
made a primary mistake when you re- 
fused to take him back after the war.” 
It is amazing to see how some of the 
fermer most violently socialistic centers 
have changed. Even the little republic 
of San Marino which rises out of these 
eastern plains is almost violently Fascist. 
This apparently explains their enthusiasm 
when in August of 1926 Mussolini made 
it the first visit of his life, a curious fact 
since he was born not over 30 miles away. 
It is his habit to make sudden dashes 
cut of Rome to Forli to see his family. 
It was on one of these quick visits that 
he was seized with the desire to see San 
Marino. So with Donna Rachele, as the 
Italians call Mme. Mussolini, and his three 
children, they dropped unannounced into 
the square of the little republic, possibly 
with the hope of not being recognized. 
A vain hope, for the first guide who came 
running to offer his services stopped short 
and saluted—‘Mussolini!” “Say nothing 
about it,” Mussolini said, “we have come 
as sight-seers, we do not want to be 
recognized.” But that of course was out of 
the question. In ten minutes the whole 
capital knew that the head of the Italian 
Government was on their territory. There 
was wild telephoning to officials; the few 
great in San Marino began to prepare re- 
freshments; women made up ,bunches of 
flowers, children. came bearing them. They 
surrounded him; followed him as he went 
from place to place and there was nothing 
in the town or on the crags that he did 
not see. Never had the little town had 
such an exciting day! They still tell you 
about it: “Mussolini was there, he said 
so-and-so; here he said so,” and they are 
still selling the illustrated four-page paper 
that they got out immediately in honor 
of his visit. One of the interesting com- 
ments that is sure to be repeated is that 
of an old woman, who exclaimed, “They 
told me he looked like the devil, and be- 
hold, he looks like the Redeemer!” 
The most important opposition I have 
found in Italy is that of intelligent liberals. 
They found it difficult, for many reasons, 
to unite with the Fascist; and after the 
Matteoti affair in the spring of 1924, not 
a few who had faithfully cooperated, 
withdrew. “I have withdrawn entirely,” 
one man told me, “although I made an 
honest effort to work with the Fascist. 
No reasonable man will deny that Mus- 
solini has done extraordinary things for 
Italy. I know sections in which five years 
ago no man’s life was safe and today no 
man’s life is in danger. But I cannot eh- 
dure the Fascist manners and preposterous 
claims. You would suppose that before 
their coming no one had ever done any- 
thing for Italy. It is as if they thought 
they had invented even surgery and medi- 
cine. Moreover, their way of conducting 
government is not orderly, it has no 
dignity ; I cannot consent. It is dangerous, 
teo. Mussolini is a man of extraordinary 
energy and magnetism, but no one can be 
sure what will happen when he goes.” 
An able professional man of long ex- 
perience with men and things, and a man 
who knows Mussolini well, analyzed for 
me the situation as he saw it. “I have been 
with him under the most trying circum- 
stances,” he said. “He is a remarkable 
man, a very great human being, perfectly 
simple, natural, sincere, never a humbug; 
but I am not a Fascist, and for what I 
believe to be sound reasons! First, the 
idolatry that the Italians have for him 
is dangerous. Italians love a great man, 
and when they have one they expect him 
to do everything for them, they no longer 
attempt to do anything for themselves; 
they leave it all to him, and they will 
support him to the death. I have young 
sons who are fanatics in their devotion 
to Mussolini; they will die for him to- 
morrow. Now, they expect too much from 
him, and when he falls as he may at any 
time, there is great danger of reaction. 
People who love so fanatically are bitter 
in their revolts. Then we can no longer 
discuss public questions; it is not be- 
cause the government forbids, it is because 
the fanaticism of his followers is such that 


they will not listen. My boys brook no 
criticism, no question. Also, there is grave 
danger from his alliance with the Cath- 
olics. The Church is always watching for 
opportunities to increase its temporal 
power. Since the war it has been dili- 
gently strengthening itself in every coun- 
try in Europe. Mussolini is in danger from 
the Church; the Church is subtle, he is 
not; he is frank, natural, direct and able, 
make no mistake about that; a great and 
remarkable man, but he is not an in- 
triguer, the Church is.” 

So far as I was able to discover, there 
is no serious attention given by the 
Fascist Government to the criticisms of 
the liberal class. Their chief anxiety is 
lest their chief be killed, or kill himself 
by overwork. There is a feeling, at least 
among the few, that then the whole 
structure might go to pieces. They do not 
see the Corporate State sufficiently welded 
to stand the strain of Mussolini’s re- 
moval as directing head. 

The anxiety of the people after the 
attempt last spring on Mussolini’s life led 
him to tell them that they need have no 
fear, that everything had been provided 
for in case of his death. There has been 
much curiosity about what he meant. 
What would happen in case of Mussolini’s 
death? Probably the king would declare 
what is called in Italy a “state of siege.” 
That is, he would put the country under 
martial law. He would then appoint a 
premier who undoubtedly would be a 
Fascist, one of a half dozen strong men 
whose names have been mentioned as a 
possible successor. It is not impossible 
that Mussolini himself has made known 
his choice of a successor. The new premier 
would name a cabinet, probably choosing 
his ministers from among the Fascists, 
though he might be inclined, as Mussolini 
has always been, to bring in strong men 
from other parties. This government 
would operate according to constitutional 
procedure. The parliament would con- 
tinue its work, so would the senate. These 
bodies are, to be sure, overwhelmingly 
Fascist; and for some time they probably 
would continue to be. To back this 
gcvernment there would be the same pow- 
erful machinery that is backing Mussolini; 
the national militia, which is the old Fas- 
cist army created in the revolution be- 
tween 1919 and 1922, and the municipali- 
ties which are almost universally Fascist at 
the present moment. The whole govern- 
mental structure which has been manipu- 
lated to withstand assault would undoubt- 
edly hold together for a time. Whether it 
would endure permanently, continue the 
development of the Corporate State and 
hold fast to the gospel of discipline and 
labor, would depend on the strength of 
the new premier, also on the strength and 
ability of the leader of the opposition. 

The greatest danger in the case of Mus- 
solini’s assassination would be from the 
fanatical element among the Fascists. At 
certain points there probably would be a 
revival of suspicion and violence, and the 
government would have to be strong to 
deal with the outbreaks. However, as we 
have already seen, the Duce does not think 
that he will be taken off. He believes 
that he will be allowed to finish the work 
that he has begun. If this turns out to be 
so, Italy is safe as long as Mussolini re- 
mains the man he now is. But will he 
remain the man he is? The seeds of a 
man’s downfall are in himself. 

Yet he never loses an opportunity to 
emphasize the necessity of these qualities, 
and his personal life is a daily exhibit of 
them. These preachings of his not only 
touch the common sense of mature Ital- 
ians, but they stir idealistic youth to 
self-training in control, in sacrifice, in 
cooperation. If Mussolini should pass now 
from the scene, he would leave a call, not 
only to Italy, but to the world, which 
would be remembered. In coming years, 
the world over, when politicians and con- 
gressmen sit impotent, unwillingly to act 
lest some selfish party interest be en- 
dangered, when the press is a mere chorus 
of mischievous half-truth, of venomous 
accusations, of irresponsible counsels, there 
will be those who will not fail to cry: 
“Remember Mussolini!” 

[THe Enp] 
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Household Helps 


But first be sure you get the orig- 
inal 3-in-One with the famous Big 
Red “One” on the label. 


To make a perfect Polish Mop for 
hardwood and painted floors, lino- 
leum and oilcloth, cut the strands 
of acommon kitchen mop to eight- 
inch length, pour on a tablespoon 
of 3-in-One. Let stand until oil 
permeates mop. 
Any soft cloth moistened with 3-in-One 
makes as fine a Dustless Dust Cloth as 
money can buy. 
A cloth wrung from cold water and sprin- 
kled with 3-in-One brightens up fine furni- 
ture. Polish with dry cloth. 
Oil motor of vacuum cleaner, sewing ma- 
chine, washing machine, etc., liberally and 
| regularly with 3-in-One. It oils perfectly 
| everything in the house that needs oiling. 
Sold everywhere in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 4-pint 
bottles. The latter is most economical for 
household use. Also 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans 
for lubricating. 

FREE: Liberal sample and illustra- 

* ted Folder, “79 Uses InYour 

Home!” Write for both on a postal. 
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Scientific Facts 
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Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution a the 
ealth Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
ich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 

nded as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
eae require the care of a competent physician. 
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Cross. This they effected without disput- 
ing about useless issues, in absolute un- 
questioning obedience to the teachings of 
the New Testament, unhindered by super- 
fluous dogmas and rules. 

Yet these marvels of divine grace do 
not altogether explain St. Francis him- 
self. He was more than a triumphant 
pleader. He was a triumphant being. His 
life exceeded his deeds and authorized his 
words. These words were not intended for 
the intellectuals of his time. Rightly 
enough, he deemed them of small conse- 
quence provided he could win the Chris- 
tain allegiance of the alienated and de- 
praved hosts of plain folk. To be frank, 
he never felt at home with scholars or 
their pursuits. His delight was with the 
sons of men, whether high or low, rich 
or poor, but with a decided preference for 
the poor. The universal and the everlast- 
ing were in him and they made the whole 
world his meat. He was 2 first class proof 
that the heart makes the theologian, and 
that the best and most effectual preach- 
ing is dictated by pure and undefiled love. 

What is a saint? According to the well 
understood definition a saint is “a holy 
or godly person; one of great moral and 
religious purity; one who has been sancti- 
fied, transformed, illuminated, transferred 
into a loftier and more divine realm of 
being, thought and action.” The definition 
is ecclesiastically applied to a_ believer 
who has died and been canonized. Any 
consecrated person or member of the 
Christian Church is called a saint in the 
New Testament. 

St. Francis fulfilled all these meanings 
and went beyond them. His dedication to 
his Saviour overflowed with love and 
benediction. For him all the virtues were 
acquired and kept by treading in the 
footsteps of the Crucified One. To imitate 
Christ in every principle and particular 
of conduct was the consuming purpose of 
this medieval friar. To find Christ was 
his quest and its climax combined. To it 
he brought complete conquest of his 
lower nature. And what he sought for 
himself he urged upon his fellow laborers. 
They were as he was, though in a lesser 
degree. All alike shone in the light 
that streams from Bethlehem, from Naz- 
areth, from the Judean hills and especially 
from the Hill called Calvary. They circled 
around him as their center and he cen- 
tered in Christ as the sovereign of the 
whole Fraternity. 

I find in St. Francis a courage which 
no soldier on the battle-field has eclipsed, 
a cheerfulness which made his fidelity to 
pain and loss, poverty and hardship, a 
positive pleasure. Blamcless and harmless, 
a son of God without blemish in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse gener- 
ation, he held forth the Word of Life to 
those that sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Beneath his amelio- 
rating presence opposition melted like 
snow in June. A _ hallowing tenderness 
suffused the granite temper of the age. 
For one brief moment it seemed as 
though “the Kingdom in which dwelleth 
righteousness” had arrived. 

I own that my soul is deeply stirred 
whenever I study St. Francis. Such a 
saint and evangelist as he proved himself 
to be, enduring all things, hoping all 
things, bearing all burdens, believing 
everything good of the bad and the des- 
perate, sharing all naked needs, and 
meeting all risks and perils with a wel- 
coming smile, is nothing less than God’s 
choicest gift to the Church and the world. 
We could do without any of the gifted 
of our race sooner than forfeit one single 
genuine saint. What then can be said of 
St. Francis as we trace his celestial devel- 
opment from the laughing youth of 
Assisi to his final hour in the flesh except 
that he confirms our faith. 

It is difficult for those who have not 
withdrawn from the realms of sense and 
sin to hear, as he did, the still small voice 
which testifies of the thing. of the Spirit. 
The eye which neither half sees nor half 
creates cannot perceive the ways of God 
toward man. The untrained, untamed 
spirit heated with the ardors of earthly 
excitement, sated with artificial pleasures, 
dimmed by the mist of vain desire, giddy 
from the fumes of voluptuous pursuit, 
is not fitted to discern the splendid radi- 
ance and exultant joy of the soul of St. 
Francis. We know that [Turn to page 98] 
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“Odd, unusual, colorful objects—secret of 
charming rooms,” say Interior Decorators 


OMB women just seem to know by instinct, or 

have learned by clever observation, a prin- 
ciple of decoration which interior decorators, 
much in vogue at present, use with such fasci- 
nating results in making rooms more beautiful. 
The one thing more than any other that gives an 
atmosphere of charm and individuality to a room, 
is the skilful use, here and there, of odd, un- 
usual objects of artistic beauty. 

Must one go to expensive art shops for such 
articles? By no means. A greater value is set 
today upon articles hand-made at home—different 
from machine-made things in shops. They are 
much more the vogue, “I made it myself,’’ is to- 
day’s happy answer to the guest who admires 
such an object. 


Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
TO MAKE one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you 
need 1 gill can ofLePane’s Gina, cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons varnish. 
Place whiting in mixing bowl and pour in 
slowly in this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed 
oil and varnish. Mix until smooth. All in- 
gredients obtainabio at nearest hardware store, 
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But thousands ask us, ‘“‘Have I the skill to 
make such articles?’’ Yes, more skill than you 
suspect. With LePage’s NEW Gesso-Craft Book 
you are a capable and artistic craftsman. With 
many illustrations and _ carefully-written direc- 
tions it shows you how to make the artistic 
articles shown above and many more besides, It 
will make you a more skilful craftsman than you 
ever dreamed. You have no idea what lovely 
things you can make—practical and useful as 
well as attractive. And not only to make your 
home more beautiful, but for gifts, party favors, 
bridge prizes, and to sell at church fairs. 

LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of an old, 
old art, requiring no expensive materials, or 
tools, It is a surprise and delight to all who try it. 


Send 10 cents for New 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


TRY this new way of making rooms more beautiful 
—this new way of making gifts at home. Just write 
your name and address on the coupon below, tear 
it out and mail today with 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
and we will at once send you a copy of LePage’s 

ew Gesso-Craft Book postage paid. Address _Le- 
Page’s Craft League, Dept. G-4, Gloucester, Mass. 


LePace’s Crart Leacun 

Dept. G-4, Gloucester, Mass. 
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stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book. 
Please send a copy of this new book to: 
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Dissolve two “BAYER TABLETS OF ASPIRIN” in 
four tablespoonfuls of water and gargle thoroughly. 
Swallow some of the solution. Don’t 


rinse the mouth. Repeat gargle every 
two hours if necessary. 
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This is an effective gargle proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians. 


Accept only “Bayer” 
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the ‘‘Bayer Cross.” 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
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iactons, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 


iousness and constipation. 














Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 








less, mild in operation and never 
causes nausea, griping or the 





slightest inconvenience. 
“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 

THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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THE MOUSE LADY 


[Continued from page 20] 


were twin forget-me-nots which grew in a 
face of ivory. Her body was clad in white, 
and glistened as a peeled wand between 
the hedgés. Her hair was mouse-colored, 
and hung down on either side of her. Her 
hands were held out before her, half in 
dread and half in eagerness. 

Through dusty lanes she wandered, over 
hay-meadows and clover-patches; but al- 
ways she followed the thrush’s song. 
Sometimes it drew near to her; at others 
it seemed very distant, so that she hast- 
ened her steps, fearing it was lost. 

In the late afternoon the sky grew over- 
cast and haggard; she felt it to be her own 
mood reflected. Heavy drops of rain be- 
gan to patter. She kept her eyes fixed 
before her and still went on. Toward 
evening, rounding a bend in the lane, she 
saw the spurting flame of a camp-fire 
and heard, hard by, the crunching of a 
horse turned out to grass. 

Beneath a cluster of trees, on the edge 
of a common, was a two-wheeled cart 
tilted on end, with a stretch of canvas 
spread above the shafts to form a rude 
tent. The fire was kindled in the mouth 
of the shelter and a man sat before it. He 
was serviceably dressed, in appearance 
neither old nor young. He had gray eyes 
and a cheerful expression, ruddy from 
exposure; on his head he wore a mole- 
skin cap. As she caught sight of him the 
thrush called; its song seemed to come 
from the tilted cart. Then she saw that his 
throat was working, and that he had 
uttered the cry himself. 

She made as if she would have gone 
further, but he called to her and, rising 
to his feet, came forward, baring his head. 
His hair, bleached to flaxen in wind and 
sun, fell all about his face; she clasped 
her hands to her heart and cried out, 
startled by his wildness. But, when he 
spoke, there was kindness in his voice 
which laid her fears to rest. 

“Maidie,” he said, “it’s raining and 
you're tired. Come and sit under my cart.” 

He placed her beyond the fire, out of 
reach of the wet. Seating himself beside 
her, he watched her gravely. Presently he 
spoke. 

“Of what are you thinking?” 

“That the sky is very ancient,” she 
said. 

Just then the sun broke through, smit- 
ing the clouds with golden rods. 

“And now it looks young again,” he 
laughed. 

A lark rose singing overhead. They 
tried to watch its flight; but it turned 
toward the west and their eyes wer: 
baffled by the sunset. 

“We can hear the bird,” he said, “but 
we cannot see it because of a greater glory. 
It's like that with happiness: we hear 
our gladness and we want to see it; if 
we see it, we want to hold it; but, if 
God walks before us, He so dazzles us 
that we can only hear our gladness; and 
we, in longing to see it and clasp it to our 
breast, sometimes mistake it for sorrow.” 

She did not answer. She was wondering 
whether it was more joyous to yearn for 
a thing than to have it—to hear a lark 
singing or to hold it silent in her breast. 

“Where de you come from?” he asked. 

She pointed across the green distance to 
where mists drove round the turrets of 
the sandstone church. 

“Ah, from the town! No wonder you’re 
sad: too many people live there. I live in 
the open. I watch the sun rise and watch 
him set. I see the moon sail high, and the 


stars drift out. I listen to the winds and 
the growing of the grass and the unborn 
flowers whispering beneath the sod. | 
know that everything has its season— 
gladness and sorrow, summer and winter, 
youth and old age, life and death; and 
this I’ve learned—that nothing has an end. 
Pleasure and pain follow in a circle, tread- 
ing close in each other’s steps; they’re 
friends. By wandering the open I’ve been 
taught to trust in God.” 

She listened, drawing in her breath; 
he was answering her unspoken questions 
and seemed to know her heart. When he 
had ended, there was silence. Then, for- 
getting that she was the Mouse-Lady, she 
whispered, “Oh, that I might live like 
that—in the open, beneath the stars!” 

He gave the thrush’s call. His eyes 
sparkled strangely when he asked, “Well, 
and who can prevent you?” 

Clasping her hands, with a sob she 
cried, “Oh, if I only dared!” 

“You yourself have only to dare,”—and 
this he whispered, speaking almost to 
himself. 

In the quiet which followed they heard 
a tiny commotion in the tree overhead; 
it was like the breaking of most fragile 
glass. He pointed through the branches to 
a nest. She knew what he meant: a new- 
born traveller was fighting his way out 
from the shell into the wind-swept world. 

Then the man continued, bending very 
near to her in his earnestness, “But 
Maidie, I ought to warn you that, even 
for a man, the country is at times lone- 
some—for a woman it would be worse. It’s 
all right when the sun shines; but it’s 
when night has fallen that one looks to 
see another face across the camp fire—the 
face one has dreamed and the face one 
could love.” 

He stared so hard that at last, because 
she knew she would have to answer, she 
cried, “I don’t think I should mind the 
night, if only there were two of us.” 

He clutched her by the hands. Fearless 
for once, she gazed deep into his eyes. 
Before she knew what had happened, he 
held her in his arms. 

The fire burnt low, and neither of them 
cared. The sun went away and the moon 
wandered forth. In the starlight every 
bud, branch, blade of grass was _ pearl- 
covered. At last: 

“What is your name?” 

“They call me the Mouse-Lady.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, Mouse-Lady,” he whispered, “for 
one of your name you’re very daring.” 

Then he set her on his horse and led 
her back to the hill-town through the 
open country. All the way as they trav- 
ersed the lanes, he glanced sidelong up 
at her. But she watched the stars; and 
it seemed to her that those small ghost- 
children gazed down on her, stretching 
out their arms, and that Life with his lips 
against Death’s cheek kept guard. 

At the edge of the plain he left her; 
she climbed the ascent through the sleep- 
ing houses back to her lonely cottage. Yet 
though the hour neared midnight and all 
was silent, the singing of the birds con- 
tinued in her heart. 

Later, footsteps halted in her garden 
and they went together to the priest whe 
raised the Host in the sandstone church. 

Then she passed out from the town 
forever; and the two, journeying through 
the open country, returned hand-in-hand 
to the camp-fire, the hardship and the 
browsing horse. 
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the astronomer must be prepared to watch 
the skies. The site chosen for his isolated 
tower, as in the case of our great Califor- 
nian Observatory, is far removed from 
human traffic. Do I urge upon my read- 
ers moments of solitude, interspaces of pa- 
tient brooding meditation? If so it is 
because 


“We see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance and nod‘and bustle by, 

And never once possess our souls, 
Before we die.” 


Yet the Divine laws of the spiritual 


Kingdom do not change to suit our cap- 
rices, and the diseases of modern life can 
only be cured by the cogitation which 
means anxiety, by the anxiety that means 
prayer, by the prayer that brings restora- 
tion, bliss and freedom to the heart of 
the petitioner. Other times and lesser spirits 
came after the Saint’s translation, but the 
miracle remained. That miracle was St. 
Francis himself and his life of super holi- 
ness and super service. It shines forth on 
the world we know with undimmed 
luster and is a source of inspiration and 
of guidance to every branch of the 
Christian Church. 
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A Risk Women Have Learned 
Never Again to Take 


This new way ends the uncertainty of old-time hygienic methods 










Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 















No laundry. As easy 
to dispose of as a 
piece of tissue—thus 
ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 
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Eight in ten better class women have adopted this 
NEW way which provides security that is ab- 
solute and banishes forever the problem of disposal. 





“Supplied aiso in personal service cabinets 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


UE to modern scientific advancements, women’s oldest 

hygienic problem remains a problem no longer. The 
hazardous and uncertain “sanitary pad” of yesterday has 
been supplanted with a protection that is absolute. 


Thus social exactments no longer come ever as ill-timed. 
Filmy frocks and gowns are worn without a second’s thought 
or fear. The woman of today 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 
ment of disposal. It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 


You obtain it at any drug or department store, without 
hesitancy, simply by saying “KOTEX.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only pad em- 

bodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is 

the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex is 
“like” Kotex. 





meets every day unhandicapped. 
Kotex— what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in 
every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded the 
insecure “sanitary pads” of yes- 
terday and adopted Kotex, 


in rest-rooms by 








You can obtain Kotex at 
better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in 
sanitary :sealed packages of 
12 in two sizes: the Regular 
and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Kotex Regular: 








West Disinfecting Co. 


65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90¢ per dozen 


Utter protection — Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 5 times that of 


cotton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 

(3) stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper — 
simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry — discard as 


easily as a piece of tissue 
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NOW—FROM YOUR OLD MATERIALS 
Charming New Rugs in the Latest Colors—at Trifling Cost 








“First: Be sure your new rugs are 
woven SEAMLESS (in one piece) and 
REVERSIBLE with the same deep, luxu- 
rious nap on both sides to give twice 
the wear. 


A Fine Old Thrift Idea 
Brought Up Io Date 


O you know that the material in your threadbare, out-of- 
date rugs, carpets and clothing can be reclaimed like new 
by a patented process, dyed, and woven into brand new, up-to- 
date REVERSIBLE rugs with the close, deep nap of Axminster 
and Wilton Velvet rugs? Marie Smith Pfister shows how to 
transform a room at trifling cost and tells readers of McCall’s 





“SECOND: Since good rugs will last a 
lifetime, be sure your new rugs are 
in the harmonious one- or two-toned 
effects recommended today by all lead- 
ing decorators.” 


one should have. 


Magazine where they can get, FREE for the asking, a beautifully 
illustrated book on ‘‘Rugs and Home Arrangement’’ that every- 




















By MARIE SMITH PFISTER 


AUTHORITY ON HOME DECORATING 


S one whose mission it is to make homes beau- 
tiful Iam going to tell you of an economical 
plan I use in providing harmonious new 
rugs at a cost that fits the smallest purse. 

You will be amazed when you learn what truly re- 
markable effects can be secured in your home for little 
money wisely spent. 


What woman hasn’t pictured the kind of rugs she 
wants? —closely-woven, deep-nap rugs in the har- 
monious, up-to-date, one- and two-toned effects rec- 
ommended by all leading interior decorators. 


By a wonderful patented process, one of the largest 
and oldest rug manufacturers in this country will take 
all kinds of old rugs, carpets, and clothing, and re- 
claim the material in them so it is as good as new. This 
is done by a process of shredding, washing, sterilizing, 
bleaching and combing. The reclaimed material is 








then dyed any color, and woven into extremely good 
looking SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE rugs in the up-to- 
date one-and two-toned effects. 


Reclaimed Material Cannot Be Detected 


I was more than surprised upon receiving my first rug to 
find that in every respect it was brand new. The reclaimed 
material was not evident to the most practiced eye. This 
worried me before its arrival because my old material was a 
hodgepodge of all kinds and colors. I know now, however, 
that doesn’t make the slightest difference. After seeing 
these rich-looking rugs I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing them for the finest homes. 


Your Choice of Colors 


You are not limited in your choice of colors or patterns. 
Your new rug can be made in any of the charming new 
shades—Walnut, Grey Green, Mahogany, Taupe, Mole, 
Blue, Dark Taupe, Beaver Brown, Wisteria, Rose or Mul- 
berry—in any of twenty-six rich harmonious colors and 
combinations. 


Closely Woven and Luxurious 


Rugs You Can 
Be Proud Of 


firm nap on both sides to give twice the wear. 
These are features hard to find in store 
rugs. No wonder these rugs are in over a 
million homes. 


Here is another very important thing. 
These rugs can be made to your order in 
ANY SHAPE or SIZE within an amaz- 
ingly short time—in less than a week. 


They Let You Try Rugs FREE 


The whole thing is so simple. You send 
in a bundle of old materials. Within a 
week, back comes a beautiful new rug. To 
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quote from the manufacturer’s guarantee: 
“Subject these rugs to the hardest kind of 
everyday wear; compare them with store rugs costing 
twice as much, then if you are not delighted, send them 
back at our expense and we will pay you liberally for your 
old material.” A mighty strong guarantee and one you can 
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RUG BOOK FREE 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. H2 
Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 








showingofallthenewand 
up-to-date colors and 
designs. It also gives 
many helpful suggestions 
by leading decorators on 
the furnishings of your 
home. But best of all 
are the new low prices, 
just announced. As an 
interior decoratormyself, 
I promise you that this 
book is well worth send- 
ing for. I am attaching 
a coupon for your con- 
venience. Olson RugCo., 
Dept. H2, Laflin St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Like Axminster and Wilton Velvets, these rugs are firmly be absolutely sure they will live up to. The manufacturer | ' Gentlemen: At Mrs. Pfister'ssugeestion I should | 
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Reversible—Twice the Wear Rug Book—IT’S FREE j Street (RFD)... | 
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ALLEY CATS 


[Continued from page 19] 


The clock at last stood at five. Sylvia 
stretched her arms, closed her typewriter. 

“Miss Ray, will you come to my 
office?” The voice of the Executive Sec- 
retary, as she stood between Sylvia and 
the window, fitted the gloom of the 
dulling room, fitted her chill personality. 

She came out of the private office ten 
minutes later discharged. “Unsatisfactory 
—unprepared for the work—” the words 
had fallen, icy, stinging hail-stones. 

“You should go back to school and 
perfect yourself before you take another 
position.” Then the woman must have 
seen something familiar creeping over 
Sylvia’s stoical silence. “I’m right about 
your having resources other than this— 
salary ?” 

Sylvia, looking into the keen eye of the 
professional investigator, felt it probing 
through the bulwark about her privacy. 
She saw a folder with her name in the 
corner—a face-card ... 

Two flaming spots dyed the white- 
ness of her cheeks. “Yes, indeed! And, 
if I may, I’d like to leave tonight!” 

Crash! Having thus taken the last 
steps down to the abyss of despair head- 
long, dizzy with the pain from horribly 
bruised pride, she was hurrying blindly 
along Lexington Avenue. A small trav- 
elling bag weighed down her arm. 

“IT never would have stayed in that 
musty office much longer, anyway.” She 
tried to comfort herself with boyish brava- 
do. But some old familiar hurt came 
back. Other lashes! Not very distant! 
The college dean! “I don’t think a col- 
lege education is worth the sacrifice your 
mother is making to give it to you. It 
is wasting your time and ours. We think 
it would be much better for you not to 
return in the fall.” 

How much her mother had wanted 
an education for her, she had not fully 
known until last August. The summer 
went—slipping, sliding away, she not 
daring to tell that she had been dropped! 
At last, in an agony of desperation, she 
had begged to substitute for one of the 
girls in the shop during vacation. 

And her mother had given in—only 
to enter another remonstrance a couple of 
weeks later, when she saw how easily 
Sylvia adapted herself to the work. 

It happened she had never had to tell 
the whole truth. At the memory an old 
dryness came in the back of her throat. 
In August, Minnie, her mother’s head 
worker, opening the Beauty Parlor, at 
seven-thirty, had found her mother dead 
—stretched across account books. Cruel 
things that added higher in the debit than 
the credit column—that gave to some 
stock broker everything that was left— 
even the business! 

She found she had instinctively turned 
from the Avenue west. into a street in the 
Fifties. Was it her own homing instinct 
carrying her into this street, which she 
had so carefully avoided lately? She was 
passing an unlighted window, where the 
Starey eyes of a wax figure met her eyes 
with a kindly, but saccharine smile. Al- 
most guiltily, she glanced at her mother’s 
Beauty Parlor out of the corner of her 
eye; then stopped. 

“Minnie’s pulled your hair too tight 
Over the ears, Henriette!” 

The street lights flickered across the 
gold and silver labels of the cosmetic 
boxes. She had loved to pull off those 
labels when she was a little girl. She 
remembered Minnie slapping her hand for 
doing it. She had loved the spicy smell 
of the ruby hair tonic. Minnie used to 
tub it on her head, and then—just for 
fun—do her hair high for her “like a 
lady”—like Henriette’s in the window. It 
Was queer not to feel the dislike for the 
Place that she had expected to feel. 

The Plaza blazed ahead. As she crossed 
the threshold, the chameleon adaptability 
settled upon her. She took a throne chair 
Conspicuously near the entrance, crossed 
her knee, dangled a dainty foot before 
her, and was ready to pay for her dinner. 

She was already paying for it, as she 
arose later with affected enthusiasm to 
Steet a puffy-faced man. 

Greetings, Tony! Aren’t you the 
Promptest ever! Where are the others?” 
: fey goer We’re meetin’ them at 

ew little café—great place, they say! 
Real food! Real life!” 


“Real life!” Tony acting a part as well 
as she! Looking at him there in the 
taxi, as she chatted along a merry line 
of little nothings-at-all, she seemed to see 
him always jogging along breathless, a lap 
behind, pretending he liked “something 
doing,” when she felt sure if he could call 
for what he*really wanted, it would be 
something soft . . comfortable . . 
not more active than the sporting page. 

She was glad when they got to the café. 
Flora, meeting them there, conspicuously 
gowned, playing the lead, seemed more 
rightly cast. Her strident laughter found 
its natural resting-place among the cat- 
calls of the orchestra, the restless lights. 

The fourth member she had hardly 
noticed when introduced, except to won- 
der in passing—why. 

Flora’s noisy welcome had buried her 
“why.” And now they were all buried 
under the steam and bustle of the rarest 
of the season’s dishes, the sparkle of White 
Rock, the fiash of Tony’s flask, Tony was 
talking. 

“What was that, Tony?” 

“T said you’re lookin’ pretty tonight, 
girlle—only kind of tired. Aren’t you 
workin’ too hard?. It don’t pay!” 

She turned to him with a curious, 
sympathetic smile. Tony, after all, so 
clumsy and so kindly! Flora and her new 
tall “affinity” were threading their way 
among the tables to the dancing space. 

“Something’s happened to my appetite, 
Tony. It’s. just plain run away. And I’m 
simply furious not to be able to eat this 
good food.” She pushed back her plate 
and rested her elbows languidly on the 
edge of the table, her cheek on the 
clasped fingers. “I guess you’re right. 
What I am is weary! It’s just as lucky 
you don’t care about dancing. I don’t be- 
lieve I could wiggle a foot.” 

But Sylvia had caught sight of the 
man’s face, towering about. the other 
dancers. It was drawn, twitching, un- 
comfortable. And, with it all, a sensitive- 
ness, a fineness that made her again won- 
der. “Who is Flora’s latest, Tony?” 

“Some piano player she picked up when 
she went down to the agency. She liked 
to hang around there and bring me tips. 
They told her he was the budding Paddy. 
They don’t cut much ice in our line, 
though. But Flo—she thinks she’s makin’ 
friends with a lion, I guess!” 

“Are we going to hear him play?” 

“Yes—out to the Bronx show. Looks 
like a dead one—as if he’d been buried 
and dug up, don’t he? Couldn’t even go 
a highball. I guess Flo’ll get enough of 
him in one night.” 

She looked at the man again. He too, 
truckling favor with the Brickleys for the 
things their money meant! She felt a 
bond of sympathy with him. 

They did drive out, later in the eve- 
ning, to hear him “beat the box”—accord- 
ing to Flora. “PIERRE MARQUAND” 
the card-board inserts announced him. 

He followed “CARMENCITA,” the 
acknowledged attraction. Most of the 
audience were on their feet, rattling their 
seats, pushing out into the aisles, while he 
was making his way, more awkward than 
ever, on to the stage, and bowing to the 
discordant group. Then he sat down at 
the piano, and his hands, falling upon the 
keys, held them captives. 

Sylvia sat forward. She was not emo- 
tionally stirred. She was fascinated by 
his merciless; contemptuous power. He 
drove the notes before him with a scourge. 
It was as if they did tricks for him— 
like the other vaudeville stunts, like the 
beasts held under the control of a lash, 
standing on hind legs, jumping. 

Just once, in a swift cadenza, some- 
thing different passed over his face and 
out through his fingers—something sweet 
and enduring. But it was gone. He 
was hurling bright-colored balls into the 
air, in competition with the red-velveted 
juggler who had come before—more and 
more balls—swifter and swifter! A bril- 
liant arpeggio—and he caught them all in 
one crashing chord. 

The applause was fragmentary. 

More contemptuous, more awkward 
than ever, he bowed, passed from the stage. 
And the inserts announced the clowns. 

At the entrance he tried to say good 
night. But Flora would have none of it. 
“Going home now? [Turn to page 102] 
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The NEW WAY TO 
SHOP IN NEW YOR 








In the Comfort of 
your Home—Select 
All your Apparel 
from the Style Centre 
of America— 





along fashionable Fifth Avenue and busy Broadway. Every business day in the 
year, trains from every state in the Union carry into New York thousands of 
shoppers who come to select their apparel needs in the Style Centre of America. But how 
many hundreds of thousands of others there are who cannot come to New York to do 
their shopping, but dearly wish that they could. And it is to them that we direct this message. 


Bellas Hess & Co., one of the largest stores in New York offers you who can’t come to 
New York, a new and easy way to actually shop in the biggest city in the world. 


Right now, three million of the best dressed families in America buy their wearing 
apparel this new, easy and convenient way from Bellas Hess & Co. — America’s foremost 
Fashion House Selling Direct By Mail from New York City. These three million families, 
many of them perhaps your friends and neighbors can testify to their complete satisfaction 
with this advantageous way of buying. 


You too can stay at home and do your shopping in New York. Simply clip the coupon 
from the bottom of this announcement, write your name and address on it and mail it 
to us. We will immediately send you the largest and most magnificent style book issued by 
any house in America. It is the same page size as your favorite fashion publications— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Woman’s Home Companion or McCall’s Magazine. 


There are 248 pages, beautifully printed on high grade paper in rotogravure, brilliant four colors and 
black and white. Each page is a show window in which we display the very smartest and most fashionable 
New York styles right at the very moment the best dressed women in New York are wearing them. Magnifi- 
cent coats, beautiful dresses, stunning new shoes and the most popular styles in sweaters, blouses and skirts. 
All that is latest in becoming new milliner y—also dainty underwear and hosiery, woolen, silk and cotton 
yard goods, perfumes, toilet accessories, summer furs, etc., etc. 

Then for men who want to be dressed in the New York manner we have well styled, beautifully tailored 
clothes; everything also for boys and girls of all ages, right down to the tiniest infant. 

In this tremendous store—one of the biggest in all New York, you can do your shopping lux- 
uriously and comfortably in the privacy of your own home and in the comfort of your armchair. 
It cod be inconvenient for you to come to New York but this beautiful big style book brings fash- 
ionable New York to you. We guarantee you values that are equal to the best in America, high 

uality that needs no excuses, and twenty-four hour service that assures you of prompt deliveries. 
our iron clad, money-back guarantee promises you full satisfaction in every transaction with us. 


Just clip the coupon below NOW and mail it to- 
day. Let us prove to you that you really can shop in 
New York, get latest New York styles and save consid- 
erable money through the easy shopping convenience 
we afford you in our new Spring & Summer Style Book. 


Wiions woman does not want to shop in New York—to go from palatial store to store 


Pe tae ne ules ‘ , 
ether || BELIAS HESS ECO. 
ray NEW YCRK.NY. 


ree style book coupon, 
BELLAS HESS & CO. NEW YORK,NY. 


Gentlemen:— Please send my FREE COPY of your 
Spring and Summer Catalogue No. 128.” 
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When you are in a flurry to have a 
piping hot pancake ready every time 
a plate gets empty—then’s when you 
begin to appreciate the conveni- 
ence of a can of Wesson Oil. 
With Wesson Oil it’s no trouble 
to keep the griddle at that right 
degree of hot slickness which pre- 
vents the batter from sticking and 
gives it a crunchy brown crust. 
Wesson Oil is already in liquid 
form. Therefore you don’t have the 
petty bother of scooping out a hard, 
solid fat, and then waiting inter- 
minable seconds while it melts in 
the pan. Just a free, easy pour from 
the Wesson Oil can, a quick gaug- 
ing of the proper amount, a second 
or so to heat, and a final deft drop- 
ping of batter into pancake shapes. 
Wesson Oil is so very fine in 
quality, so delicately rich in sub- 
stance, that it is perfect for making 
pancakes and waffles that are deli- 
cacies. Unlike some fats (drippings 
for instance) this fine salad oil con- 
tributes no taste of its own to mar 
the faintly sweet, delectably “brown” 
pancake-flavor. Cooking with Wes- 
son Oil makes crisp, light, whole- 
some pancakes—wholesome because 
Wesson Oil can be heated hot 
enough to fry in long before the 
disastrous 
reached. 
Maybe you use one of the nu- 
merous prepared flours. But if you 
.. prefer to make your own pancake 
and waffle batters, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that Wesson Oil is 
also ideal for use as shortening in- 
side the pancake and waffle batter. 
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ALLEY CATS 


[Continued from page ror] 


Why, Petey, the night has just begun. Do 
you have to make a ten o’clock feeding? 
We can offer you a little nourishment at 
the apartment. How about it, Tony?” 
Thus, Flora, with her own particular 
scourge, drove them all into the limousine, 
and they were flying down Broadway. 

At the apartment they had more music 
—Flora’s music, Flora — forth the 
inevitable “honey money ! 
Squeezing . ‘ teasing !” in rhythm to 
her swaying body. 

Sylvia sat in a corner of the davenport, 
watching with half-closed eyes the heathen 
incantation. A curious, engulfing languor 
crept, over her. At the other end of the 
davenport sat Tony, opening and closing 
his buttonholes of eyes, chewing a cigar— 
bulgy in, the middle, like himself. 

The man at the piano turned to Sylvia. 
“When may I escort you to your home, 
Miss Ray?” She longed with a terrible, 
aching longing to go—get away from all 
this. But she was answering—again, as 
if it were a reflex action—‘“I’m sorry. 
I’m staying here to keep Flora from being 
lonely. Tony is going away “tonight.” 

“T—going—where ?” Tony took out his 
cigar. 

“Here, try this!” Flora came around the 
end of the piano, and put up a sheet of 
music. “Oh, my dear, Tony’s given up 
the idea. Guess he was afraid he’d miss 
something with you here for the week- 
end. You won’t mind sleeping here on 
the davenport, will you?” 

Pierre got up. “I must be going!” 

She wanted to go, too. She did not 
want him to leave her behind. 

But it was Flora who was talking— 
speaking her words. “Take me with you, 
Petey—just as far as the café. One more 
little dance, and then you can leave me at 
the elevator. Please! Pretty please!” 

He hesitated, and turned helplessly to 
Sylvia. “You and Mr. Brickley, would 
you care to go?” 

“Tony?” Flora’s rasping laugh made 
Tony open his eyes again. “Poor old 
Tony! Sylvia will stay and play with you 
a few minutes while Petey and I run 
across the street for another fox-trot!” 
That same threatening look, accompany- 
ing the words, forced, Sylvia, who had 
risen, back into her corner of the daven- 
port. 

Then she realized why she was afraid. 
She was alone with Tony. Flora had 
gone to powder her nose, and get her 
wrap. Pierre—her heart contracted into 
a hard lump—had gone out into the hall. 
And then somewhere out there, she thought 
she heard a door close. 

Tony, also, seemed to know that they 
were alone. He opened first one sleepy 
eye, then the other—wide—with that ex- 
pression she had hated. The fat form 
began to make frog lurches across the 
space between them, plopping up and 
down heavily on the springs. A fat, red 
hand, preceding it like an uncertain rud- 
der, groped its way toward her. She 
started to get up, but the hand had 
closed over hers—a damp, horrible vise. 

“You’n I, Sylvia, we'll jus’ stay right 
here, won’t we?” 

She tried again to rise. Her limbs were 
paralyzed. “Tony, you’re a fool!” She 
clutched the soft arm, managed to shake 
off the grip, got up. And, once on her 
feet, strength began to flow back. She 
must get away—at once! “Fetch me a 
cigarette, Tony—like a dear!” 

As he did so, Sylvia passed noiselessly 
out of the door, through the door of the 
apartment, held open by an unseen hand. 
The five echoing flights of stairs, the 
gaudy marble vestibule mocked her swift, 
flying feet, as she passed into the night. 
But the echoes on the stairs had been 
A coat was thrown 
over her. Long fingers closed on her 
arm and hastened her along—down the 
brightly lighted Avenue, into a éombre 
side street, towards the Park. 

He had come. Pierre had come with 
her. She stopped being afraid. And yet 
she was crying—at first tears—then hard, 
racking sobs, which she made no effort. 
to stop. 

“I feel as if I had been dragged—out 
of slime—oozy, filthy slime.” 

“I knew—I suspected him—her.” 

“Is that why you—went out in the 
hall? To see?” 


He nodded. 

“What can you—think of me?” She 
looked up shyly, out of the wet hand- 
kerchief. 

“I was thinking of what you said— 


. about coming up out of the mud. Some 


one’s written a poem about a water lily 
growing that way.” He spoke with an 
old-world chivalry. “I suppose we’d bet- 
ter not sit here.” He got up as he spoke. 
“Where do you live? I’d better take you 
there, now.” 

“T* don’t live anywhere.” 

He showed his surprise only by a 
quick, searching glance. “Some friend— 
surely you have a friend?” 

She shook her head miserably. “Not— 
like this—at this hour.” 

He was thinking aloud. “I haven’t 
enough money to give you to go to a 
hotel.” 

“Besides, where would they take me— 
aressed like this. And without a bag!” 

He drew out his watch. “Two o’clock! 
Three, hours to daylight. We could keep 
warm’ for three hours by riding in the 
Subway, or sitting in the Grand Central.” 

“Oh, I can’t—and have people watching 
me—like this! Why can’t we walk?” 

And so they did. They walked and 
walked. Moist globules hung to the thick 
darkness before dawn, caught, refracted 
the, rays of the street lights. A cold veil 
clung to their faces and hands. 

At last she said, “I’m tired, Pierre— 
may I say ‘Pierre’! Wouldn’t it be warm 
enough to sit down there—on those steps 
—and rest a little while?” She pointed 
to an areaway, where they could see the 
shining eyes of a cat. 

They groped their way down. The cat 
hissed, and started to run away. There 
were, ash barrels, and newspapers on top. 
He spread them on the steps. The cat 
had come back and was purring loudly, 
and rubbing against their legs. 

“She’s awfully tame for an alley cat.” 
Sylvia leaned over and stroked her back. 
“I don’t believe she’s been one very long. 
Perhaps she’s been left out Over night.” 

Then she slipped off the coat. “You 
must have some of this. We can put it 
about us both—this way—and button 
the lower button. Isn’t there room for 
kitty inside, too? She’d be a nice muff. 
Besides, I feet a sort of kinship.” He 
did not object to that, either. 

Behind the barrels, they sat, waiting 
for the day. 

“Oh, how selfish I am,” she suddenly 
cried. “I’ve just thought you shouldn’t 
have come away with me!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Your engagement to play! You won’t 
get it now.” 

“What do I care! You don’t think I 
really wanted it. I hated it—that whole 
awful business! How did I play? You 
know—like a hand-organ! It’s only 
money—money makes you do things like 
that.” 

“But—you stayed there! Why did you, 
if you did not want to get that en- 
gagement ?” 

“T stayed, because I wondered about 
you. I didn’t see how you could be 
there. Why were you there—with those 
people—a girl like you??y 

She could feel a humiliating red burning 
her face in the dark. “I didn’t have 
money enough to have any fun. I took 
it where I could get it free.” 

He slipped his arm back of her to draw 
her closer, so he could button another 
button. 

“T didn’t like it—them. I was trying to 
think I did. But I hated it—them. I 
wanted something else. I’ve always 
wanted it.” She sat up straight, as if like 
the alley cat, she could see through the 
night’s blackness. “You told me what it 
was tonight.” 

“T—what !” 

“Tt’s what you’re wanting all the time 
—not money at all!” 

“Without money, there is nothing!” he 
said doggedly. 

“But you said something else when you 
played that prelude,” she insisted. “It 
was like pain—” she mused, “the pain of 
a knife, cutting away sham—but you’re 
glad of the hurt. Isn’t that it? Don’t we 
both want something—anything that’s 
real?” 

She twisted her feet [Turn to page 103] 
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with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
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MURINE Clears Up 
Bloodshot Eyes 





into a new position under the coat, and 
rubbed the cat back of the ears. “I never 
knew so real a person as you,” and then 
added, with a little laugh, “why you 
don’t know how to pretend. It’s just as 
Flora said—you always put your worst 
foot forward; that is,” she spoke softly, 
“unless your hands are doing what they 
really want to do!” 

“You’re a queer girl!” 

Her head just reached his tall shoulder. 
She let it rest there contentedly, saying 
in a low, happy voice—like a cat’s purr, 


down near by, putting the cup on the 
chair arm. She and the few other strag- 
glers accepted each: other, and lingered 
long over their sips. She also accepted 
with no resentment the further encroach- 
ment on her privacy, when she heard the 
woman’s voice again, at her shoulder. 

“Business’s dull. I got thinkin’, won- 
derin’ about you.” 

Sylvia pulled up a chair for her to sit 
down. 

“T saw him leavin’ you out there, and 
thought at first you were like the rest 





= “I’ve thought of something else. It’s more that hang about at this time o’ day. 

When youreyesbecomebloodshotfrom | about feet and hands. They’re such odd Hard bunch! But you don’t look like 
er over-use, lack of sleep or exposure to things. If your best foot isn’t honest, it’s that. ; : 

ind. dust or tobacco smoke ap- your worst foot, and the other way round. _ To her own surprise she was answering 

anh sun, WiNC, > Feet are all right. They go straight, don’t simply, “He was very kind to me. I had 
‘over ply a few dro of harmless MURINE. they, if the hands are doing what they no place to go.” 
es of Soon they will be clear again and will want to do?” | “Here, go and see her! She’s a friend o’ 
ber feel as fine as they look. “Oh, I say!” he laughed. “But I guess mine. The woman tore off the edge of 
build he I see! How do you know about things a newspaper, and wrote a name on it. 
ed in Millions of men and women now use. like that?” “She gives a lift before you get too far 
— this long-trusted lotion each night and “IT never did—till now. You know, down. I happen to know.” 
tyes morning tokeep their eyes a/waysclean, Pierre, I’ve never talked to a man before. “Thank you!” She took it, and read it 
rand learand bright. Itisdelightfully cool- I’ve always talked at them:” mechanically. It was the name of the 
— cle gat. & y He sat silent for a while. “I see what Executive Secretary of the Society for 
0 you ing and refreshing when eyes feel hot you mean,” he said at last. the Protection of Girls. One of life’s little 
oo and tired. Use MURINE regularly “Opportunity’s the thing! If I can only jokes! But somehow it had’ no sting. 
home. throughout the winter to relieve eye- carve it out for myself—hold on—two For she knew that she was going home 
‘iedee in caused by the glare of the sun more years! At the Conservatory—if I —to her mother’s Beauty Parlor. 
“have strain stare can finish, and get the diploma—they’ll When Minnie opened the shop at seven 
iether onsnow. MURINE contains no bella- give me a chance to teach there. And a_ thirty, Sylvia was waiting by the door. 

donna or other harmful ingredients. chance to play, too, on the concert stage. “My dear! .My—” 
ere They say I have it—in me.” “T’ve come to fix Henriette’s hair that 
' IN F “T know you have, Pierre!” And then other way, Minnie! The new boss! Do ~~ ° 
: ~ sighed. “Pierre! Do you hear—that you oo he or aa hire wy a ~~ 
: sells soft whirring—like wings? Perhaps it is “‘Yes—yes—of course, darling. ut QR. se 
oe For Your they, telling us it is all right.” why—?” aa 
a oe “The wings of the morning, Sylvia. The “It’s all right, Minnie. I’m all right 
unity =, E. E. S—, beginning of another day. Look!” He now. But I’m so tired. Mayn’t I go in a welcome treat 


mon- 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 
Vee 92,9E. Ohio St., Chicago, for free book 
onhowtoadd new beauty to your eyes. 








pointed to the opening of the areaway— 
dusk brown changing to gray light. 

He threw aside the coat, and helped her 
to her feet. “‘Some—the Brickleys, for 


there and sleep?” She pointed to the 
room where they gave the facial massages. 
“Yes—yes, dear, of course!” 
Sylvia closed her eyes with a happy 


«just spread iton 


mo i instance—might say our wings were the ye ag = aa to ~ —— in : 
ag wheels of the milk-cart.” elirium filled with the fragrance o D d 'k 
Address She put down the cat—an ugly tiger creams, lotions, toilet waters. In the ‘.. rea or CcTac. ers 
* P with pale yellow eyes—but her hand distance was the whirr of the vacuum 
ity tate lingered ‘gently on its back. They crept cleaner—soft, pleasant, like her own OR sturdy growing boys 
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No Medicine 
could do this for her 


She was suffering from numerous ailments. Her 
complexion showed it plainly. Her nerves were 
on edge. All because nature was unable to dispose 
of harmful residues. In a very brief time she 
corrected her condition with Lacto-Dextrin. 
od is nature’s greatest medicine. In two 
Sugars, lactose, secured from cow’s milk, and 
extrine, derived from grains, nature has given 
us a remarkable means of purifying the system. 
ese carbohydrates, deliciously combined in a 
tefreshing form, encourage the growth of the 
acidophilus bacteria. These are proiective organ- 
isms that prevent putrefaction. . 
~* the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Lacto-Dextrin 
: = —_ used with great success. It’s so eo = 
take. And results are always beneficial. Auth- 
orized stores have it. Try it and enjoy new life. 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 






































out and walked again. The cat, mewing, 
followed them down the street. 

In front of a restaurant on Lexington 
Avenue, he thrust a dollar bill into her 
hand, and tried to say goodby. But his 


laughter as a child, when she played on 
the floor of the waiting-room in the sun- 
shine. 

The lapel of the coat tickled her cheek. 
She put up her hand and pulled it closer. 


whose appetites are rav- 
enous. For small girls and 
tall girls. For every child, of 


old self-consciousness had returned. how A —_ ne ide mee ae have 3 _— h d 
She shook his hand, looked up at the back for it. She smiled again. only eve ol ~ 
lank, dust-covered figure of the man. . sometime . . . she could help him che erst. en Beech 


“Let’s say ‘good morning’ Pierre. It’s so 
much more—promising.” And, as_ he 
hurried away, she saw with a smile that 
the cat was following him. 

The yellow-haired woman pouring out 
coffee in the restaurant handed Sylvia a 
cup with asperity. But a radiant ecstasy 
Sylvia’s expression must have softened 

ers. 

“Been out-all night, sister?” she asked, 
not unkindly. 

Sylvia smiled and nodded. She sat 


get the things he wanted . . The idea 
seemed to link her with her mother. 

The whirr had changed to a gentle, 
monotonous murmur—her mother’s voice 
speaking . . . giving dictation. 

“It is Opportunity when you are 
working for some one you love.” - 

“Love’—two curves—one across, one 
down. His shoulder, where she had rested 
her head—his arm when he had slid it 
about her, so that he could button the 
coat across... 





THEY WERE AMERICANS, TOO 


[Continued from page g1] 


she demanded: 

“Where are you taking him now, you 
fiends ?” 

“To the Simsbury Mines.” 

The very name broke her resistance, and 
herarms fell, herknees shook as she pleaded: 

“Oh no! .Not there! Not my father! 
Not my poor old father! Not there!” 

An elbow like a dull bayonet struck her 
in the breast and knocked her over, and 
the feet of the scuffling men trod on her 
as they forced her father through the 
door and out. Georgiana, with fingers 
crushed, and bruises all about her delicate 
body, had reason for despair. It was only 


have purified all Connecticut. In fact, as 
usual, it became a festering plague-spot 
of “unutterable abomination,” a school of 
infamy. 

Georgiana had heard of the horrors of 
the place, exceeding even those of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta ‘and the fabulous 
prison ships where the British kept 
American captives. She ran madly about 
Midhaven making frantic appeals to the 
townspeople to forgive her father and 
bring him back; but she was received as 
cordially as a leper or one under ban of 
major excommunication. After a day or 
two of insane prayers to heaven and 





Nut spread is always a wel- 
come treat. 

How convenient this is for 
mothers. One jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter furnishes 
healthful nourishment to a// 
the children—at lunch, at 
supper, and between meals. 
Peanuts have high dietetic 
value. Add to this,true Beech- 
Nut purity, real Beech-Nut 
flavor. Your grocer sells 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter—in 
vacuum glass jars only. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 





D) | Please send free and id f“H * * ° 
VER) oP FUL LT € and postpaid acopy of “HEALTH two years before the war that Connecticut, tempests of mad grief, she grimly re- 
an seturing ING _G Send name of authorized es bankrupt and desperate for economy, re- solved to go to oar father and “ord him 
a i a McC. 27 solved to save the price of a needed peni- as best she could, cost what it might. 
od & La rc tentiary by keeping her worst criminals The next evening she packed saddlebags ean 
os Address... ey in an abandoned copper mine in the side _ full of provisions, hid what money there ° 
re a — | of a steep hill at East Granby, some was about her clothes, and mounted the 
v fourteen miles northwest of Hartford. It one horse that had not been stolen or 
aaa 9 was called “Newgate” in ironic tribute to carried off by force. She took along her ur er 
: a stronghold which was a paradise com- father’s musket, flints and powder horn 
th T pared to this somes, . cruel —— po - ae e“ she had run. She 
as ever was contrived by savages or civ- rode all night, skulking in the gruesome “Foods ‘ ? 
a OOTHACHE GUM ilized men. If ever there had been any woods when she heard the hoof-beats of and confections of Saest favor’ 
cp Relieves Toothache—All Druggists merit in the theory that harsh imprison- patrols, raiders or cattle-thieves. The 
wo Use it until you can see your dentist ment frightens the wicked to reform, and next day she hid half-frozen in a dense 
a that terror compels virtue, this den should thicket, never dream- [Turn to page 104] pe ne ne 
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Rare new type, mag- 
nificent for cutting, lar- 


gest and most colorful 

yet introduced. Easy to 

grow. Finest you have 

ever seen. Five colors; rosy 
lilac, pure yellow, flaming cop- 
per-scarlet, deep begonia pink, 
and giant white. Pkts. 25 cts. each, 
or all 5 for $1, postpaid. Supply 


limited; please order promptly. 


Get This Helpful 
New Catalog 


Be sure to ask for 
a free copy of Gar- 
den Book, describing 
all the good things 
to grow. Many fine, 
new selections for 
1927. Write today. 


‘The LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


75 -E.CHESTNUT ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Success is sure with 
Kunderd Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd Glad- 
ioli are sure of getting the newest 
varieties, the largest blooms and 
the most exquisite colors. Write 
for the new Kunderd catalog now 
and place your order early. The 
book contains full cultural instruc- 
tions and interesting garden lore. 
Illustrated in colors. Mailed post- 
paid on request. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD | 
229 Lincoln Way Wes 
Goshen, !nd., U.S.A. 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladiolé 


Kunderd 
fps” 


Stand Supreme 


. 7 =| 
ausghan'’s 
Gardening Illustrated 


Aseed catalog unlike others, a beautifully il- 
lustrated magazine of home gardening infor- 
mation, the culmination of 61 years of thoughtful 
service tothe American home gardener. It contains 
110 COLORED PLATES 
—the most complete collection of correct illustrations 
of annual flowers in true colors ever published in 
1 an American Seed Catalog. Alsomany 
4 inspirational and instructive 
Articles by Experts 
Y on theiatest fashions and discoveries 
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yy in the art of gardening. Special 1927 , 
ii offer, pkt. Vaughan’s Dablia Flowered ,f 
fy AD Zinnias, mixed, 10c. Catalog sent £/,/| VY izat 
1X0 with seed or mailed alone FREE. ue. } 
Vauqhan's Seed Store, Dept. 16 io, CM x 
t\4 10 . Randolph St. , Chicage , iN 
PAR\, 47 Barclay St.,New York City Pas 
Ape O< yO SoG RS | 
NY /St2) 8 PaSLViAd 9 nd PA 
avy arrival to your door, Old favorites 
and rare varieties grown on their own | 
hardy roots by the oldest and leading rose 
growers in America, he cream of the | 





world’s production for 77 years, Let us 

send you our improved | 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE | 
for 1827, now ready. Offers 500 kinds of roses, 
other plants, bulbs and seeds, telling how to grow 
them. Profusely illustrated in natural colors, 
practical work for the amateur, giving full instrue- 


on a Hfetime experience in flower culture, | 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 232, West Grove, Pa. 


| 

tions in the planting and raising of roses based | 
} 
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NOW READY—OUR NEW 1927 CATALOG 
Showing New and Rare Varieties 
Of exceptional beauty is the new Red-Leaved Japanese 
Barberry. Many other rare varieties of Shrubs, 
Ornamental Trees, Perennials, Roses, Dabhlias, 
etc. We are featuring this year a new Giant | 
Black Raspberry and a new Cortland Appice. | 
He sell direct to you at lowest prices. Write 
for new catalog now. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 








887 Garson Ave., 





VICK’S .c=, GUIDE. 


For 1927 now ready. For 78 years a leading authority on 

Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants ami Bulbs. 

Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 3 Stone St. 
“The Flower City” 





ing that the Committee of Safety was 
ransacking the house, having confiscated 
the entire property of the traitor Captain 
Ware. 

On the second day she reached Granby, 
and pushed on to the hideous steeps where 
the Simsbury Mines had spewed out such 
rubbish as even the white charity of win- 
ter could not redeem. She visited the bar- 
racks and asked for her father. The 
dreary soldiers on guard referred her to a 
shabby officer who curtly refused her. She 
hung about till the guard was changed, 
and renewed her appeal, harrowed with 
the unbearable thought that her father 
was entombed far down beneath her feet. 
In vain she tried cajolery and bribes of 
money. She tried to play Delilah, but too 
many watched. She took possession of a 
tumbled shack where some poor miner had 
found partial shelter in the old days. She 
swept and washed it, repaired a broken 
stove, broken-legged table and a tipsy stool, 
and made herself a bed of blankets in 
a corner. And this was the home she 
dwelt in, sinking into a lethargy of al- 
most madness, her mind kept alert only 
by the necessity of rescuing herself now 
and then from drunken soldiers whom 
she dared not slay since their deaths 
would have ended her hope of access to 
her father. 

At last her unyielding obstinacy was 
rewarded—and with such a reward! A 
new commandant, who relieved another 
and more surly dog, looked on her with 
a little pity; and thinking that her father 
had not long to live, told her of his need 
of hot broth and better nourishment than 
the fare that filled the prison. She sped to 
her hut and made the best of her petty 
resources, hurrying back with a canister 
of soup, some bread she had baked and a 
roasted fowl. She was so pitiful, so grate- 
ful for the hideous mercy granted her, that 
the officer checked her, saying: 

“Vou’d best not go. The climb is al- 
most more than a strong man can stand, 
and the sights you’ll see—they’re not for 
a woman’s eyes.” 

“For my father’s sake, sir, I should 
gladly go through amy horror.” She gazed 
into his aching eyes and pleaded: “The 
broth is growing cold.” 

He sighed and motioned the guards to 
lift the iron lid in the floor. She looked 
down a grimy stairway to a murky cellar 
where there was a prison kitchen; and a 
nauseous aroma came up from the mess 
on the fire. Georgiana gathered her petti- 
coats about her, and descended with the 
canister and the bundles in one arm. The 
steps were slippery and she would have 
fallen if the officer had not caught her 
elbow. In the kitchen floor was an iron 
trap so huge. that the lifting tackle ex- 
hausted the strength of two guards. The 
hinges squealed, and she stared into the 
yawning maw of the prison. A guard 
held a lantern for her, and she backed 
down a six foot ladder to an iron grate. 
Another hatch-cover must be hoisted here 
before she could lower herself into a well 
three feet across, and pick her way down 
a ladder nearly forty feet tall. She stepped 
from it to a small ledge of rock where the 
guard who led the way steadied her till 
her feet were set on another ladder to 
another shelf; and so on from depth to 
depth until she reached the central pit 
and could stand on a platform of wet, 
rotten boards on whose cold surfaces 
water globed and fell in an everlasting 
slow rain. 

She paused and wondered if her sick 
heart could survive this terror of the dark 
and of the depth and graveyard dank; 
and this new ineffable dread of being 
caught and squeezed and held fast forever 
by the surrounding rock. If Dante had 
chosen to write of his exquisite Beatrice 
going into the lowermost depths of the 
pit, he might have found words for hor- 
rors such as this girl saw. For the Sims- 
bury Mines were real; an obscene, all but 
forgotten fact in the history of American 
liberty. Nothing could have given that 
timorous maiden strength for so ghoulish 
a task but her love for one who needed 
her. 

She stood for a while till her heart 
stopped fluttering and her lungs strength- 
ened themselves against the fetid air. 
In this rancid darkness a hundred things 
that had been men were living like mag- 


gots ih a corpse. All their ugliest neces- 
sities of life, of disease, of existence were 
kept here with them. Their only music 
was the unending tinkle-tinkle-tap-tap of 
the water from the rocks, and all their 
entertainment was the twinge and shudder 
of rheumatism and ague. Bunks of rotted 
wood were the hog-sties for the repose of 
the guests in this tavern. As if to mock 
them with the last irony of flattery, their 
feet were chained to iron bars in the floor, 
and their necks were chained to beams 
in the roof. 

None of them could see that a girl was 
their shadowy visitor. Yet at her appari- 
tion there was a clangor of rusty shackles, 
a moaning, a shifting, a volley of curses 
from the defiant, a babble of prayers from 
the others, a hubbub of words like 
“mercy” and “pity—oh, pity!” Georgiana 
needed all her resolution to keep from 
dropping in a heap. She gripped the soft 
wood to hold herself up, but it came off 
in her fingers. She faltered: 

“Which is my father, please?” 

The guard with the lantern kicked 
aside the stiffened limbs of muddy human 
reptiles that floundered out of his way, 
and led Georgiana to an open box. In 
the gleam of the lantern, the dew that 
dripped from its edge became a chain of 
sliding pearls. Back in the hollow dark 
two eyeballs glowed like a wolf’s from 
a mass of hair and beard. A madman 
crouched there, and as he moved, his 
chains clanked, that on his neck swinging 
with the look and the noise of a rattle- 
snake. 

“That can’t be Captain Ware!” Geor- 
giana whispered. The guard nodded, and 
from the wolf’s den came a croak of 
raucous hate. 

“Whoever you are, curse you for a 
traitor!” 

“Father!” Georgiana gasped, and flung 
her arms about the drenched and deathly 
clammy beast he had become. 

With a great clatter of chains, a 
fumbling, a hissing and groaning, he made 
sure that he had not gone mad, and then 
he howled: 

“My child! my baby! 
Oh, my little girl!” 

His maundering stopped short as his 
brain was stabbed with the thought that 
she had been condemned to share his 
fate. Then there was a ferocious thrash- 
ing, a plunging against the manacles, and 
an inhuman bellowing of protest. 

“They’ve sent you here? They’ve 
buried you alive with me? They’ve—oh, 
no! Even they couldn’t do that! Oh you 
can’t—you couldn’t—” 

“Father, father! I’ve only come to see 
you, to bring you broth and medicine. 
Oh, don’t torment yourself! Don’t kill 
me with pity for you. Don’t let me cry! 
Don’t let me cry!” 

But she wept, and the poor souls about 
her were in such poverty that the sound 
of a woman sobbing refreshed them 
somehow. It had a human sound. They 
wept with her, and their hearts were 
cleansed with sympathy, their light- 
starved eyes felt warm with tears. The 
guard brought up his lantern, and Geor- 
giana spread out the little banquet. 

The guard warned her that she must 
not delay, and she pressed her lips again 
and again to her father’s grisly cheeks be- 
fore she could leave him. The upward 
climb was almost beyond her power. She 
felt that she ought to make her home with 
her father, and only the duty of visiting 
him again gave her the needed strength. 

The next day she was back at the 
guardhouse with her canister and _bas- 
ket; and the captain who had yielded 
once, had lost the right to refuse. And 
that was her life thenceforth. 


my blessing! 


ey almost a year of imprisonment 
in the Middle Dutch Church, small- 
pox and dysentery had made such a 
wreck of George Atlee that he was hardly 
worth the name of living man. When an 
exchange of prisoners was agreed on by 
a cartel with Washington, it amused the 
British to include in their list a batch of 
wrecks who could be of no possible use 
to the rebels and George Atlee was among 
them. 

But wan and listless as he was he man- 
aged to live to reach Midhaven, where 
he heard the history [Turn to page 106] 
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Garden Book 


not only helps you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, but tells you 
how to have success with them. The 


1927 edition lists everything worth while in Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, with numerous illustrations, 


A copy free if you mention McCall’s Magazine 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa, 





’ SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial wil) 
make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION 2esh, 17 
Sy 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15¢; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Bulbs,worth 25c—65 varieties in all; wortb $1.00. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 





1's 





_ Write today; mention this paper \ 
- 47 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and packing and receive 
this valuable collection of seeds post- 
paid, together with my big instruc- 
tive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 


H.W. BUCKBEE 


Seed Farms 
Farm 105 _—sRockford. 0 


HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a matter 
of securing the right 
seed. BUIST’S SEEDS, 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


i PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and whento 








plant the garden you have always wanted 
Send Today for Free Copy 
Our Prices Invite Comparison 
Free Flower Seeds with 
Order of 50c and over. 
H = Robert Buist Company 
N Dept.M Phila., Pa. 








Fresh, Reliable, Pare 
Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful — all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables meow tee 4 
if you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 we will mail postpaid one 
IC package each of Sarl? 
Arrow-head Cabbage, 60 Day Tomato, Self- 
Growing Celery, Princess Radish, Fuller- 
ton Market Lettuce, and 12 Varieties 
Choice Flower Seeds. 


Write today! Send i0centsto help pay postage 
and ki d i heab “Famous 





Get Acquainted Collection” and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. (7 
Dept 154 Rockford, Illinois ¢ 
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“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 

50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, full 
blooming noaley varieties 

and colors; postpa 

foronly . . .« « $1.00 

2 5 GladioliBBulbs,notwo stile 
all rey the rainbow, 

mailed postpai 

for on Bits $2.00 

SPECIAL BULB AND PLANT OFFERS 
6 Cannas, best varieties, $1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varieties. 
$1.00—5 Iris, 5 choice varieties, $1.00—8 Tuberoses, eve 





$1.00, Any above offers sent postpaid. Illustrated Bar- 
gain Book of Gladioli and other bulbs and plants 
WILDHAGEN BULB'FARMS, Box 554H, Waterloo, low? 








blooming, $1.00—5 Dahlias, California large flowere®,) 





GLADIOLI 
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YOUR GARDEN ALL AROUND 





When the cuckoo comes to the bare 
thorn 
Sell your cow and buy your corn. 


ANUARY snows keep the plants be- 

neath them safe and warm, and 

January thaws release precious mois- 
ture to free the brooks and hidden springs, 
but alternate freezing and thawing work 
untold harm, and pools of slush standing 
about the garden should be drained off if 
possible. Note the low places in your 
garden to fill in or drain them as soon as 
the ground can be worked after the frost. 
Avoid planting perennials in those spots. 

Scatter crumbs and put out bits of suet 
for the birds. Even the thieving jays are 
welcome in the year’s barren time. 

Send for and study the nurserymen’s 
lists. You will have time for this now 
when there is no work to be done out of 
doors. Make a note book or a card cata- 
logue of information about new varieties 
of roses, peonies, dahlias, iris, phlox; 
recipes for sprays and fungicides; advice 
on pruning, fertilizers and soil conditions. 
Write for your McCall Garden Club List 
of the Best Garden Books. You can bor- 
row these from your Public Library or 
buy them for your own shelves. Read as 
many of them as are available; they will 
do more than teach you the why, how 
and when of gardening, they will open 
your eyes to the beauty you as a gardener 
are helping Nature to create. 














THE YEAR 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


ILLusTRATED BY Howarp H&atTH 


Make a drawing to scale of your garden. 
Never mind if you can’t draw artistically ; 
with a ruler, a compass and a T square 
you can draw accurately, and that is all 
that matters. Study it and decide now 
what changes or additions should be made 
in beds, borders or shrubbery to perfect 
the symmetry of your design. Remember 
that a collection of flowering plants, how- 


ever fine the individual specimens may be, 


do not make a garden any more than the 
assemblage of household goods in a de- 
partment store constitutes a home. The 
word garden implies choice, arrangement, 
design—a complete work of art created 


out of many diverse, elements. 


Order your seeds early, both vegetable 
and floral, and include in the list some 
that are new to you. The old favorites, 


tne tried and true, go down as a matter 


of course, but part of the adventure of 


gardening is to make new friends as one 


progresses in the art. About Washington’s 
Birthday start seeds of antirrhinum, ager- 
atum, petunia, and stocks in flats under 
glass in the house or in the hot bed. 
Prune grape vines, and go over the fruit 
trees, trimming them for shape. Look over 
the garden tools and make all necessary 
repairs. Some time in March set up the 
cold frame and make sowings ‘of tender 
vegetables and flowering annuals. About 
now look out for the first robin! 


April, May, June 


A cold May and a windy 
Makes a full barn and a findy. 


April opens the gardener’s busiest sea- 
son. Plough, if you have a large place, and 
fork the beds and flower borders as soon 
as the ground dries out after the frost. 
Dig the asparagus bed first and leave the 
perennial border to the last so that the 
peonies, phlox and delphinium may be 
sprouted sufficiently to guide your hand. 
Fork deeply, turning under the rotted 
manure that covered the borders all 
winter to further enrich the roots. Add at 
this time generous handfuls of bone meal 
and wood ashes; lime, too, if the soil 
seems sour. Use the litmus paper test to 
determine this. 

Trim the edges of the beds, and set out 





as early as may be, border plants. Much 
of the beauty of a garden planting de- 
pends on bringing color and foliage mass 
down to the ground level. Use for this 
purpose petunias, ageratum, pansies, violas, 
agrostemma, pinks of all sorts, alyssum 
and plants of rose geranium. Marigolds, 
cosmos, asters and zinnias, with which to 
fill in the bare spaces between the peren- 
nials, should be set out after May tenth. 

Go over the peach trees for borers. 
Spray apples three times with a lime sul- 
phur solution. Order fruit trees and bush 
fruits from the nurseryman and set them 
as soon as they arrive. Soak the roots well 
before planting and cut away any that 
seem bruised. Look about the garden for 
corners where you can plant two or three 
currant and gooseberry bushes. These are 
decorative and—think of the jelly and 
jam! 

About May tenth set out plants of 
tender vegetables: tomatoes, peppers, egg 
plants, also the annuals raised in the hot 
bed and cold frame. Sow seeds of phlox 
drummondi, nicotiana affinis and nastur- 
tium, the last named where it is to bloom. 
Enrich the ground where the annuals are 
set. More failures derive from planting in 
impoverished soil than from faulty seeds. 
Water the annuals every ten days with a 
weak solution of nitrate of soda until the 
buds form, to promote growth. Watch out 
for cut worms and fight them with soot. 
Plant dahlias; stake. [Turn to page 112] 
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Burpee's 
nant 


THE LEADING 
AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOG 


For Your Flower or 
Vegetable Garden 


Only the Home Gardener really knows the 
friendliness of “growing things”; how quickly 
they respond to attention--how faithfully they 
greet one with each new day's growth—how 
they actually seem to appreciate their owner's 
care. 


Make sure that your seeds are from the finest 
varieties of the flowers and vegetables you 
wish to grow; full of vigorous, healthy life, 
fresh fromthe fields ofan experienced grower. 


Then your Garden will be a Joy indeed. 


Get Burpee’s Annual and you can’t go 
wrong. All the plants in which you are inter- 
ested are described in it together with our 
new Sweet Corn, new Tomato, new Dahlias 
and new Sweet Peas; with suggestions for 
their planting and later care. 


Mail us the coupon below for a free copy. 


“ To your garden 
in fresh from the Grower’s fields. 
‘s. BURPEE’S SEEDS 
‘s GROW 


x 





%, 
% Quick Mails 
% Make Neighbors 
e. of us all. 
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THEY WERE AMERICANS, TOO 
[Continued from page 104] 
If you write for our 1927 Catalogue we will | 1927 Catalogue Now Ready of the town’s share in the struggle for Georgiana appeared and, ignoring George, 
poe eg ~*-y - 4. | + gpl yA — freedom. When he learned of the fate of explained to one of the guards her father’s wor 
Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Rad- beautiful ‘and ‘com- Captain Ware and Georgiana, he almost need of a medicine that she had had to peo} 
ish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mix- plete horticultural died of sympathy. Under his mother’s fetch from Granby. The guard laid down with 
ture Poppies, Giant Waved Spenser Sweet Peas. ge = Ss the devoted care, his strength was brought his musket, bent and heaved up the trap So | 
HOW TO GET THEM Fee ane Pans back slowly, though he was plainly door, and turned—to find Georgiana with of tl 
Simply state where oe this advertisement, 6 an . marked as a non-combatant. It was not his gun leveled at him charged to fire. He enol 
enclose ten cents mailing the Catalogue, 10 color pages, 72 ; : : ’ cS T 
“Everthing for the Garden,” and the seeds will | Pages in Rotogravure hard for him to arrange assignment to cried out, and the other guirds, waking, 
be sent without extra charge. yaad eS ae provost duty. When he mentioned his started up to run for their muskets, but take 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH vest vent gheteernnhe experiences in the worst of British prisons fell back at the cry of Georgiana who mor 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope of results from Hen- and asked to be assigned to the worst of swept their path with the muzzle of her larg 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted gereen’e gaste—the American prisons, it was assumed that weapon. George Atlee commanded her to are | 
ie to 01.00 or con tan t ‘delay ; write ryt have. osm Eeek 7" he would not err on the side of mawkish surrender but she fired at him and filled — 
tenderness. his arm with. shot. He fell groaning. a Pp 
After delays that his impatience could But before the guards could rush her, man 
PETER HENDERSON & Co. CORTLANDT ST. hardly brook, he was ordered to report there was a gush of hideous, slimy men own 
NEW YORK CITY for duty at the Simsbury Mines. He in- from the pit. While they beat down the affec 
formed his chief that one of the prisoners guards and trussed them up, Georgiana’s f 
was the incorrigible villain Captain Ware father was hoisted out of the pit and twer 
who had tried to murder his father. Then supported through the door by two of the goal 
George was sent down with a guide to least crippled prisoners. year 
inspect the prison. With a brain so When the jail-break was complete and pos 
benumbed that he could hardly force it the last of the prisoners had vanished men 
to remember the things he must learn, he with farewell warnings of the danger to ¥ 
listened to the instructions about his of pursuit, the sentinels squirmed out went 
official duty in order that he might be of their thongs. It was well on toward care 
able to do what his soul accepted as its morning before there was any effort to mus 
duty. organize pursuit. Only a few of the fugi- have 
There was no faintest scruple of doubt tives were ever recaptured; and the Wares a fu 
Ma lo ne Y « in his soul what this duty was. Noth- were not among them. vent 
ing on earth or in heaven could jus- A court of enquiry was called and a fami 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS. “BERRIES, aon tify that prison. Putting men in torment court martial threatened. Old friends at 1ncol 
on saan ‘Se wae een i. plant oy-e was God’s business, not men’s. His heart Midhaven thought it strange that Captain care 
Maloney Free Nursery Book illustrated in color. ached to run to Georgiana and feast his Ware’s daughter could not have freed him him, 
Send for this book and see how inexpensive it is eyes upon her, feast his lips with kisses. till after her lifelong sweetheart joined who 
o-oo ry 4 on oe ~ Bo “te When he heard that she came every day the guard. But the other guards testified 
Landscape servies will sid you and climbed down into that Sheol with to her unbroken contempt for him, her 
; Buy enna Sine rooted, feat pontas apa aon food for her manacled father, he marvel- — loathing and her farewell words. 
rom our : acre — es at growers’ prices. led at her, adored her as something more Besides, it was hard to rule out the fact 
atte tu “ns than human. He left the guardhouse for that she had shot George down. His 
Maloney Bros. NurseryCo.,Inc.,3Main St.,Dansville,N.Y. a stroll and made his way to her door. wounds were his exoneration. chan 
Established over 40 years When he knocked her voice came through, When George’s father proposed that 1827 
: struggling to sound resolute: George be granted old Captain Ware's W 
Send for Big any Ca talogue __ “Go away. I am armed. I'll kill you property as retribution, the whole village men 
if you come in.” thought it an inspiration—a neat re- Girls 
ee He cried against the stout oak. “Geor- venge on the little cat who had tried that 
rey wascs AR d giana, it’s George Atlee! I’ve come for to kill him at Simsbury. George accepted freec 
Ose ar en! you, my love!” the deeds, and had them recorded beyond A 
. He had a long parley with her before he legal question. Then he began to talk five 
, The finest hybrid ~ June and Monthly could persuade her to trust him enough loudly of the weil-known but not well- the | 
roses, hardy climbers, moss roses, etc. to open the door. George caught her in worn counsel: “forgive your enemies and ever’ 
NS Dependable stock, from our 75-acre his arms and they wept together for a love them that hate you.” of w 
~ rosery, acclimated to northern winters. long time, in sheer sorrow for the The parson said there was Scripture for men. 
Thiph ols vt Many wonderful new varieties, at ex- a they had not had till now. —— rent iy mf — Georgiana ae 
~/ ix bDeautifu : . Send > Ss! 
roses Sc such alow price—- | cePtionally low prices. America’s oldest a - spoke, oe wee was: “My = on . Ry Poon . —. : _ - 
hardy,ever-bloomingroses,and | and largest nursery. Established 73 yrs. Fraps SO il crea : to P eiaghh ge Len 
4 on their own roots—an exclusive Gemntete arden and I’ve come to save him at any cost. ad to marry them or throw all his meal 
selection of roses that will give you untold pleasure F R E E p os “To save him? You’ve turned Tory, principles overboard. Worse yet, old Cap- find 
and delight. Here they oe yourordernov?| —— orchard book, shows then?” tain Ware came down from Canada one did. 
- Sunburst; q terfly: 50 what, when and how to plant for best “No, but I’ve never turned devil. Isaw night to visit his daughter. There was D 
ORE FLOWER BARGAINS Cet These, To! results. Send for it today. what had been done to him, and I would loud = —— tarring and feath- Ame 
by werd ahlias (mixe ° i i in P i i 
$ pe varietied Storrs & Harrison Co. pmoan take his place than kave him Sean es =e tc ee ny 
3 ecg nol ng pee sete BOX No. 179 PAINESVILLE, OHIO Before George left her, everything was my own visitors?” divo 
Sees ewer E Baers Beshestee g Condon’s NEW understood and agreed upon. Georgiana’s That visit lasted as long as Captain Whe 
8 Pkts. FlowerSeed(Phlox, Petunia Jy CABBAGE good-night was @# last warning. Ware lasted. And before long old Major direc 
Zinnia, Aster, Cosmos, Snap- gy PROSPERITY a Ss A 
dragon,Larkspur, Dianthus, 25¢ Remember that you are to do nothing Atlee was over in the house again, grim 
Any 5 of the 50c collections wn until I have made everything ready and wrangling with his ancient crony-enemy This 
Aken notated Fates a Al given you the word. And then you are so violently that he often threatened to of ( 
sofpassivel. Ploncosesssved unciipnane> 4 to do but the one thing and make no fur- scorch him with the red-hot loggerhead— soutl 
ing time unless you specify otherwise. Oj ther attempt to help me.” but always preferred to bury it in the coun 
Order today. Also send for FREE Catalog. = ™ When Georgiana appeared during the sizzling flip. George and Georgiana did is, 
_MISS ELLA ¥. BAINES, Dept. £-101, Springfield, Ohio days that followed with food for her not mind their quarrels. They had quar- divo 
P k t f father, she snubbed George contemptu- rels of their own—quarrels over which Ohio 
ackets 0 ously. He became a byword in the guard- one loved the other the more; and over west 
Ber ‘ry house. One night at ten o’clock, when he which one had been the better traitor in they 
Plants was in command of the drowsy sentinels, the days of the great war. — 
In t 
&BigSeed Book Birect from yy Tt _K! You quen 
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or 1U cents THE STORY OF LITTLE CHARITY our 
6 Packets NEW, faste 
Lares Flowered Zine {Continued from page 50] do | 
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— be fe meng ry peotes instead of the right-hand way— Colonel was reading. “This is a letter most 
STARK BOOK showing NEW Flow- He is galloping far from Ipswich. He written by General Washington’s aide.” W 
ers and Vegetables. ALL FOR l0cents won’t find it today.” Then he handed another letter to Charity peop 
IN STAMPS, Write Quick! and was evidently asking her to read it. madi 
pices, STARK BRO’S THE door burst open and in trooped the f and 
servants. HERE in the paper she read it, no incre 
at LOUISIANA, MO., for 111 Years - 
longer a bond-girl was she— on 
OSES of N IEW CASTLE | be came the Colonel’s lady, to Charity For the paper said that from this day W 
Baye gt. pg anh Rh te straight she sped, And laid a trembling she Charity Ashforth would be. 7 
of a re — Pe Saeieaeo en tan loving hand on the little curly head. Here adoption papers—the proof lay of tl 
; ne recy pa Write for copy today. It’s free. She looked across at the Colonel, who _ here in her hand, true 
roses See atin er till treat. One WELLER BROS. C8., ‘Bex 212, New Castle, Ind. briefly told the tale, But it really seemed too great a thing race, 
unee Guide to Good tnees. de chao Of a little servant whom warnings and for a child to understand. nage 
the only guaranteed roses. A mew S2-page 850,000E RAPE-VINES threats could not make quail. So she only curtsied before them, and prob 
cee cone Werth, dollnco, couse coly And then when the tale was over, and tried in vain to speak, ora 
groves see. ae ur first ’Star”'| 66 varieties. Grown in grape belt by experts. Also Fruits, family prayers were said, Till Mrs. Ashforth came to her and laid And 
SS ‘catalog tree en an. tee ans. Charity curtsied gravely and quietly her hand on her cheek, - and 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. went to bed. Looked at her who so bravely a in of 
Rose Grower neat ) Patiall meek ~ bgt The next picture showed them all as- done a patriot’s part, it he 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 128, West Grove, Pa flowers. Will include FREE, sembled, the Colonel and his wife in big _ And with a mother’s gesture gathered easy, 
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WHAT’S the MATTER with MARRIAGE | 


AS A WOMAN VIEWS THE QUESTION 


[Continued from page 12] 


worked out very well with most of the 
people they know, and a “good prospect” 
with plenty of money is their chief aim. 
So they usually prefer older men—boys 
of their own age are not likely to be rich 
enough to provide for their extravagance. 

This is materialism at its worst. It 
takes on another form with a type much 
more characteristic of the country at 
large than is the gold-digger. These girls 
are making an effort to combine the ideal 
with materialism. They are thinking out 
a plan of marriage, which includes the 
man, the home with children, and their 
own careers. Usually they are quite un- 
affected about it. 

“A woman,” announced a tall girl of 
twenty-two, who has the stage as her 
goal, “should marry a man at least five 
years older than herself. There are three 
points to marriage, physical, spiritual, and 
mental. Without the three love is bound 
to wear off. I should want a man,” she 
went on, “who understood me. I wouldn’t 
care about his being good-looking, but he 
must have a sense of humor. He would 
have to be in a business that would have 
a future—nothing visionary, like an in- 
ventor. It is essential to the peace of the 
family that there be a definite, regular 
income, no matter how small. I wouldn’t 
care about his being rich when I married 
him, but I would like him to be the kind 
who would get ahead.” 


As to divorce, the modern girl thinks 
about it with attention, and argues iargely 
from the mistakes of he: parents and 
those she sees among her friends. 

One said, “I wouldn’t get married to 
get divorced. I’d have to be satisfied 
that we couldn’t agree before I went to 
court. My mother and father were di- 
vorced and I wouldn’t want to follow 
in their footsteps.” Another said, “If 
you're going to- get married— get married 
to stay married. Of course if you can’t 
stick it, there are always contingencies— 
there’s divorce, but it’s foolish to go into 
it with the idea of divorce.” 

“T know a girl,” remarked a damsel with 
modern casualness, “who is twenty now, 
and she has been divorced twice and mar- 
ried three times. She was married first 
at eighteen. The boy was rich, and she 
wanted freedom, but he made her go to 
church every Sunday, and by the end of a 
month she hated him. Then immediately 
after the divorce she married a boy she 
had met once at a party, to get out of 
going back home. Each thought the other 
was rich. Now, they say she’s married 
for love.” 

The modern girl is a product of the 
speed era, with more khowledge at her 
command. From this knowledge she at- 
taches reasoning valuation to marriage. 
Even with her mistakes, is she not finding 
the gate to wisdom? 


AS MERE MAN SEES THE PROBLEM 


[Continued from page 13] 


chance less now, in 1927 than it was in 
1827, or in 1850? 

We usually assume that since 1848 wo- 
nen have been emancipated from bondage. 
Girls nowadays congratulate themselves 
that life offers them almost the same 
freedom as it offers their brothers. 

And for all that, divorce has increased 
five hundred per cent in proportion to 
the pepulation! Divorce has always and 
everywhere been granted on the petitions 
of women rather than on the petitions of 
men. The proportion of women who ask 
for divorce in this country as compared 
with men is two to one. A five hundred 
per cent increase in the number of divorces 
means that five times as many women 
rr dissatisfaction in marriage as formerly 
id. 

Does this mean that what the older 
American stock sometimes calls “the 
foreigners” are getting the divorces? Not 
at all. So far as this country is concerned 
divorce is an invention of the Puritans. 
Wherever the old New England stock, the 
direct descendants of the Mayflower pil- 
grims, has gone the divorce rate has risen. 
This stock settled the northern counties 
of Ohio. People from the middle and 
south Atlantic states settled the southern 
counties of Ohio. And the consequence 
is, that there have been many more 
divorces in northern than in southern 
Ohio. This Puritan stock carried the idea 
westward along with the rifles with which 
they fought the Indians. Today divorce 
is freer, easier, and more frequently sought 
in the West than in the East; more fre- 
quently in Connecticut than in Georgia. 

The emigrants who since 1848 have filled 
our cities, increasing the size of our cities 
faster than cities ever increased before, 
do not for the most part believe in 
divorce. Their conception of marriage al- 
most precludes divorce. 

Why is it that marriage among the 
People who founded this country, who 
made its laws, established its institutions, 
and have so far garnered its riches, is 
Increasingly a failure? Why is it that their 
Women are so often restless, unhappy? 

Why are there five times as many fail- 
ures in marriage among the descendants 
of the Puritans as there used to be? It is 
true that the Puritans are a repressed 
race, less able to find happiness in mar- 
riage than sunnier peoples. But they were 
Probably just as repressed seventy-five 
or a hundred years ago as they are now. 
And though the love life has come easier 
and been more rewarding to other peoples 
2 other times than it has to the Puritans 
® has never, since recorded history, been 
fasy. Happy marriage has always been 
4 difficult achievement for human beings. 


But marriage is not merely an attempt 
to satisfy the love impulses. It is also, 
and especially for women, an attempt to 
satisfy the ego impulses. Marriage has 
always meant to women not only a love 
life but a career—a business. And I think 
that the secret of the tremendous in- 
crease in divorce is that during the last 
seventy -or eighty years marriage has lost 
the biggest part of its satisfaction as a 
career for women. 

Time was when the mistress of a home 
was not only the mother of children— 
perhaps of a dozen children—but an 
honored producer of wealth. 

And in those days no man thought of 
a wife and children as an encumbrance. 

What if the love life wasn’t all that 
they had hoped it would be? They had 
the profound gratifications of those who 
do a good work in the world. 

And what was the alternative? A wo- 
man who refused to marry was an old 
maid and her portion was ridicule. A 
man who refused to marry assumed a ter- 
rific economic handicap at the start. 

What if they disagreed? A divorce 
meant to the wife that she lost her job— 
and possibly all that she had put into 
the home of her own thought, her own 
skill, her own labor. A divorce to a man 
meant that he had lost a_ necessary 
helpmate and he would have to find 
another. 

The modern industrial system has 
changed all that. A wife and children 
are unquestionably a psychological ad- 
vantage to a man. But they are also an 
economic disadvantage. They are not as- 
sets but liabilities. A husband may mean 
a great deal to a woman but he doesn’t 
mean her only chance to live a respected 
life. And though the alternative of going 
back to the office or the factory may not 
be an alluring one, still—it is there. 

Does this mean that women are going 
permanently to be balanced between the 
satisfactions of a home in the old sense, 
and the satisfactions of imitating man? 

No one can believe that. Human beings 
have never for long in any social order 
renounced the satisfaction of their deepest 
urges. The deepest urges in women are 
toward love, toward children, and toward 
useful work. The old-fashioned home—in 
spite of its unmerciful restrictions—satis- 
fied these urges. We have abandoned it 
and we cannot go back to it. But women 
will find a way to combine the satisfac- 
tions of husbands and children and jobs— 
because they must. When they do manage 
to increase the satisfaction of being a 
woman we shall not ask what is the mat- 
ter with marriage, and the divorce rate 
will not be jumping every year. 








OW is the time to plan your 
garden; and right nowis your 
chance to get, Absolutely Free a 
big 50c worth of tested Poppy and 
Radish Seeds. If you order only a 
dollar’s worth of seeds or bulbs 


your one big opportunity to have 
a gorgeously beautiful poppy gar- 
den and to ony your table with 
hundreds of big, crisp, delicious 
radishes, all at no cost. This offer 
of two great novelties is made to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. 


Once Grown Always Grown 








HUNDREDS of Delicious Radishes 


and Gorgeous Poppies 
At No Extra Cost 
ort ez, te Stee ent 
Ty Ae 


more than a thousand high 
low priced Vegetables and Flow- 


from the Maule Catalog we will ers. For 50 years we have been 
give you a Big, Full Size packet of selling the Highest Quality Ped- 
the new Maule Hybrid Poppies greed Seeds and Bulbs at the 
and new Maule Radishes. This is Prices. 


All Maule Seeds are tested 
for abundant life and virile 
strength; your money back 
if results do not satisfy. 
Don’t buy a bulb or seed 
until you get our catalog; 
send for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE CO. 
191 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE CATALOG to garden lovers 


Every flower lover should have a Wagner catalog, giv- 
ing.a complete list of Hardy Flowers, Roses, shrubs, 
Trees, Evergreens, etc. Tells you how to easily 
beautify home surroundings and the Wagner Land- 
scape Service. Write today for catalog No. 543. 

WAGNER SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 
1 Choice Everbloom Roses labeled true. Guaran- $1.00 

teed to grow and bloom. Will ship when desired . 





prepa: 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO., Box 43, Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 


Ween ER FLOW Bite 








2ZO0F t. BORDER 


‘ eS NA STURTIU1S 





Snapdragon—New Copper King Asters—Exhi- 
bition strain Candytuft—Giant Hyacinth—Zin- q@ 
nia—Double Buttercup. All tested novelties, 
easy to grow. Write at once for FREE CATALOG 
of hardy seeds, bulbs, plants. 


Emma V. White‘Co. 


121 G North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Earliest Tomat 





















fe and Everlasting Flowers, 
for 10c. Due bill for 
i Catalog 


10c with each order. 
satisfied. of Seed B: ins FREE 
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‘SEEDS 









_ Standard varieties. 
Novelties, Bargains. 
Shade, ornamental and fruit 
. Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds, 
t quality—low prices. Every cust 





S46. is Jung’s Wayahead. Big red fruit ripe as 
Soe early’ as Jaly-sth. Nothing earlier tobe 
of special offer will 


10 ye. 

Money back if not 
. Send today. 
5. W. Jung Seed Co., Sta. 9 Randolph, Wis. 


NTS THAT GROW 









Charmer; Golden 
Mrs. Charles Bell; Pink Radiance; Red 
Radiance—ALL for only -....-...---- 


6 Cannas—Orchid Flowered—mixed .... 


Gorgeous 
Fverbiooming 
Roses- 


)5 
1 50: 
Je el 4 


You'll want these exquisitely beautiful roses 
—every body does. And here’s a rare opportunity 
to get them at a price far below their value. They 
are hardy, ever-blooming roses, on their own roots 
and will Dien this summer. Send your order now 
f or this special collection: 

helia; Royal Red; 










More Flower Bargains--ORDER TORBAY... 


6 Hardy Pompons—choice—mixed_... 
8 Choice Gladioli—very superior ............-- 50c 
4 Dahlias, Cactus, decorative and show—mixed ..50c 


ardy Perennials—mixed 


woeedIC 





Pkts. Choice, Fresh Flower Seed 
(Phlox, Petunia, Zinnia, Aster, Cosmos, 
Snapdragon, Larkspur, CE 5 agg a 2c 
Any § of the S0c collections for $2. 
FREE Illustrated Catalo 


All shipments sent postpaid. Safe srrival guaranteed. 
Write for FREE Catalog and Guide for Planting. 
Send order today. J 
time unless you specify otherwise. 
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Plants reserved until planting 


Ohio 
orla” 


REESE CO., Dept. E-10 


“Largest Rose Growers in the 









Carnations 
In The Garden 


Harris’ New Hardy Carnations will 

give an abundance of fragrant 
flowers in the’ garden for several 
years. They are very hardy, requiring no 
winter protection, and are easily raised 
from seed sown outdoors. It is a_ new 
perennial of our own development and can 
be purchased only from us. 

A packet of 150 seeds, with directions 
for raising and a coupon good for 20 cts. 
on any order sent us amounting to $1.00 
or more will be sent for 20 - ames. 

We are large were of seeds and plants, 
sell direct to gardeners. at growers prices, Ours 4 
andbest flowers and vegetables grown on our farms 
yon ask for it. You will miss many good 
things if you do not see it. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. R. F. D. 10 Coldwater, N. Y. 


Hlarris Seeds 











MUST be satisfied. 71st year of busi 










Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 

+ Spring Hill Nurseries 

Box 34, Tippecanoe City (Miami Co.) Ohio 


hin: 











Grown by 
a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 
I will send S'liberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown, 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines ay 
Dept. 14, Rockford, Illinois. 











IBUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 

Daeees. Thess pain pipes almost instantly Tbe Gap 
0) magic. 

HAVE SHAPELY FEET. 


I want you to have relief from Bunions. I want you to 
know the pleasure of foot comfort. I will gladly ar- 
renge to send you a box of Solvay totry. § imply write 
and say, “‘I want to try PEDO. E.’’ Address— 
KAY LABO 
186 N. La Salle St. 
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20 pkts. SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed— Seeds Enough 
for a Small Garden—Mailed for 10 cents, 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
PARSNIP, Guernsey 
SPINACH, Summer 


CABBAGE, New Glory 
CARROT, Half Long 
CELERY, Winter 


CUCUMBER, Favorite RADISH, Icicle 
MUSK MELON, Sweetness TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERM |, Early TURMIP, Ruta Baga 


ONION, Prizetaker New Seed Book Free 
Also 7 Packets GRAND FLOWERS Worth SO cts. 
ASTERS, 100 Varieties POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem WAVES OF GOLD, Yellow 
KOCHIA, Decorative 500 KINDS MIXED FLOWERS 
MIGN! TE, Sweet GET FREE CATALOGUE 
All 20 varieties above mailed for 10 cts. 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs 25 cts, 














ae” CLASS PINS Se. 
FREE CATALOG 
shown madewith Silver Plate 25¢ ea; $2.75 
_—S— amount let- doz. Sterling ailver 40¢ 
tering, 2 colors enamel, * ea; $4.00 doz. 






7S Op IP IPAS 


733 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, W.Y. 
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(3.50 


__BASTIAN BROS. CO. 








100 Invitations or Announcements 
100 TF erEDs Cardse1.00. Write forsam 
- CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING 


406 Evening Star Bldg., Washington, Co 
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with straining eyes. They listened to the 
salvos of applause when, slender and beau- 
tiful, gracefully and with exquisite skill, 
John Guido stood before a great audience 
and played great music. 

Then a thing happened that was so 
surprising that Paul Minton took Amaryl- 
lis in his arms and held her tight without 
the slightest regard as to whether any- 
body saw what he was doing. Nobody 
was looking at them, anyway. Every one 
was looking at the beautiful youth play- 
ing, playing exquisite music. The program 
said that it was his first public appearance. 
When he had played the great things and 
the fine things, and when he had answered 
encore after encore, at the very last he 
stood out and he waited for a moment as 
if he could not quite decide. Then he 
lifted his violin. He lifted his bow. He 
shook back his hair and he laughed until 
the gleam of his white teeth could be 
seen: across the great building, and lightly 
like thistle-down and fairy footsteps, 
lightly like Jack Frost coming in the night 
to paint the windows with pictures, Tap- 
tap, tap, tap—Tap, tap, tap, the bow fell 
- John Guido began to play “Amaryl- 
is. 

That was when Amaryllis’ old Dad had 
to hold her tight. Afterward he sent the 
usher up the aisle with a great bunch of 
red Amaryllis and down in the heart of 
it there was a little note that said: “I 
have heard you play my music. Now I 
must go back and leave you to finish 
your work, but when you come to the 
little white house that’s waiting for you, 
as I promised, I will come back to you. 
There is nothing in all the world so 
beautiful as your music. When you can- 
not make it any more beautiful, then 
come home, and you will find me waiting. 
Amaryllis.” 

So Amaryllis went home and for several 
more years she went straight ahead study- 
ing her own lessons, keeping her father’s 
house, writing to Peter half motherly, half 
sisterly letters, being the very light of her 
father’s eyes. During those two years all 
her spare time she lived in the little house. 
‘Those were years when Amaryllis really 
grew. She was getting to be a woman 
now, very close to eighteen. She had 
grown to woman’s size. She had grown to 
woman’s mental stature, and she had 
grown to beauty so much greater than 
any beauty that could be seen in girls 
around her that she shone out as one star 
brighter than all the rest shine in the 
heavens because she belonged to John 
Guido. She had kept herself for him alone. 

The world of the big island is never 
quite so lovely as it is iff May when all the 
old pear trees and peach trees and apple 
trees are in bloom; when the grass is 


that time. 
Amaryllis tried to be quite businesslike. 


She said very primly that the tenants 
would have left the house and that the 
keys would have been turned in at the 
bank. They might cable Mr. Forrester to 
that effect. 

Then she hung up the receiver and 
stood still. Possibly in ten days more John 
Guido would be back to the garden of 
magic with the bed of striped grass, and 
the mystery of the meadow, and the song 
of the brook that grew so impetuous that 
men said it roared. Amaryllis came so 
near feeling as if she were going to fly 
that she lifted her feet and inspected them 
very carefully to see whether they might 
not have developed wings like those of 
Mercury in the mythology book. 

That night when Paul Minton came 
home, Amaryllis was waiting for him 
half-way down the drive. She made a 
flying leap that. landed her on the run- 
ning board of his car and opened her lips, 
Before she had time to say a word, her 
father had closed them with a kiss and 
what he said was: “Cable today. Peter 
will be here in about ten days.” 

Then in excitement so tense that neither 
of them was very particularly articulate, 
they discovered that tha same boat was 
going to bring Peter home and John 
Guido and Mr. Forrester. There was a 
meager possibility that at some time in 
the length of a voyage on that boat they 
might run across one another and might 
become acquainted. Amaryllis thought 
about it all night when she should have 
been sleeping. The next day Peter had 
a cable that read: “Delighted. Same boat 
an artist, John Forrester; his son, a vio- 
linist. Want you to be good friends. Get 
acquainted with younger Forrester, but 
do not mention me. Secret. Tell you 
later.” 

Then followed ten days that were the 
busiest of all Amaryllis’ life. Paul Minton 
sympathized with her and helped her. 
Peter’s room was made especially fine and 
some new pieces of furniture were put in 
it. Peter’s horse was groomed until a 
shadow could be seen on its shining flanks, 
and Peter’s dogs were taken care of a 
little more particularly than they had been 
ten days before. 

Paul Minton went with Amaryllis over 
to the little white house and he was 
shocked at the expenditure he had per- 
mitted and entranced with the results. 
There was no question but that Amaryllis 
had the home-making instinct. He had 
to admit that he had not seen any- 
thing anywhere that seemed so quiet, 
so serenely still, and so  entrancingly 
sweet. Perhaps the highest tribute he 
paid her work was when he put his 
arms around Amaryllis and _ said: 
“Amarilly,”—because that was his own 


life so precious as the thing we have? Do 
you suppose she’s got [Turn to page 111] 







































































Letters in our fi les f rom brilliantly green and home-coming birds Tivate and personal pet name for her— » 
are shouting the ecstasy of their mating “Amarilly, I am_all sort of breathless 
songs. here. I feel as if I should walk on tiptoe P 
It was on a morning like this in the and whisper.” 
big house where Amaryllis reigned that Amaryllis threw her arms around his ta 
she answered the telephone. She was look- neck and hugged him tight and her eyes ; 
ing over her domain and feeling highly were wet. m 
; 9 comfortable and pleased and happy. Close to his ear she said it low: “You 
She was wondering, as she wondered just better do it, Dad! You just better 
endorse nearly every hour of every day of her Whisper, because Love is asleep here and Ww 
life, what John Forrester and John Guido, When it wakes up, oh, boy! there is going 
his Son, were going to think when they to be music and song and laughter, and 
stepped into their home and found it there are going to be little people and the as 
G LY O — I HYM O L| N FE changed. brightest sunshine that this old island ever i 
She had been following John Guido knew when Love wakes up in this little ac 
from Rome to Berlin, from FPerlin to white house!” k ’ 
for mouth wash Madrid, from Madrid to Paris, *-om Paris, Then they went home and Amaryllis “ 
to London, and after London surely home went into the library and into her father’s sk 
would be next. It was at this point that quarters to see what she could do for 
l the telephone rang. Because she was near him. Just as she came out, she caught fo 
nasa Spray it, Amaryllis answered it. The call was him squarely coming from her own pat- dk 
from the bank that handled Mr. ticular suite of rooms. When she looked 
Forrester’s money and the leasing of his at him inquiringly, he said: “Amarilly, I pt 
or gargle property. With one particular man who was just casting my optics around to see th 
handled this particular business, Amaryllis if I could figure on anything else that I 
had made friends. She had left instruc- could put into your rooms that you would 
eae eg her | ee keep her posted as poe to have. Could you help your old 
‘ aa . een o when the Forresters were coming so ad?” 
ee ee that the supposititious tenants might have Amaryllis laughed and said: “Dad, 
and nose start running, when your throat is time to move from the house. don’t let your affection take the form of 
dry and ticklish. Glyco-Thymoline is sold by When she answered the telephone, the spending more money on me. All I want t 
all druggists. Three sizes—small, medium and voice of this particular man called for her you to do is just to love me. There isn’t 
the big pound bottle, shown at the right. and then went onto say that they hadjust a thing in the world that I need in my 
received a letter informing them that on rooms that I haven’t got.” PART 
Orz27. the twentieth of May the Forresters would Then Amaryllis went up to her father. nanas i, 
Trial size bottle mailed promptly if you send voc — be sailing. They wanted to go straight Very softly, almost whispery, she said: the tips 
to their home and they would be glad “Father, do you suppose that she, do you digestib 
Address Kress & Owen Co., 361 Pearl St., New York if the tenants could have vacated it before suppose that Mother has anything in her asa veg 
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AKE a little bite, or a big bite, of a 
thoroughly ripened banana. The 
tasty, appetizing morsel will literally melt 
in your mouth, 

A simple test—but it shows the ease with 
which a perfectly ripe banana is digested. 

To careful parents, it is a happy re- 
assurance that the fruit their hungry, 
active children like is also one of the most 
easily digested foods they can eat. It 
should be. For the ripening process does 
for the banana even more than cooking 
does for similar carbohydrates, or energy- 
producing foods. Even young children 
thrive on this wholesome, all-food fruit. 





When combined with milk, ripe bananas 
constitute a perfectly balanced ration. 
Packed in nature’s sanitary wrapper, 
bought by the hand, Unifruit bananas 
are the cheapest, safest all-purpose fruit 
you can buy. They can be served as 
entree, vegetable, salad, dessert or fruit. 
Over eighty tempting recipes for serving 
these bananas have been prepared by 
Camille Den Dooven, former chef to His 
Majesty, Albert, King of the Belgians. 
These recipes are contained in an illus- 
trated cook book, “From the Tropics to 
Your Table.” We will gladly send youa 


copy free if you mail the coupon below. 





PARTLY RIPE ... When you buy ba- 






nai int 

_ in the hand they are usually green at 

a tps. I. this state bananas are readily 
Bestible when they are cooked and eaten 

aS a vegeta 







nites 





YELLOW RIPE ... After the bananas 
have remained in a bowl at room tempera- 
ture for several days, all green color disap- 
pears. The fruit now has a delicious flavor 
and is readily digestible. 


FULLY RIPE .. . This shows the banana 
when fully ripe. The skin is flecked with 
brown. This all-food fruit is now at its 
best for flavor and nutriment, and of all 
foods, it is one of the most easily digestible. 

















UNIFRUIT 


A United Fruit Company Product 





MRs. FRANCES W. HOPPER, R.N., 


in charge of the Josephine 
Home for anemic and under- 
nourished children, Peekskill, 
N. Y., says: “Ripe bananas 
have a place in the regular diet 
of our children. We know 
that bananas when thoroughly 
ripe are easy to digest and are 
an appreciated and highly 
beneficial food.” 


BANANAS 


Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 


FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Dept. 42, 17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


Name 





Street No._ 


City 





State___ 2 aie et as 
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KRAFT 
Grated Cheese 
is a dehydrated American 





hen the appetite wanes — e 






































, 5 you 
cheese to be used for all when old favorites seem to have It is our boast that Kraft Cheese has te 
cooking and seasoning pur- lost their appeal . . . when you’re __ never yet disappointed the purchaser. oa 
— ys A grey pn vainly: searching for something new _Its mellow, delectable flavor has won | girl 

uct—Ww. ° ee 
. remnant quality—and in in appetizing foods ... try oneof thousands to more frequent use of ” 
this convenient form saves the numerous dishes made delicious this healthful, strength-giving food. bets 
ae Ryn wg by the use of Kraft Cheese. It will Try the various kinds of Kraft Cheese sot 
cn, ie deeded be a pleasing surprise. For even left- _—you may finda new favorite among deat 
blends thoroughly with overs can be made into marvelous them. Youcan buy it by the slice from “ 
po bgt ae new combinations that are a feast _ the five-pound loaf or in one-quarter, . 
onneen wun - ret me oa to the eye and a delight to the taste. | one-half or one-pound packages. | = 
most convenient form for you 
pe Spe ge cle aaa KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, General Offices, CHICAGO you 
poses, you should call for A 
Kraft Grated Cheese. ~ 
Send for FREE Recipe Book pro 
406 Rush Street, Chicago or 
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Jove like ours? Do you think so, Father?” 

She could feel her father’s frame grow 
tense under her fingers. He stood very 
still a minute and then he said: “No, 
Amarilly. I don’t think she has. I know 
that she would not care for what we do. 
She only cares for fine clothes and jewels 
and to be worshipped.” 

“Sometimes,” said Amaryllis, “I feel as 
if maybe we had not served her right, as 
if maybe we should have gone to her and 
tried to force her to see our way.” 

Paul Minton laid his hands on 
Amaryllis’ shoulders and held her very 
tight. 

A maryllis,” he said, “do you remem- 
ber one time when I went away on busi- 
ness and was gone nearly a month and did 
not leave you any address because I said 
I would be travelling constantly? ‘Well, 
Amaryllis, I went to France and I hunted 
up your mother and I tried to tell her 
and I tried with all my heart and brain 
to get her to come back. But she did not 
want us, Amaryllis. She did not want 
anything we had to offer. We won’t ever 
mention it again, but you can feel your 
heart clean on that score. She has had her 
great chance, and scorned it. May God 
bless and save her and her Count.” 

Then he bent his head and kissed 
Amaryllis very hard on the lips and turned 
and went to his own room. As she stood 
and watched him, she noticed that his 
shoulders sagged a little and that his, héad 
was bent slightly, and that it was growing 
very white. She realized that, love him 
as she might, think for him as she would, 
she was not going to be able to give him 
what she had to give John Guido. While 
he was young and while he was strong, 
there was no woman to bring to him her 
richest gifts of the heart and of the mind. 
Was he all the rest of his life to be a man 
defrauded, a man bereft of what it was 
his right to have? Amaryllis ran after 
him and opened the door. She found him 
before his desk with his arms crossed and 
his head laid on them. She lifted up his 
arms and hopped on the desk and made 
a pillow of her lap to rest his head in. 
She combed her fingers through his hair 
and very unsteadily she said: “Dad, why 
don’t you look around among the women 
you know? Why don’t you see if some- 
where you don’t know one, or you can’t 
find one, who would give to you what 
Iam going to give to John Guido when 
he comes? Why don’t you, Dad?” 

Paul Minton sat back in his chair and 
lifted his head and looked at Amaryllis 
with eyes of astonishment. 

“Amaryllis,” he said, “the temptation 
has been big and strong for a good many 
years, but I so defrauded you in the 
beginning of your life, I was not going 
to take any risks of making anything un- 
pleasant for you the rest of the way. 
So I would not risk it. I would not risk 
the chance of any woman living making 
you unhappy again, Amarilly. Not in the 
same house with you. If you are willing, 
after you go to John Guido, and maybe 
after Peter decides to select some charming 
girl and move back to his house, then 
maybe I might make the venture.” 

Amaryllis slid from the table and stood 
between his knees and kissed him over 
and over and said: “Don’t wait, Dad. 
If there is one single woman you are 
dead sure about, go and get her, bring 
her today, for all I care!” 

But Paul Minton shook his head. 

“You youngsters are too impetuous for 
me,” he said. “I'll go slowly. I’ll think 
about it, and if I am too lonely after 
you leave me, why then I'll see what 
I can do.” 

or said: “That’s a promise, 

ad?” 


And he answered her: “Yes, that’s a 
Promise,” and Paul Minton put his arms 
around Amaryllis and kissed her so hard 
that she felt that kiss half an hour after- 
ward. He said: “I wonder to my soul if 
that young rascal has got the proper idea 
of exactly the kind of a girl that he is 
80ing to have the chance to win!” 

And Amaryllis laughed because that was 
such a joke. The idea that John Guido 
might not appreciate her! 

So she laughed up at her father and 
she said: “Do you remember how he 
Played ‘Amaryllis?? If he could play me 
like that, don’t you worry, Dad! Don’t 
you worry! There won’t be any trouble 





about John Guido not appreciating me.” 

The remainder of those ten days 
Amaryllis never remembered exactly how 
she lived through. She went to the dock 
alone to meet Peter’s boat. She promised 
her father to bring him straight to the 
office. She went alone because she had 
a secret in her heart, a secret about that 
cable. She had not told her father that 
there was a possibility that Peter might 
have been friends with John Guido and 
they might leave the boat together. She 
did not want to meet John Guido on a 
dock, in a crowd of people, before Peter. 
She could not endure that. She could not 
meet him anywhere for the first time ex- 
cept in the wayward garden of magic. 

So she wore a very long coat with a 
very high collar and a very much pulled 
down hat and a very heavy veil. Peter 
would not have known her if he had been 
told that she was Amaryllis. Off at one 
side, as close as she dared come, she 
stood watching and waiting, and presently, 
down the gang-plank together they came, 
and my! but they weré fine young men! 
Peter had grown so! He seemed sc tall 
for Peter and his clothing had such a 
distinguished look. She was so proud of 
Peter! She swept him with one compre- 
hensive glance, then leaned back against 
whoever it was that was behind her with 
little gasps of ecstasy slipping between her 
lips because, after all, your brother is 
your brother, but beside the brother there 
was John Guido! 

And he had grown oh! so tall! He 
had grown so handsome! His eyes were 
shining with such a happy light and 
he was laughing as he talked. He was 
turning his head to say things to John 
Forrester looking big and fine behind 
him as they came down the gangway. 
They were not very many yards from 
her when they stopped and Peter shook 
hands with both of them. 

He said: “Our car is always parked 
across here. Our driver knows where to 
come for me and it is just possible that 
my Dad or my sister will be in the car 
waiting. So I’ll go. But remember, John, 
you are to come on Monday for that 
party on my yacht that I am going to 
give to the fellows as my welcome home.” 

John Guido laid his hand on Peter’s 
shoulder and said: “Thank you. I will be 
wherever you tell me to meet you.” 

Then they shook hands all over again 
and Peter turned in the direction that he 
expected to find the car waiting. John 
Guido and his father turned toward the 
conveyances to hire and_ distinctly 
Amaryllis heard John Forrester say: 
“First thing we do we'll go to the bank 
and get the keys to the little old place.” 

John Guido answered: “I hope we find 
it exactly the way we left it.” 

Then they were gone. Amaryllis was 
rather dazed, but she could not feel that 
John Guido would not like what she 
had done. Then she turned and went 
rushing after Peter. She overtook him 
and fell into his arms and the first word 
he said was: “Well, my word! Why the 
disguise ?” 

Amaryllis laughed and said: “Because 
I did not want any one to know me.” 

“And why the mysterious cablegram ?” 
asked Peter. 

“Wasn’t he nice?” cried Amaryllis 
breathlessly as she plastered a few more 
kisses on Peter and stepped back to really 
get the look of’him and the feel of him. 

“T’ll tell the world he is top notch!” 
said Peter. “But, Amaryllis, if you’ve got 
any idea that you can get your tentacles 
on that man, you had better forget it. 

“That chap is so dead in love with 
some girl he’s waiting for that he can’t 
see any other girl. All he will do is to 
talk about Jove. It is a thing so high, 
so holy, and so wonderful! He is go- 
ing to get his trunks unpacked and get 
settled in his house. He is going to take 
this little run with me the first of the 
week, and then he is going back to his 
house to sit down and wait for love that 
kas promised to come to him. I don’t 
know why you wanted me to make friends 
with him, but you’ve surely got good 
judgment. Where did you meet him?” 

Amaryllis laughed. “I'll tell you all 
about it some day,” she promised. 

She could not very well tell him any- 
thing that minute. [Turn to page 112] 
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Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 


to help mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


your door. We want you to inspect these books 





America’s Leading Authorities Endorse ] 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most ‘carefully selected material 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little children—and 
such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry of ““What can we do now, 
mother?” A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains won- 
derfully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, 
telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail thescoupon below. The pone pnw ™~ five —— to 
‘or a week at your leisure, free. 








Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


what I want, I will return the 


Send This Coupon Now! 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
ks within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, 
or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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MODEL 
Electric Fireless Cooker 


Range 
Let Me Quote You 
My Factory Price 


Get my special intro- 
ductory price on this 
wonder of wonders 
new electric fireless 
cooker range. Better 
yet, let me send you 
this range upon 30 
days approval test 
so that you can cook 
and bake and find 
out just how won- 







Te Orspeell.derful it really is. 
less Cooker Man Read myoffer below. 


Costs Little to Use 


The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs. Electricity in the over turns 
on and off automatically. 







Better Currentis used only about one- 
Baking—Better third of the time. Set the oven 
Cooked Foods | control for the heat desired 


and the automatic regulator 
keeps the heat at the same 
temperature. Never too hot— 
never too cool—always just 
right for best baking and roast- 
ing results. Oven door, large 
cooking top and splasher back 
made entirely of aluminum. 
Range beautifully finished 
with French Gray enamel. 
{ Large electric fireless cooker 

in the bottom slides in and 
out like the drawer in a desk. 
Takesup no extraroomin your 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
that just melt in your 
mouth—Roasts done toa 
juicy tenderness. Large 
Pyrexwindowintheoven 
door. Oven door clamps 
tightly—no heat wasted. 
Uses ele'ctricity only 
about 4 of the time. 
The avtomatic control 
insuring steady, even 
heat uniformly distribu- 
ted to all sides, top and 
bottom of the oven takes 
all the uncertainty out 
ofbaking.Onceyou use 
this range you'll won- 
er how you evergo' 
along without it. 
Easy pay- 
ments. 
























Manafacturers of a full line of electric kit 





Campbell’s Automatic 


' Works Off 

Your Home 
LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 


Through Conve- 
nience Outlet 


kitchen—also automatically 
controlled. Put in your cook- 
ing—turn on the electricity, 
when the right cooking heat 
is reached the electricity auto- 
maticallyshutsoffandthe cook- 
ing continues. Money saving— 
time saving—cooks food better. 

Write Today and Get My 

Special Offer 

My new low price will amaze 
you. No dealers. I sell direct 
from factory. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Big illustrated catalog 
and health book sent free. 
Send me your name today for 
special introductory offer. 
1007 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


LL. 
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"Deviled 
PINEAPPLE 


~tempting” 
Says 


MRS. MYRTLE STURTZ 
°Y6ungwood, Pa. 





eACm-m! What a treat for Sunday- 
night supper! A new and better kind 
of Deviled Eggs. 

“TI just cut 6 hard-boiled eggs 
lengthwise,” writes Mrs. Sturtz, “mix 
the yolks with a cup of Crushed Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, a tablespoon vinegar 
and ¥% teaspoon salt. I pile this mix- 
ture in the eggs and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise. Sometimes I garnish 
with chopped salted peanuts. It’s a 
splendid dish.” 

And many other every-day foods, 
too, become matchless menu treats 
when Hawaii’s “King of Fruits” is 
added. For example, roast meats, rice, 
omelets, cooked cereals and waffles. 

The two forms of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple — Sliced and Crushed — are 
identical in quality and flavor. Both 
are packed in various sizes of cans for 
your quick convenience. Be sure to 
keep a supply of both on hand. 











Tuts new recipe 
book contains 
page after page of 
appetite - provok- 
ing suggestions. 
Send the coupon 
today, for your 
free copy! 





THE MAGIC GARDEN 


[Continued from page 111] 


“Peter,” she said, “one time in the 
cabin on your boat I saw a picture of 
me. Is it there yet?” 

“Sure it is!” said Peter promptly. “And 
it’s going to stay right there and if ever 
I find a girl I want to marry, she can 
have a place beside it.” 

“Peter,” said Amaryllis, “do you truly 
love me?” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “I do. I love you 
more than any man I know loves his 
sister. Anything you want, anything I 
can do for you, Amaryllis, I’ll try to do.” 

Very promptly Amaryllis said: “All 
right, Peter. On Monday when you board 
your yacht, go straight to your room and 
take that picture of me and put it in 
the bottom of a drawer, down deep under 
your shirts somewhere that none of your 
friends will see it if they should happen 
to come to your cabin.” 

“Ves, I will—not!” said Peter. 

“Then I like your sincerity!” said 
Amaryllis. “You tell me you will do 
anything for me, and then refuse to lay 
away my photograph for only three days! 
Couldn’t I have a special reason?” 

“Oh-ho!” said Peter. “Your reason has 
got something to do with your mysterious 
cable, has it?” 

“You aren’t going to forget?” urged 
Amaryllis. 

“T am going to do it,” promised Peter. 
“T won’t forget, because I’ll remember 
that there’s a reason that I am to be 
told one of these days.” 

“And if you can steer those boys off 
the subject of me, if you can head them 
off when they go to talking about girls, 
if there is any way you can keep them 
from mentioning me, I’d be awfully glad. 
I don’t want anything said about a girl 
named Amaryllis before John Guido.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Peter. “I’ll do 
my best. But you’re handing me some- 
thing of a contract. I am going to be a 
man with something on my mind; and 
I’ve grubbed so hard that I wanted for 
these three days to have a mind at ease, 
because you know, Amaryllis, after I’ve 


had a short vacation, I’m going in the 
office one morning and pull off my coat 
and roll up my sleeves, and I am going 
to surprise our Dad. I’m going to square 
up to him and say: ‘Now, Dad, I’m a 
man. What’s my job?’” 

“But, Peter!” cried Amaryllis. “With 
all Grandfather’s money ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Peter, “but 
his money isn’t my money. I notice 
you call it his. J didn’t earn it. It doesn’t 
represent anything 7 did. I would like to 
be able to have a little coin of the realm 
that I had amassed myself.” 

“Good for you, Peter!” said Amaryllis. 
“T like that school you’ve been going to.” 

By that time they were at Mr. Min- 
ton’s office and together they went to 
him. He closed business for the day and 
went home with them because he was 
so pleased over Peter he could not let 
him out of his sight. Peter forgot about 
the vacation he was planning to have, and 
they had not more than reached home and 
gotten a little bit of the first exuberance of 
meeting over until Peter, never waiting for 
the vacation or the talk in the office, or 
the coat shedding, said: “Dad, anywhere 
in your business, is there a place for me?” 

Paul Minton said: “Why, Peter, with 
what I have amassed and what your 
grandfather left you—” 

And Peter said: “Oh, hang what you 
have amassed! Where does that get me? 
What I want is something that J have 
earned, something that represents me!’ 

Mr. Paul Minton said: “Well, Peter, 
you have made this a fine day for me! I’ll 
tell you that! You can be very sure there 
is a place for you, and work for you.” 

So they were all inexpressibly happy 
and it was not any time at all until Mon- 
day morning came and the car rolled 
away from the door with Peter in it go- 
ing to gather up half a dozen men for a 
first trial run for the season on the beauti- 
ful yacht that was the pride of Peter’s 
heart. From the steps Amaryllis threw 
kisses and waved him a last good-by. 


[Continued in Marcu McCatt’s] 





YOUR GARDEN ALL AROUND THE YEAR 


[Continued from page 105] 


Prune all flowering shrubs as soon as 
their blossom period is over. They will 
flower next spring on the wood which 
they make this summer. 


July, August, September 


Gentlewomen, if the ground be 
not too wet, may doe themselves 
much good by kneeling upon a cush- 
ion and weeding.’ The Art of 
Simpling. 1656. 


July marks the passing of the gorgeous 
procession of early perennials. After their 
blooming season all these should be cut 
back, watered copiously, and fed with 
bone meal, wood ashes or commercial 
fertilizer to restore their strength. 

In August start perennial seeds in the 
pursery bed for next year, also pansies 
and forget-me-nots. Early in September 


phlox. Feed the chrysanthemums and dis- 
bud for exhibition blooms. 


October, November, December 


When frost and cold come both to- 
gether, 
Sit by the fire and save shoe leather. 


There are still flowers in the October 
garden but every night brings more bare 
spaces. Start clearing beds for the spring 
bulbs. Plant narcissi, hyacinths and tulips. 
Try planting Darwin tulips in groups of 
five or seven among the iris and peonies in 
the border; and scillas, crocuses, snowdrops 
and tiny dwarf narcissi at the base of the 
shrubbery beside the entrance porch. 

Bulbs for winter blooming should be 
planted early in pots or flats, buried in a 
cool cellar for at least six weeks, then 
watered liberally, and brought by gradual 
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The above recipe 
won a leading prize out 
of 19,400 submitted in 
our National Recipe 
Contest. Tear it out 
and tryit; then paste in 
your recipe book for 
permanent use. It’s sim- 
ply delicious. 


Merrell - Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MINCE MEAT 








Bunte Cough Drops clear the 
voice and rest the throat. Made 
of pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
—the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 


, COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 

















How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Skin 


Many women will undoubtedly be 
glad to know how they may have beau- 
-tiful, white, soft, pretty skin regard- 








McC. 


less of their age or the work they 
have to do. The secret lies in rubbing 
a little Ice-Mint over the entire face 
and neck preferably just before retir- 
ing at night. In the morning you will 
be agreeably surprised at the pleasant 
transformation that has been wrought 
by even a single application. Ice-Mint 
is made from a Japanese product that 
is simply marvelous for its beautifying 
properties. Regardless of v-hat kind 
No. Cts. of work a woman does she should 
never neglect her skin and complex- 
ion. Many women have made them- 
selves look years younger by_ these 
simple Ice-Mint treatments and it 1s 
predicted that wrinkles will soon be a thing 
of the past to the woman who will give rea- 
sonable care to her daily toilet. A few appli- 
cations of Ice-Mint will actually make any 
woman proud cf her skin and complexion. It 
costs little and is sold and recommended by 
good druggists everywhere. 


PLE move peonies—if you must—iris and _ stages to light and warmth. 
| ’ Price List of New McCall Patterns 


© A. H.P.C. 1926 
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Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City, or 
to the nearest Branch Office, stating number and size desired and enclosing the price stated 
below in stamps or money-order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill., 140 
Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 819 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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REAL COFFEE 


That's Harmless/ 


Not even children are 

fooled by coffee substi- 
tutes! 

What do you gain by 

: serving them? Harmless, 

yes. But so is coffee with the caffcine taken out, 


Buy real coffee,and drink all you want! A pure coffee 
from which the caffeine has been extracted, without 
disturbing or altering a single one of the good qualities 
of real coffee,—-taste, aroma or quick satisfying effects. 
All remain at their best. It can’t affect the heart or 
kidneys. Nor keeponeawake, though takenatbedtime. 


Kaffee Hag is coffee at its best. At your grocer’s or 
dip this coupon now! 


KAFFEE HAG 





1689 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
Send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
| to make ten cups of real coffee; I enclose 
10 cents (coin or stamps). 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 


New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
G d md on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
“| and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 
| enamel ranges andcombination 
| gas and coal ranges. Mahog- 
any porcelain enamel heating 
stoves. Cash or easyterms. 
24 hour shipments. 30 day 
free trial. 360 Gey. test. 
ranteed. years 
- 600.000 customers. 

y for book. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


Mfrs. 
61 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo. 
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Amazing New Field for Women 
Earn $25 to $35 a Week 
Now there is a new profitable field 

open to ambitious women — 
ursing. Includes assisting the den- 


ig 
> 


for full details and large free catalog. 
Money back guaranteed. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
NURSING, Dept.B-15 


421 S. Ashiand Bivd. Chicago, II! 
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UG fi AND CAR OR 
Gives Money Making Secrets of Poultry Rais- 
ing. Tells how to hatch, care for and feed chicks 
until fully grown. Gives plan of Poultry and 
i iller’s “IDEAL”? IN- 
3. Oil 
for ha yy 7 
25, Rockford, ill. 


‘10 You 


You can have $10.00—or even more— 
easily, in return for a little of your spare 
time used in taking care of new and re- 
newal McCall subscriptions. | 
ee ee ee 
Dept. 2-T, McCall’s Magazine Mail 

250 West 37th St., New York Today 


Tell me how I can earn extra money, 
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DISCOVERING A LOST CITY 


[Continued from page 21] 


the earth melted down into an undulating 
profusion of surrounding jungle. 

We sat there for a while in hot silence, 
and then, when we had rested, descended 
to the ponies. 

The road continued for about three 
hundred yards from Penom-Bakheng to 
the majestic southern portal of Angkor- 
Thom. There the forest thinned and the 


_ghost of a wide moat lay smothered in 


lily-pads beneath the city’s crumbling 
walls. The road unrolled across a cause- 
way smaller than that of Angkor-Wat, to 
the irregular opening called the Gate of 
Victory. The balustrades were formed by 
the bodies of nagas, sacred serpents, each 
rearing up into seven heads, and held by 
figures of Asuras and Devas, the angels 
and demons of Hindu mythology. 

The gate itself was a mass of neutral- 
colored stone, veined and bearded with 
vines. Over the entranceway was a ruined 
tower ornamented upon its four sides 
with vague visages that smiled omniscently 
from the strangling green of creepers. The 
faces of Shiva or Brahma—who knows? 

Beyond, the road went straight between 
thick flanks of jungle. A curve came 
subtly and unexpectedly, and suddenly we 
saw a torn pile of galleries and towers. 
“Tt is the Bayon,” pronounced Khouan. 
“But we do not stop there this morning.” 

“Why ?” 

“We go first to Prah Khan, outside the 
northern walls. It is there the Green Gods 
have been most cruel.” 


UDDENLY Khouan turned off from 

the main road to follow an inconspic- 
uous path that glided into thick forest. In 
answer to my questioning look he an- 
nounced: “Prah Khan.” 

The path crossed an embankment be- 
tween what appeared to be two long pools 
and curved to follow a dark, looming 
shape that gradually became perceptible as 
the remains of a wall. Khouan indicated 
the embankment. “That was once a cause- 
way.” 

Beside a green gap in the wall where 
broken pillars and blocks of stone lay 
submerged in spouts of ferns, we dis- 
mounted and followed a course parallel 
with the rampart. Gradually the path 
rose to surmount the battlements at a 
point where the stones had collapsed in a 
ragged breach. Beyond the wall the path 
plunged down into a tangle of wild 
growths that seemed to rise up and inclose 
us with ghastly suddenness. We had en- 
tered into a kingdom of twilight. 

Khouan gestured toward the giant trees. 
“The Gods . . . .” he whispered. “Trees 
hundreds of years old—with the souls of 
Gods in them—angry Gods.” We paused, 
surveying the mournful spectacle. “They 
were a great people, the Khmers,” he went 
on. “Some say they were Gods... . 
And when they were defeated by the 
Siamese their souls entered the mighty 
trees and destroyed the city they had 
built . . . .” He indicated the gloomy 
walls. “Once a great temple dedicated to 
Shiva. There were four huge doors and 
three concentric galleries, each identical, 
guarding the sanctuary. They say it had 
more towers than the Bayon.” 

Wandering in the midst of this wreck 
of magnificence, it was not difficult to 
reconstruct the past: the golden towers, 
the flare of sacred lights in the shrines; 
the temple-dancers, and the hundreds of 
priests, dark-visaged and wearing the red 
mark of Shiva. Barbaric splendor... . 
Then the coming of the Chams; the at- 
tack of the Thai; the rebellion of the 
slaves . . . . And finally, “Jes dieux de le 
crepuscule vert.” .... 

It is a ghastly punishment, the ven- 
geance of the jungle. 


IN LAOS LAND 


T Khone the Mé-Kong, swollen with 
the summer rains, inundates the val- 
leys and lower lands, forming the Region 
of Four Thousand Isles; a forested sieve 
through which this great river of Indo- 
China rushes in its odyssey to the sea. 
From there, on an island where France 
has rooted a little outpost that transfers 
cargo and passengers from one side of an 
impassable stretch to the other, I was to 
travel upstream to Bassac; and I set out 
in the Ibis, a little steamboat some forty 


feet long, one morning when the dawn 
was yet a promise in the east. 

As to the fragile beauty of that par- 
ticular dawn I cannot testify until a few 
minutes after we left the bank, when, 
flung into its midst like an insect into 
a gauzy net, I rolled out of the bunk, 
trapped in crackling sounds that rent 
sleep from me and left me dazedly staring 
out of the forward companionway at 
stalks of bamboo that poured over the 
bow in green flood. 

Gradually it came upon me that we 
had rammed the shore, and the loud angry 
voice of Monsieur Tambia, the patron 
of the Ibis, verified the fact as he cried 
out orders that seemed punctured by the 
continued popping of bamboo branches. 

For a moment I felt acutely uncertain. 
Then Leung, my Chinese “boy,” came 
lunging in, exclaiming, “Coolie smoke 
opium at wheel—run into bank!” 

There was no danger. But my equilib- 
rium had been sufficiently upset to dis- 
miss the possibility of further rest, and I 
established myself on the railing forward, 
wrapped about with a blanket, while the 
coolies struggled with the boat and a 
shower fumed down out of sagging clouds. 

For nearly two hours the crew, throat- 
deep in the water, worked with the Ibis, 
their muscled bodies appearing and re- 
appearing in the muddy flood like fish 
gleaming and darting close to the surface. 
Stalks of bamboo broke and fell over the 
boat as though to strew a funeral barge. 
Then the rain slackened, and a motor- 
boat crept out from Khone, sinking her 
hooks into the Ibis and dragging her into 
midstream. 

Near noon we passed Khong. In the 
wake of the rain had come a still humid- 
ity that rose from the river like steam, 
hot with the smells of jungle water and 
damp aromatic roots . . . . From Khong 
we followed a reach of the Mé-Kong 
toward Ban Wounthong, there to take on 
wood for the engines. 

When I woke the next morning, we 
were close to the western shore, following 
that endless slanting wall of bamboo. 

I noticed many Buddhist monasteries 
on the banks, some of them merely 
log-raised platforms under a_palm-leaf 
roof, and in most of them were huge 
drums, to ‘be beaten during prayer or 
some ceremony. The monks perched about 
these shelters like flocks of strange yellow 
parrots. Frequently I saw saffron robes 
hung in the trees while not far away 
their owners squatted or lay in the water. 

It was a cool night, and over the 
breadth of the river dwelt an epic silence 
that the charging engines only measured. 
I felt excited. For ahead was Bassac, and 
not many kilometers beyond it, Wat Phu, 
those Khmer ruins that had dreamed 
through centuries. 

About ten o’clock the Ibis increased 
her speed. Monsieur Tambia entered the 
cabin and surprised me by smiling. “Bas- 
sac—finis!” he said with an eloquent wave 
of his hand. 

Just two seconds later I was lying full 
length on the floor and above me the 
oil-lamp pitched about like an orange rag 
flung in a pit and then vanished. 

Monsieur Tambia, lurching against me, 
swore a dreadful Hindustani oath. A 
moment later Leung was dragging me out 
on the deck. 

The Mé-Kong was incongruously calm, 
and little ripples danced up as the current 
sucked past the Ibis. But there was some- 
thing fearsome in the gloomy expanse of 
the river. “Coolie smoke opium again,” 
whispered Leung. 

I suddenly remembered my money-belt 
and the letters of introduction to the 
Governor of Bassac which were under 
my bunk, and as I rushed back to get 
them I saw, through the forward com- 
panionway, a dark looming mass that 
could be nothing but trees. Al! visions 
of swimming the brutal current of the 
Mé-Kong collapsed. 

For more than an hour the crew 
labored with the little steamboat, then 
Monsieur Tambia, emerging from the 
water in a pair of drenched breeches, sug- 
gested that I let some of the crew put me 
ashore and guide me to Bassac. The 
town was less than a kilometer away, and 
there was a sala, or guest-house, where 
I could stay. It might [Turn to page 114] 
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$60,000 Will Be Distributed 
Among Churches This Year 
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society in the church be glad to learn of a new plan 
that is easy, pleasant, and dignified; a plan that 
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be many hours before the Ibis could stir. 

I got together a few possessions, leaving 
the rest on the boat, and, with Leung 
following, was lifted from the railing of 
the Ibis on muscular shoulders and car- 
ried to the bank where I was deposited 
on what appeared to be dry ground but 
which accepted my weight with a suck- 
ing noise and let me sink almost to the 
knees. Crawling out of the mud, I climbed 
the embankment into a thicket of bamboo 
that brushed my face with moisture. One 
of the natives moved ahead and crashed 
into the bamboo, holding the branches 
aside. Rustling noises traversed the silence, 
and I could picture dark, gliding things 
that fled before the warning crack of 
the bamboo. 

We came to the end of our journey in 
a little fenced-in compound where a dark 
hut rose on poles, obviously the sala. 
There were no evidences of life, not even 
when I mounted the sagging boards that 
were steps. The interior smelled of mould. 
I had brought a candle and matches, and 
the light wavered upon a room bare of 
furniture. Leung disgustedly exclaimed that 
it was no place for a gentleman to stay, and 
although I agreed with him, I undressed, 
wrapped myself in a blanket, and lay 
down on the floor with my coat for a 
pillow. I heard the coolies murmuring 
on the veranda as I fell asleep. 

The next morning I awoke to the green 
life of Bassac. In the compound a pea- 
cock was stretching lazily, and the trees 
whispered with the passage of many birds. 
A young Laotian or Siamese was squatting 
on the veranda, and beyond him, at the 
gate, a group of children had gathered 
to stare curiously. At my appearance he 
rose and saluted. He was a very splendid 
person in a lime-yellow jacket and a dark 
sampot; and in clearly enunciated French 
he informed me that he was one of the 
secretaries of the Governor, and His Excel- 
lency, who had been apprised of my 
presence, would be glad to receive me at 
the Tribunal Indigenes. 

My appearance in the one street of 
BRassac caused something of a stir. Natives 
stared with frank interest, and then called 
fo those inside to come and look. The 
road ran near the river, and on one side 
the stream gleamed in ruddy-gold be- 
yond the palm trunks while, on the 
other, houses crouched among the ar- 
rogant green plumes of the jungle. White 
dust powdered the road, and further on 
it seemed to blend with the soiled pallor 
of lime-washed shops. In the clear sun- 
light, the town had an aspect of color 
undiluted by anaemic civilized restraint. 
The people wore garments of Prussian 
blue, of purple, of orange and lime-yellow. 

The Tribunal Indigenes was a big open 
building with solid walls only half way 
up the sides and wooden bars continuing 
to the roof. His Excellency was a very gen- 
tle looking Siamese who went barefoot 
and wore a blue sampot and a white 
starched jacket. 

There was one difficulty at the start. 
Although I had the Governor’s word for 
it that he spoke French fluently, and I 
thought I knew the language fairly well, 
we could not understand each other. He 
seemed very disturbed by this. Finally, 
in order to facilitate conversation and yet 
not offend him, I told his secretary to 
explain to His Excellency that there were 
many ways of speaking French, and that 
evidently he spoke one way and I spoke 
another, therefore would he permit his 
assistant, who knew the French that I 
knew, to translate for him? . . . . This 
arrangement had its effect. 

The letters said I desired to go to Wat 
Phu, the Governor began. Yes, I replied, 
I wished to study the ruins. A man who 
had beer there had described them to 
me as resembling Angkor. It was not 
generally known that the Khmers built 
cities so far north in Siam or Laos, and 
if Wat Phu were the work of the Khmers, 
then it might yield further information 
about this people. 

Very good; he hoped I would be suc- 
cessful. He himself knew little about 
Wat Phu, although it was not far away; 
in fact, he had never seen it. However, as 
the letters had requested him to extend 
every courtesy, he would asign his sec- 
retary to me, and undoubtedly he could 
help. Also he would be delighted to 


procure horses for me to use on the 
journey. I told the secretary to thank 
His Excellency, and say, however, that 
instead of horses I preferred elephants, 
Both the secretary and the Governor 
stared. Monsieur wished elephants, the 
young Laotian inquired incredulously, 
Why, the journey would require nearly 
two days by elephants whereas a horse 
could make it in half a day! 

Nevertheless, I replied, monsieur did 
desire elephants. As it happened, mon- 
sieur was a very whimsical person, and, 
as he had planned to go to Wat Phu on 
an elephant, he did not intend to be 
switched on to a horse at the last moment. 

The secretary translated my _ speech, 
Very well, agreed the Governor. And that 
was the end of the interview. 

As I left the compound I observed a 
number of curious Laotian ladies peeping 
out of the Governor’s house, next to the 
Tribunal Indigenes, and judging by their 
whispered comments and giggles, they 
must have found His Excellency’s visitor 
a most amusing sight. 


HE late afternoon was celebrating high 
mass when we came out of the jungle. 
Over the broad Laotian plain the tips of 
the trees seemed to take fire from the 
lingering sun and glow like votive candles. 
Somewhere a drum was beating, far 
off and at long intervals. It seemed a 
melancholy fulfillment, like the voice of 
that dead people whose ruins I had 
traveled here to see, beating, beating the 
years to dust . 

In a century long buried, the Khmers, 
conquerors of Indo-China, had plunged 
to their death in a husk of mystery, leav- 
ing a group of abandoned cities that 
haunted the imagination of all who be- 
held them; and, more than four hundred 
years after their downfall, an_ insolent 
scribbler, stirred as many others were 
stirred by the glory of the Khmers, had 
set off across the earth, filled with a tale 
of another dead city in Indo-China, this 
time in Laos instead of Cambodia but 
probably built by the same people; had 
traveled from the coast through Angkor, 
once the capitol of these Cambodian god- 
men, up the Mé-Kong; and now, seated 
atop an elephant, was facing the fulfill- 
ment of his dream under a sunset gor- 
geous as a cardinal’s eucharist. 

That morning we had left Bassac while 
the leaves were yet heavy with the dead 
night’s showers: Leung, my _ Chinese 
“boy,” Souk, a young Laotian who had 
been assigned to me by the Governor. 
and several native porters. For the next 
two hours I swayed in a howdah that 
looked like a halved drum, while water 
trickled over the brim of my helment and 
ran through my clothes, and _ greater 
streams went coursing down the pachyder- 
mal skin that wrinkled beneath my feet. 

The houses we passed seemed drenched 
in ragged green fountains as_ palms 
drooped over them; houses that were 
typical of Laos, gaunt structures raised 
high on logs, most of them consisting of 
a veranda and a single room, and all 
with hooked points at the corners of the 
eaves tilting toward roofs that slanted up 
at a gradual incline, then broke and con- 
tinued at a more acute angle. 

The rain stopped at noon. A hot breath 
seemed to steam from the drenched 
ground. We halted for an hour and, as 
my forehead felt flushed and my temples 
danced, I took some quinine. Then we 
moved on, rolling across a low jungle 
where the white sunlight seemed to lie 
motionless and tense. 

Out of the plain rose a long, lonely 
mountain, its ridges, silhouetted against 
the west, smoldering with a rim of fire 
like the last glow on the edge of charred 
wood. It was from the mountain that 
the throbbing sounds came. 

Souk, sitting on the elephant, behind 
mine, spoke. “Tt is the drum in the 
monastery.” Then he pointed to a white 
spot trembling in the ruddy twilight like 
a throb at the very heart of the mountain. 

“Wat Phu,” he said; and something 
quick and poignant stung my nostrils like 
the smell of burning pine. 


In the March issue of McCall’s the 
author will describe the successful prog- 
ress of his guest. 
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LUCILE Yarns 


Stylist to Royalty 
“Prophet of the Mode. 





A famous doorway in the world of fashion— 
11 Rue de Penthievre—through which step 
the smartest women in Paris, to select 
Lucile-Paris costumes. This handsome stone 
entrance leads into one of the most charming 
old court gardens in France, a fit artistic 
background for one of the world’s greatest 
designers, 








Direct from Lucile’s designing room 
m Paris come these actual working 
sketches. Above is a black crepe 
Georgette afternoon frock with volants 
in three tones of gray and brilliant 
metallic steel buttons. Here Lucile 
suggests Holeproof Hosiery in three 
shades: Celeste, Atmosphere, Fanchon. 


O know the hosiery shades that 

fashion’s court will favor ... to 
know an: simultaneously to wear origi- 
nal shades created by the world’s supreme 
modiste in Paris. That’s a joy of sophis- 
tcation Lucile-Paris now holds out to 
women of America. 








The increasing use of pleats is evi- 
denced in this dinner gown of mauve 
and gray. An especially fortunate 
color scheme for the woman with gray 
hair. Lucile permits a choice in 
Holeproof hosiery colors: Moonlight, 
Daybreak, Fanchon, 


in twenty nudes often one alone will be 
artistically correct. That is why Lucile 
has been secured to give the perfect 
cast to every color. There is but one 
Lucile blonde—Maxine; but one Lucile 
flesh—Fanchon. Thus you will have in 








Holeproof’s shades authority no other 


For, oleproof, famous maker of fine stockings, maker of fine hosiery can offer you. And this, plus 
receives in advance Lucile’s style prophecies... original five famous style points that have gained widespread 
Sketches of the coming mode in gowns and wraps.  4istinction, impart an elegance unsurpassed by hosiery 
And with each trend in dress a hosiery style and color far more expensive. 

‘0 compicment and finish that design. Ordinary shades Holeproof prices are $1.00 to $3.00 including full- 


may secm to match the style, but Lucile asserts that fashioned sheer and service chiffons’ $1.95 to $2.95. 




















© H. H. Co. 


An evening wrap of black velvet, fur 
trimmed; fan-like sleeves of flowered 
lame. The exotic cut of the sleeves is 
emphasized in the color treatment. In 
completing the ensemble, Lucile sug- 
gests the new Holeproof colors: 
Riviera, Lido or Maxine. 


All have the five fashion features mentioned here. 
See how they provide the very things you want. 
1—A unique dyeing process keeps Lucile-Paris 
colors clear and bright. . . protects from fading. 
2—Clearness depends on uniformly even thread. 
So silk judged the world’s finest is selected. 
3—Superlative transparency—without shadow rings 
or streaks. Loose ends are trimmed by hand. 
4—Full-fashioned numbers 1n every color, every 
weight, impart slender lines to charming ankles. 


5—No imperfections, because of nine separate. in- 
spections. Few other hose are so uniformly perfect. 


Hfoleproof ffasiery 


Milwaukee and London, Canada 
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eects is the month when summer 
slothes are created. What smart women 
wear in southern sunshine, is what we all 
wear when June comes with its heat. Fas- 
cinating silken weaves are built into tiered 
frocks and jumper dresses. Metal threaded 
jersey and light woolens go into cardigan 
jackets for pleated skirts. Pastel hats carry 
out the color-seheme. Short skirts continue. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4804. Ladies’ and Mis No. 4822. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4806. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4826. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4795. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Ensemble Dress; with ses’ Dress; blouse and cami- ses’ Ensemble Dress; rag- ses’ Slip-On Dress; with ses’ Ensemble Dress; with 
raglan jacket, Sizes 14 to sole skirt joined at a low lan jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 peplum; three-piece skirt. jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 ycars, 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size waistline. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 386 to 46 bust. Size Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, jacket, 
36, jacket, 1% yards of 54- vears, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, jacket, 24% yards of 40- 42 bust. Size 36, 33 yards 154 yards of 54-inch; slceve- 
inch; sleeveless dress, 38% 36 requires 44% yards of 40- inch; sleeveless dress, 2% of 40-inch; contrasting, \% less dress, 254 yards of 40- 
yards of 32-inch (crosswise). inch material. Width, about yards of 40-inch. Width, yard of 40-inch. Width, inch. Width at lower «ge, 


Width, about 1% yards. 158 yards. about 1% yards, about 1% yards. about 1% yards. 


——— 





Patte rns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 1/2. 
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4802 4818 
ner O sleeve is commonplace this season. 
nen None are merely arm _ protectors. 
all These sketches show the new experiments 
as- 3 that have succeeded. The full embroidered 
red sleeve is now a part of any decorative gown. 
ded Its tight euff keeps the fulness in place. The 
ral sleeve that runs to the neckline has won out. 
rry It narrows the shoulders. The long and 
ue. tight sleeve carries a euff or velvet ribbon. pom 
HOUSE ANNE RITTENHOUSE { / X \ Emb, No, 1565 
N lem & 
, f | 
al 
is- No. 4512, Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4818. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4823. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4797. Ladies’ and Mis- No. 4831, Ladies’ and Mis- 
vith ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 ses’ Ensemble Dress; sep- ses’ Ensemble Dress; short ses’ Two-Piece Dress; with ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 
ars, to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. arate jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 years, camisole skirt. Sizes 14 to to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
ket, Size 6, 2% yards of 654- years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size Size 36, 3% yards of 40- 
ve inch i ordered; collar, cuffs, 2% yards of 54-inch; sleeve- jacket, 2% yards of 40-inch; 36, 3% yards of 40-inch; inch. Width, about 1% 
40- vest Lind, belt, % yard of less waist, 14% yards of 40- sleeveless dress, 2% yards of contrasting, *%& yard of 40- yards. Embroidery No. 1565 
ge, 40-inc Width at lower inch. Width at lower edge, 40-inch. Width at lower inch. Width at lower edge, in straight- and outline- 
edg-, about 1% yards. about 2% yards. edge, about 15% yards. about 2% yards. stitches would be effective. 
——n en ~— _ —_ we — 
2. Pativrns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112, 























4812 
Emb. No. 1557 


No. 4812. Ladies’ and Mis 
ses’ Two-Piece Dress, Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 86 to 42 bust. 
Size 386, 4 yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards, 
Sleeve design and border 
may be worked in straight- 
stitch from Embroidery 


No. 1557 


No. 4798. Ladies’ and Mis 
ses’ Slip-On Dress; kimono 
sleeves lengthened. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 386 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch material; ruffles, 
4% yards of 14-inch lace. 
Width at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


a, 


A 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall deaters, or 





SKIRTS THAT 
FLUTTER 


HE skirt is the most coquet- 

tish part of our clothing. It 
is rarely demure. It was never so 
short. To atone for its brevity it 
contrives to be fanciful, and to 
use up more material. Not content 
with one flounce it uses several. 
Fine pleatings go on edges. Many 
have uneven hemlines. Charles IT 
did not use more ribbon ends. 
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No. 4825. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Ensemble Dress; with 
sleeveless jacket. Sizes 16 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 6 yards of 40-inch 
material; frilling, 8 yards 
of i-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 


4812 47958 
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4830 
Emb, No. 863 
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No. 4830. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Slip-On Dress. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 4 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, about 1*s 
yards. A _ braided design 
from Embroidery No. 863 
would make a smart sleeve 
trimming. 


ak 


4794 


No. 4794. Ladies’ and Mis- 
ses’ Dress; front opening 
over slip. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36, dress, 3% yards of 40- 
inch; slip and facings, 2° 
yards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 15% yards; slip, 
1% yards. 











—— 


by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Paye 112. 
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4829 
Emb. No. 1527 


4819 
Emb. No. 1351 


f 4786 
Emb. No, 1521 
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No. 4786. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Evening Dress; skirt with 
uneven lower edge. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 3% yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. 
Beaded Embroidery No. 1521 
may be used. 


No. 4667. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dolman Coat; featuring the 
new bloused back. Sizes small, 
medium and large. Medium 
size, 88 to 40 bust requires 
45% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; lining, 3% yards of 
40-inch. 


No. 4803. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Evening Dress; surplice 
bodice; straight gathered 
skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch; net, 4% 
yards of 9-inch. Width, about 


2% yards. 


No. 4819. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Evening Dress; 
slip-on blouse. Sizes 16 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
86, 38% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1351 would make 
a smart beaded trimming. 


No. 4829. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Chinese Coat. Sizes small, me- 
dium and large. Medium size, 
36 to 38 bust, 3% yards of 40- 
inch; lining, 34% yards of 40- 
inch. Painted or embroidered 
motif may be made with Em- 
broidery No. 1527. 








Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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4812 
Emb. No. 1558 
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No. 4? 97. Ladi« s? and Visses’ 
Two-Piece Dress; slip-on 
blouse; four-piece camisole 





LOTHES for outdoor | 


life were invented by 











skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 \ , France when its women began 
to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 2% \ to play games on the field 
yards of 54-inch material. \ with r TI prec 
Width, about 2% yards. \ vith men. ihey we ar 





fanciful than the careless 
| English clothes for the open. 
That is the reason they have 
been standardized. We change 






No. 4826. Ladies’ and Misses’ \ 
| Slip-On Dress; three-piece skirt. 
| Sizes 14 to 18 years, 386 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
} 











of 40-inch material; contrast- the fabries, or the decoration Fi | 
ing, Te Bard OF Aah. Wish, but not the silhouette. The ‘ 
about 1% yards. | : | 
: one-piece frock, also the | 






No. 4822. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress; slip-on blouse and tunic 


| jumper and pleated skirt go 
skirt attached to camisole, Sizes 
| 


everywhere. These sketches 
show pleasing variations on 
one theme. A rose on the 
shoulder, an embroidered 
necklace, a puff on the sleeve 
suggested by the gay Chinese 
cushion carried by mandarins, 
or an ornamental belt, these | 
are a few of the distinctive | 
touches that lift frocks from 
tennis court and golf links. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. ] 









14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 


Size 386 requires 44% yards of 
40-inch material. Width at } 
lower edge , about 1% yards. 
} 
| 
' 
















No. 4812. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Two-Piece Dress ; camisole skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 86 to 42 
bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40 
inch. Width, about 1% yards. 
Straight ‘stitches may be used 
for Embroidery No. 1558. 
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DELIGHTFUL change 

in the arrangement of 
the neckline has come about 
through the return of a 
shaped panel in the front of 
the blouse. It is of soft, col- 
orful fabric. It is an old 
fashion, but none the less 
eracious for that fact. It was 
first introduced in flesh pink 
crepe, the translucent kind, 
and this color holds first place 
now. But there is a trend to- 
ward other gentle colors. A 
few of these vests carry 
sleeves as shown in two of 
these sketches. The open, 
elongated neckline is good on 
every woman, and it is the 
thin vest that makes it pos- 
sible. To further this idea, it 
is better to leave the panel 
unadorned and to narrow it 
sharply as it goes downward. 
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No. 4825. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Ensemble Dress. Sizes 16 to 18 
years, 86 to 42 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 40-inch; under 
waist, 24 yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 14% yards. Em- 
broidery No, 1467 may be used. 


No. 4794, Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dress; worn over slip. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust (50 
cents). Size 36, 3% yards of 
40-inch; slip, 2% yards of 40- 
inch, Width, dress, about 1% 
yards; slip, 1% yards. 


No. 4831, Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Dress; with raglan 
sleeves and two-piece — skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, about 1% yards. 


No. 4816. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Jumper Skirt; with pleated in- 
sets at sides. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 26 to 46 bust. Size 36, 
2% yards of 54-inch material ; 
contrasting, % yard of 54-inch. 
Width, about 2% yards. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCail Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 


















































No. 4823. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress; 

jacket with surplice fronts; slip-on dress. Sizes 

14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% 

yards of &4-inch; bands, %4 yard of 54-ineh 

material; sleeveless waist, 14% yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 15 yards. 














THE LAST WORD IN 
SPORT ENSEMBLES 


OMEN will have a chance to wear 

their beloved ensembles in mild 
weather. The long coat disappears. The 
short jacket comes in, fashioned in pleas- 
ing shapes, with differing necklines, fast- 
ening and accessories. The waist permits 
the arms to be covered or bare. It is at- 
tached to the skirt at the hipline, which 
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is a convenience. It is not necessary to 
match the pieces in color or fabrie, but 
the majority will find it the wiser plan. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 47938. Ladies’ and Misses’ Eton Ensemble 

Dress ;' separate jacket; slip-on dress with cir- 

cular front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 

bust. Size 36, 3% yards of 40-inch material; 

sleeveless waist, 14% yards of 40-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 1% yards. 








No. 4806. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress ; 

raglan jacket; slip-on dress with pleats at left 

side. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 86 to 46 bust. Size 

36, jacket, 2% yards of 40-inch; skirt, 1° 

yards of 40-inch; sleeveless waist, 1% yards 
of 40-inch. Width, about 1% yards. 


— 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 11. 
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4804 
Emb. No. 1069 
‘ 
r NUZ7 AW 
JACKETED FROCKS 
fi 
7 
: FOR SPORTS WEAR 
3 oo new ensemble is intended 
for ‘those who want good-looking 
EA sports clothes. Observe these sketches of 
t French frocks and jackets. They can 
bs serve every hour of the day, although they. 
consist of only two pieces, light weight at 
that. The simple frocks without sleeves 
are good for tennis, golf or tlte house. 
The jaunty jacket goes on and presto! 
there is a street costume. The blouse 
z doesn’t slip for it is part of the frock. 
: ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
é 
3 ; Vo. 4818. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress; No. 4804. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress ; No. 4795. Ladies’ and Misses’ Ensemble Dress 3 
' a separate jacket; sleeveless dress with two- raglan jacket. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 jacket and sleeveless slip-on dress with two 
¢ : piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch ; sleeveless piece skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
8 Size 36, jacket, 1% yards of 54-inch material; waist, 14% yards of 40-inch. Width, about 1% Size 36, jacket, 24% yards of 40-inch; sleeveless 
Is sleeveless dress, 2% yards of 40-inch. Width, yards. Monogram No. 1069 would be smart dress, 2% yards of 32-inch. Width at lower 
about 2% yards. developed in crystal beads. edge, about 1% yards. 
i 
—_—__" eee ee 
Li. Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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JACKETS ARE CHIC 


HERE is a strong insistence on 

short coats this year. Half the 
women in the country have been eutting 
inches off their coats to bring them into 
stvle. They grow shorter as spring ap- 
proaches. The top-coat now ends at the 
knees though furred at shoulders. But the 
coats that go South, those which presage 
new fashion, just cover the hips. One 
striking model, as vou see by the sketeh, 
is sleeveless. Pockets though, are plentiful. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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Vo. 4262. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4788. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4815. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4516. Ladies’ and Misses’ No. 4807. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Coat; slightly bloused at sides; Coat; with convertible collar; Sport Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 Suit Coat. Sizes 14 to 18 years, Coat. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
bell sleeves and long shawl col dolman sleeves with turn-back — years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 386 to 42 bust. Size 36, 1% yards to 46 bust. Size 36, 1% yards of 
lar. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 86 to cuffs, Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 194 yards of 54-inch material. of 54-inch material. No. 4808. 54-inch. No, 4434, Blouse, Sizes 
iG bust, Size &6 requires 373 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires No, 4759, Ladies’ and Misses’ Ladies’ and Misses’ Camisole 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42. Size 36, 
ards of 40-inch material or 5% yards of 40-inch material Low-waisted Skirt. Sizes 30 to Skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 234 yards 36-inch. No. 4682. 


*s yards of if-inch material; or 35% yards of 54-inch mate- 40 waist. Size 30, 1% yards of — to 46 bust. Size 36, 1% yards  Three-Piece Skirt. Sizes 24 to vb 
ug requires 275 yards of — rial; lining, 3% yards of 40- 54-inch. Width at lower edge, 54-inch. Width at lower edge, waist. Size 30, 1% yards of 44 
neh, inch. about 158 yards. about 1% yards. inch. Width, about 2% yards. 

—— 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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1927 


4807 
4394 


SMART LONG 


MART women coming 


>a 
r9 


COATS 


from. Europe 


wear good looking topcoats of tweed 
and homespun, often without fur. One 
shown here suggests the military coats 
worn during the war. Large pockets and 
small belt give it a rakish air, A gay silk 
searf goes with it, as with so many coats 
now. New sports jackets resemble sweaters. 
Double-breasted jackets carry revers that 
match skirts. The sleeve that runs to the 
neckline is proving immensely popular. 








ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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4760 {1 34 , roe £ i 26 i 9 yt 
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Vo, 4815, Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Sports Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 
vears, 386 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
1 yard of 54-inch material. No. 
4760. Ladies’ and Misses? Slip- 
On Dress, Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
“6 to 50 bust. Size 26, 2% 
yards of §4-ineh. Width, about 
2% yards. 


Patteras may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112, 


No. 4807. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Suit Coat. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
56 to 46 bust. No. 4394. Four- 
Piece Skirt with Yoke. Sizes 
24 to 36 waist. Width, about 
2% yards. Size 386 coat, and 
28 skirt, 1% yards of 54-inch 
plain material and 1% yards 
of 54-inch plaid. 


No. 4688. Ladiés’ and Misses’ 
Coat; with mannish revers, rag- 
lan sleeves and patch pockets. 
A practical coat for travelling 
or general service wear. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 24% yards 


of 40-inch. 


No. 4827. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Coat; novelty sleeves with rag- 
lan armhole; adjustable collar ; 
smartly belted at a low-waist- 
line. Sizes 16 to 18 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch or 3 yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 2% 
yards of 40-inch. 





No. 4828. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Coat; featuring dolman sleeves 
with the new deep pointed 
cuffs; bloused back. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
386 requires 44% yards of 40- 
inch or 84% yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 2% yards 
of 40-inch. 

















als for a complete home di- 
rect from the manufacturer 


and save four profits, on the 
lumber, miliwork, hardware and labor. 





4 different floor 
plan arrange- 
ments of this 
cottage shown in 
freecatalog. 1 
and 2 bedroom 
plans, with and 
without bath. 














Living room, din- 
ing room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, 
Three other plans, 
with and without 
bath. Aladdin 
certified lumber 
throughout. 












Living room, din- 
= Tyr ing room, kitchen, 
, three bedrooms, 

| clothes closets. 

WAE Three other plans 








Story anda half 
semi-bungalow,sec- 
ond floor available 
for 2 bedrooms. 
Two floor plan ar- 
rangements. Any 
handy man can 


Large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, pan- 
try, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets and 
bath, Semi-open stair- 
case and r ar porch. 
Two plans are shown 













Dutch Colonial with 
full ceilings Ist and 
2nd floors. 14’ x22’ 
living room, large — 
dining room, large 
kitchen, three bed- 







You will be sure to find in the 
Aladdin catalog the home, 
garage or summer cottage 
that you will like. Many 
‘ styles are illustrated in 

i color. Send for it today. 

BER 07. LA 
Save 18% MEE "30 /0€ rt 
The Aladdin System prepares all the lum-. 
ber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Cost of 
lumber is reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is reduced 
30 per cent. Our blue prints and instructions make 
it easy for anyone familiar with tools to erect an 
Aladdin. We guarantee safe arrival of complete 
materials and PAY THE FREIGHT to destination. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, win- 
dows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight 
pete to your station. Write nearest mill today 
or FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 200, 

The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, 


CC HO DE Pd 
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4829 ‘ 
4469 33) 
Painting Motif - 


No. 1527 


No. 4469. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Pajamas; convertible collar; 
long sleeves. Sizes small, me- 
dium and large. Medium size, 
36 to 88 bust, requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material or 
{4 yards of 40-inch material. 


Patterns may be 


























ei 4824 
4512 Emb. No, 1072 
Emb, No. 1528 s 


4511 
Emb., No. 1426 































No. 4796. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Negligee. Sizes small, medium 
and large. Medium size, 36 to 
388 bust, view A, 4% yards of 
40-inch material; view B, 2% 
yards of 40-inch material; 
marabou trimming, 3% yards. 


No. 4829, Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Chinese Coat. Sizes small, me- 
dium and large. Medium size, 
36 to 38 bust, requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Painting Motif No. 1527 may 
be used to provide color. 


No. 4511. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Step-In Chemise. Sizes 14 ta 
16 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 1% yards 36-inch; band, 
1% yards 4-inch; edging, 4% 
yards 1%4-inch. Embroidery 
No. 1426 may be used. 


No. 4824. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Bioomers; tied at sides. Sizes 
24 to 38 waist. Size 28, 1% 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Monogram for pocket may be 
worked in satin-stitch using 
Embroidery No. 1072. 


> bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 


No. 4512. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Decollette Step-In Chemise. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36, 1% yards of 
40-inch material; binding, *% 
yard of 40-inch. Appliqué 
No. 1528 suggested to trim. 
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4814 
View B 


Emb. No. 1377 





























aa 4808. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
amisole Skirt. Sizes 14 to 16 


years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 

ae with pleated inset, 

; aires 1% yards of 54-inch 

aterial. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4814. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Blouse; with square 
neckline. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
386 to 46 bust. Size 36, view 
A, in tunic length, with draped 
sleeve, requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 


No. 4808. Size 36, view B, 
with gathered drape at left 
side, requires 154 yards of 
36-inch or 40-inch material; 
camisole, 1 yard of 32-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 





—— 














No. 4814, view B, in short hip 
length, with gathered sleeve, 
requires 24% yards of 40-inch 
or 1% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial. Motif from Em- 
broidery No. 1377 may be 
worked in outline-stitch. 


No. 4813. Ladies’ and Misses’ 

Slip-On Blouse; with convert- 

ible collar ; set-in sleeves. Sizes 

14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. 

Size 36, 24% yards of 40-inch 

or 1% yards of 54-inch 
material. 
















/ 
y 4808 
View A 


No. 4817. Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Slip-On Blouse. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch. 
Embroidery No. 1543 in sin- 
gle-stitch may be used to dec- 
orate draped sleeves. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 








* Six Months Ago 
All I Got 
Was Sympathy” 


The personal story of a woman who was never 
really sick, yet always ailing, always too tired to 
enjoy life——-and how she made herself into a 
virile, vital being of super-health and strength, 


“<c HY Ruth, what in the world has 
happened to you?”’ 


Frances Knight hadn’t seen me 
for six months. We were chums until she 
married and moved away. At that time I 
was on the verge of a breakdown. All my 
friends felt sorry for me. I was always tired, 
always weary, always despondent. My nerves 
were worn to a ragged edge. My head ached, 
my back ached, every bone in my body seemed 
to ache. All I got was sympathy—and advice. 


Naturally I tried everything that sounded 
reasonable. I took tonics, pills and powders 
until I was a walking drug store. Still, at that, 
my entire physical condition was that of an old 
woman. ‘Though I was seldom really sick 
enough to call a physician, yet I was always so 
tired, so worn out. My face was drawn and hag- 
gard. My eyes became dull and sickly looking. 
My complexion was ‘‘pasty’’ and colorless. 


Then one day I heard someone refer to me 
as having ‘‘one foot in the grave!’” What a 
shock it was to hear that! How angry I felt! 


I decided then and there to find “‘the way 
out.”” How well I did can be seen by just 
looking at me. 


My secret is simply that of Annette Keller- 
mann’s methods! I read, in a magazine, of 
Annette Kellermann’s life—how she, who is 
called the world’s most perfectly formed 
woman, was once practically a cripple; puny, 
ailing, always sickly. 

The story of how she dragged herself out of 
misery and actually made of herself the lovely, 
healthy, beautiful woman she is, gave me new 
hope and new faith. I wrote to her for her 
book, ‘*The Body Beautiful’? which describes 
her methods. 


To that little book, I can truthfully say, I 
owe the wonderful health and exuberance of 
spirit that is mine today. 


And because I know that there are thousands of 
women who are now living as I did, because I know 
every one of them can actually be a mew woman, 
with health and beauty such as they never knew 
existed, I am glad to tell them about this simple way 
out of their troubles, 


Miss Kellermann is now anxious to give every 
woman the benefit of her simple 15-minute-a-day 
system and invites you to write a letter or mail the 
coupon below for her new book,‘*The Body Beauti- 
ful.’’ There is no charge or obligation. No salesman 
will bother you. The book will be sent free, if you 
will only write for it. And you can judge at your 
leisure whether or not you can afford to miss this 
opportunity to make a ‘‘new woman’”” of yourself, as 
over thirty thousand women have done. 


Just address Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 82 
225 West 39th St., New York City. . 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Dept. 82, 
225 West 39th St., New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann : 


Kindlysend me, entirely without cost, your new book 
‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I am particularly interested in 
0 Body Building O Weight Reducing 


Address .....++ 0066060008 ce0cesses 


City. ccecscccccccccccesces State sevecsesovcece 

















Call in your 
decorator about 


| ; MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Before you decide on any material or 
treatment for your walls, be sure to 
have your decorator show you the most 
beautiful range of Sanitas styles we’ve 
ever created, 


Sanitas is the original washable wall 
covering, made on cloth, with a ready- 
painted surface which can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth, 


Your decorator can supply any of the 
138 numbers in the Sanitas sample 
book, which he will show you on re- 
quest. 


There are Sanitas styles and finishes 
for every room in the house. 

To appreciate the beauty of 
Sanitas you must see it. Ask 
your decorator to call with 
the Sanitas sample book, or 


Write us for samples 
and descriptive booklet 





The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York 











By our exclusive pro- 

cess ANYONE can hand- 
color Valentine, Easter and 
other greeting cards to look 
like artists’ work. No talent 
needed. 6c to 12c profit on every 
ecard. Color $10 worth in few 
hours. 45,000 others making 
spare-time money coloring and 
selling our cards. 


Send $1.00 for OR Send for 
Trial Box FREE BOOK 
Contains Easter Showing complete 
cardstorcoloring; line. Gives color- 
instruction book, ing and selling 
brush,andcolors. instructions. Ex- 
You'll sell cards plains fully. No 

for $3 to #4. obligation. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 
121 La. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


G 


Simple 





it 
Five changes of 








light from construction 
“bright” to“out” | “4 Simply screw 
as easy as plug in socket 
turning down and insert 
a gas light | bulb 





Turn down your electric light 
Here is the ideal night baht: <7 perfect bathroom light; the 


indispensable nursery lixht 


ceded in every room. 


Lasts a 
life-time. Nothing to get out of order, ute light bills. 
S sid by electrical, hardware. drue and department stores. 
orice $125. WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_DIM-A-LITE 
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No. 4799. 


1% yards 
skirt and 


Size 10, 2 


of 36-inch. 


Emb. No. 1504 a 


4650 
Emb. No, 1546 








Girl’s Two- 
Piece Dress; 
straight skirt. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 10, blouse, 
of 54-inch; 
trimming, 1 
yard of 54-inch. 


No. 4800. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 4 to 14 years. 
yards of 36- 
inch; contrasting, % yard 
Trimming in 


buttonhole-stiteh from be a _ smart 





McCALL’S 


ae 


4650 4811 4805 4743 


No. 4680. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with applied trim- 
ming bands. Sizes 4 to 14 


years. Size 8, 4% yards 
of 40-inch material; 


contrasting bands, %& 
yard of 40-inch. 


two-piece 


FOR THE 
YOUNGER 
FASHIONABLES 
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No. 4659. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; pleated insets at 
sides. Sizes 6 to 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material; con- 
trasting, %% 

36-inch. 


yard of 


No. 4650. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with jacket. Sizes 
4 to 14 years. Size 10, 2 
yards of 54-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1546 would 


touch de- 










Embroidery No. 1504. 


veloped in cross-stitch. 


4743 


No. 4805, Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 2% yards of 36- 
inch; collar, 54 yard of 
36-inch. Motif in darning- 
stitch may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1496. 


No. 4743. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; long set-in sleeves. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 1% yards 
of 54-inch material; 
contrasting collar, 4 
yard of 36-inch. 


No. 4811. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; two-piece skirt. 

Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 

10, waist, % yard of 36- 

inch; skirt, collar and 

cuff trimming, 1% yards 
of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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SCHOOLGIRL 
FASHIONS SMART 
YET PRACTICAL 


of Culture 


ULTURED people are kind, 
thoughtful, deliberate. They 
think of the future. 


They plan carefully, act logically, 
refusing to be moved .by emotion 
or tradition. 


| They wish to show respect for the 
deceased, not merely gaudy tribute. 
They wish to know in the long 
yerurs to come that their sorrow 
will not be exaggerated by regret, 
that their loneliness may not carry 
the burden of remorse. ° 


In a word, they wish protection for 
the remains—positive, permanent 
protection—for the loved one. 





Therefore it is a definite mark of 

our cultural development that so 

miny thousands of people today 

are taking advantage of the fact 
that such protection is available in 
the Clark Grave Vault. 


And the continuous impressive in- 
crease in the use of the Clark is 
proof of the fact that it does give ° 
this protection. 


In more than a quarter of a cen 
tury no Clark Grave Vault has ever 
been known to fail. It protects 
because it is built according to an 
immutable law of Nature. 


And it is permanent because it has 
been so carefully planned to resist 
the elements. Being made of metal 
it is not porous. It is constructed 
throughout of Keystone . copper 
steel, or Armco Iron, 12 gauge, 
with a plating of pure cadmium 
on the higher priced vaults (ap 
plied by the Udylite Process, ex 
clusive to this vau!t). 


a 








Science knows no greater resistance 
to rust than is found in this vault. 





3 4 4726 4679 4731 4728 4811 43810 
Leading funeral directors gladly 


recommend the Clark Grave Vault, 
and give with each one a 50 year 
guaranty. 


No. 4726. Child’s Dress 

with Bloomers. Sizes 2 to 

: § years. Size 8 requires 

‘ 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial; contrasting collar, 

cuff- and knee-bands, *% 
yard of 86-inch. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


No. 4728. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4679. Girl’s Slip-On 

Dress; closing at shoul- Dress; with pleated in- 

der. Sizes 4 to 14 years. — sets at sides. Sizes 4 to 14 

Size 10 requires 1% yards years. Size 8 requires 2%4 

of 36-ineh material; con- yards of 32-inch; con- 

trasting yoke and sleeves, _trasting collar, 4% yard 
Y% yard 36-inch. of 36-inch. 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


+3 RE RIMERE RS 


No. 4731. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4810. Girl’s Slip-On 
Dress; with shirrings at Dress; long set-in sleeves ; 


front; closing at center turn-over collar. Sizes 6 ? j } 
back. Sizes 4 to 14 years. to 14 years. Size 10, 1% , Cf ( y) 


Size 10 requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch or 40- 
inch material. 


yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, *& yard 
of 40-inch. 








p-On No. 4811. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4747. Girl’s Slip-On No. 4753. Misses’ an d \ 
skirt. Dress; two-piece skirt Dress; with circular Juniors’ Dress ; with 7 aE a 
Size pleated at front. Sizes 6 flounces. Sizes 4 to 14 jacket front. Sizes 12 to t SN ZLWY GRAVE VAULT 
f 36- to i4 years, Size 10 re- years. Size 10, 1¥Y yards 20 years. Size 12 requires 
and quires 1% yards of 54- of 36-inch material; con- 2% yards of 54-inch ma- Tole tends masts ie oe very genuine 
- . . al « ie a iva . sa ns o 
yards inch material ; contrast-  trasting flounces an d_ terial; underwaist, 3 ideaiiivieg te poe A atch td 
ing, Ye yard of 36-inch. baids, 1% yards 36-inch. yard of 36- or 40-inch. 4753 you see this mark, the vault is not a 
- oe Clark. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCell Co., 226 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 














In the French ACanner 


(PERIOD OF LOUIS xv) 

Ivers & Pond designers have created 
this charming grand—our smallest. 
Its graceful lines and delicate carving 
—all hand work in rich mahogany, 
make it an art object worthy of a col- 
lector’s pride—and better still, a jewel 
case fit forthe musical treasure it holds. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the fine traditions of old time | 
Boston Piano building with the most advanced | 


scientific ideas. Built as from the first, in but 
one quality—the best—by the same interests, 
with the same artistic ideals, they are used in 
over 600 institutions and 75,000 homes. 

A new catalogue showing latest style ten- 
dencies in Uprights, Grands and Players 
mailed on request. 


| How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct from 
the factory on approval. The piano must please 
or it returns at our expense for Railroad freights. 
Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

| Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
Name 


information to buyers. 
2 Address ad 


DEN EPISODES FROM REAL LIFE J 











Even though you 
do not live one 
hundred miles 


from a railroad! 





A mother writes:— “We live 100 
miles from the railroad with only 
one doctor who is often away. 
When my baby had whooping 
cough we melted several Luden’s 
in hot water. It relieved the cough- 
ing and loosened his chest so he 
could breathe easily.” 

(Original letter on file) 


When children have coughs, colds, 
croup and similar afflictions of the 
nose, throat and chest, the exclusive 
Luden menthol blend brings quick 
relief. And there is nothingin Luden’s 
to upset children’s stomachs. 


In the yellow package—everywhere, 
MENTHOL 
LuDEN’s COUGH DROPS 5/ 


Amazing low prices on quality chicks. Backed 
by Missouri's greatest Trapnest Breeding Farm 
with official records up to 318 eggs. State Ac 
cred ted. 12 varieties Bie catalog free. BOOTH POULTRY 
FARMS, Bux 751, CLINTON, MO. 















DISTINCTIVE STITCHES 


FOR SMARTNESS 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 




















mb. No. 1558 

























The orange, wine 
purples and blues of 
the graceful fruit mo- 
tif, No. 1558, combine 
for a stunning effect 
on Dress No. 4754 
which comes in 7 sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Design best 
developed in chenille, 
embroidery wool or 
medium silk floss. 









4791 
Emb. No. 1563 


4814 
Monotones or peasant Emb, No. 1563 
coloring are equally at- 
tractive developing de- 
sign, No. 1563, shown on 
Dress No. 4791, in sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. 


The delightful bouquet 
on Blouse No. 4814 (in 
14 to 16, 36 to 46 e 
bust), is from design 
No. 1568, 


sizes 


















VAT 


4758 Emb. No. 1565 


Done in gay colors 
the conventional motif 
No. 1565 gives Dress 
No. 4758 (sizes 14 to 


18 years, 36 to 44 
bust) a suggestion of 
the peasant mode. 


Wools or chenille 
bring out its charm 
with stunning smart- 
ness that will please 
the up-to-date woman, 
who recognizes the 
dignity of this beauti- 
ful design. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 87th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 
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ye the first thing a man notices 
about a woman is her hair. It is, 
indeed, as much discussed these days as 
prohibition! And as heatedly! But Nor 
unfavorably unless it is DULL and LIFELEss, 

One remembers, too, that all the great 
beauties of history were extolled for the 
loveliness of their lustrous tresses. 

Helen of Troy, Cleopatra, Ninon, 
Sap _ to say nothing of the Lady 
Gediva 

And most of them had reddish tints 
imprisoned within those silken tresses. 

Certainly one never hears them de. 
scribed as drab or sandy blondes! 

For these women knew the value of 
gleaming tresses, and one may be sure that 
if they hadn’t come by them naturally, 
they would have quickly acquired them, 
— they found how unfailing was their 


arm. 
Golden Glint is the magic shampoo word 
of our day for the woman who a . 
charm 25¢ a package at drug or toilet go 
prensa <h en * * * J. W. Kost Co., 


638A Rainier Ave., Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 


| a Bea Nurse 
~~ Eee 


Every woman shouldlearn. We train 
: inners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading Chi- 
indorsed by physicians. 















cago System. 
Established 27 years. 

Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog an 
Sample LessonF es with FREE details 
of FREE 


‘oney-back Guarantee and 
NURSE'‘S EQUIPMENT. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 92 
421 South Ashland Bou evard, Chicage 





-Become 
Independent 




























To uaint every needleworker 
with the unusual values we give, we 
will send postpaid for only 10c (sil- 
ver or stamps), all of the following: 


sign on extra 
9 colors Collingbourne’s - 
pe yee 1 silk floss. 
- embroidery hoops. 
=] Wocy fish ‘ring foe’ bolder. 
Cllinghowene’r 2o"-Provt 
Six-Strand 
Artificial Silk Y 
has the beautiful finish and 
sheen of silk. Send today. (6) 
Virginia Snow, Dept.261 Elgin,|ii, 








DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
, EYELASHES and BROWS 
. INSTANTLY,makes them appeet 

» naturally dark, long and Iyxurie 


ant. Adds wonderful charm, u 
; and expression to any face. jovely 
> barmle ay eed b millions of “iH 
= women. orm _or wa! - 

uid, BLACK or BROWN, 75¢ at your 
| dealer's or direct postpaid. 
|” MAYDELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





















The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk , 


Milk 

{ and Food 
For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 




















Tea Room ManagersWanted 


UNDREDS of new tea rooms, cafeterias, Junch 
H rooms, motor inns, now opening every week We 







4 hi bs 
b 
oe PLE BOOK 
jay 


tem po" ini or 
Sonch with be opportunities, Bend f 
“Pouring Tea Por Profit.’ Write tod ; 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 








Dept. AC-5051 Washington, D. Cc 
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Home 


Week 


We train 


ysicians. 


ning 

55 years 
ani 

E details 

d FREE 


Chicage 
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It ghstens. 


Ir 1sn’r a task to keep the toilet 
bowl as clean, white and shining 
as new. It’s easy to remove 
those unsightly stains, marks 
and incrustations. Use Sani- 
Flush. See the bowl glisten 
with cleanliness ! 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That’s all. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

And Sani-F lush really cleans. 
Gets down into the hidden trap 
where a brush never can reach. 
Banishes foul odors too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
It’s an easy, pleasant task to 
use Sani-Flush. Saves time. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom 
always. 

Buy Sani-F lush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store; or send 25c 
for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


CleansCloset Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hyerentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 












Women wanted everywhere Alberta Vauohn, 


tofillopeningsinournational Star of F. B. 0.’ 

organization as cialists in Marcel * The Nicacdaices?” 
aving, Hair Cutting ane other hair says. home 

frestme nts. No Fs ge us experience 9; 
ecessary. We teach you quickly by Ful 

mail furnish jolted 8 and 

give you Authorized Di plom 


Hair Waving Outfit FREE 
Complete Professi E. Gives real pro- 


Outfit ab RE! 
Sessional waves. Write today for Free Book eae this 
wonderful new way to earn a handsome income in spare 














™*: BEAUTY ARTS SOCIETY, Dept. 62 
Ninth & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Offer ‘3 


$822 a Day, 


Write quick for new proposition. We 
offer $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach, for demonstrating and taking 

orders for Comer All- Weather . 
Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 








Earn $50 to $75 aWeek 


aa while zoe learn in spare time. — 
Bleach." Wav: es, 
Man assage, “beak 
ized By loma—! 

experience pecosser?. GET 
OrientalSystem. ‘of Beauty Culture 
Dept. 332 1548 Belm Ave, Chi 


ete. eal. 
. No 





For Hanging Pictures 

and All Wall Decorations 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
__ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 














1927 













DEMURE LITTLE FROCKS 
FOR CHILD CHARM 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 

















































For Your Spring 
Wardrobe ~ 


Let These Free Samples 
Introduce You to Delight- 
ful Fast Color Fabrics. 


Sparkling colors that defy rubbing 
and tubbing—modish patterns so 
truly French—here are just the fabrics 
you will want when you see the 30 free 


samples of 
GENUINE 













Dainty simplicity and quaintness 
are the keynotes of the youthful mode 
and the little frock No. 4702 shown 
above is correct for the young person 
who selects it for play hours. Lazy- 
daisy-, buttonhole-, running-stitch and 
French knots in orange and delft-blue 
develop the pattern on pockets and the 
trellis. 


Color, which plays so important a 
part in adult dress, is doubly im- 
portant to child charm, and the dainty 
blue frock No. 4701 with coral, delft- 
blue and cream embroidered motif 
realizes this fact of style. The tiny 
skirt and sleeves are adaptations of 
an older mode for youthful winsome- 
ness and charm. 



















Child’s Dress 
Bloomers, No. 4702, in 
4 sizes, 2 to 8 years. 

With Emb. Design 






and 


(] > ; 
Child’s Slip-On 
Dress No. 4701, 
with Emb. De- 
sign. In 4 sizes, 2 
to 6 years. 























































Dress No. 4821 with Emb. Design 


This little girl’s slip-on dress No. 4821 
comes in 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years. A lovely 
effect is produced by using delicate lav- 
ender material, while lazy-daisy-, French 
knots and straight-stitch in lavender of 
a deeper shade and rose are used. 


Suit No. 4820 with Emb. Design 


Like sister’s dress only with the manly 
touch in collar, button-on trousers and 
modified embroidered motif is No. 4820 
which comes in 3 sizes, 2 to 5 years. Of 
course it is made of the same material 
as sister’s and has the same embroidery. 





ts, Etc. 

gi in script lettering, including two 
ge of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
$1.00 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 
Cc. OTT ENGRAVING Co. 1040 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., 














Peter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs and suit- 
ings with the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, are modest in cost, but rich 
in beauty and wear, and each bears 
the absolute guarantee stated in the 
coupon below. On sale at reliable 
dealers. 

Send this coupon—or just write your 
name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan— and we 
will send you, free, the “‘Peter Pan 
Sampler” of 30 beautiful samples. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
42-A White Street, N. Y. 































Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 

Name. 

Street Address or P. O. Box 

City and State. 

Dealer’s Name. 





pe Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?___ 









“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 





































PERFECT HEMSTITCHING AND 
PICOTING ATTA\ PRICE $1.00 


Money back guarantee Greatest invention known 
for the housewife. Fits all sewing machines. Pays 
for itself im ten minutes time Hemstitching as 
beautiful as done by $275.00 machine Pay post- 
man $1.00 Five days free tnal, Money back if 
bot satished. 


Hemstitcher Co., Dept. 12, Fort Worth, Texas 





ur clothes 
7) you, “She' ses sbeautitil® co r ‘She's 
ol -fashioned. we? = ‘8 clever. Now 












PRISE 
SURFER 


make 
= ake you oul tet ime 


Pty aS Builetaloo ‘Two Working 


Be Systheneity a Earn 
Money as ) eemaang ye mh 


of 15 and 60—can 
read a and write plain n Boafieh—it you want to 
a fashionably gowned woman or earn, a Lip 
income clip coupe on Sor may Free Boo 
PROO: jo ob! ligation. Get fe now. 


If you're between 










The Fi 
Dept. 216, 45 
Send “Pash 
pope f foil "parGeulars Proe tent “Past Secreta 
Name.....-+0++ 








“Please specify whether Mrs. or Biss, 


address. 
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) JUST PASTED IN PLACE (¢ |[~ 1. 
THEN VARNISHED | 





ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 








A Sure Way To : 
End Dandruff | 


There is one sure way that never fails to 


ugnatciraenannaasesrnagaansy 


“Let's have a Party’! 


“St. Valentine’s Day i is almost here— . gil ¥ # ao ee my = remove dandruff completely, and that is 





to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- : 
tirely. To do this, just apply alittle Liquid 
Arvon at night before retiring; use enough 
to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 
with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your = 
syd Cale Modalities dandruff will be gone, and two or three = 
LENE COROT ECR TINS more applications will completely dissolve 

No, 1062. and entirely destroy every single sign and = 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff = 
you may have. : 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp = 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, = 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
= dred times better. 


let’s' have a party. We can plan it 
completely right out of the new 
Dennison Party Magazine.” 

Invitations — decorations — costumes 
—amusing new games and stunts— 
attractive table appointments —cun- 
ning favors and prizes—appropriate 
refreshments! It’s. such fun and so 
easy to get up a party now because 
this new kind of magazine is published 


sunnnian 






enter 


six times a year and each issue is ILHOUETTES, paaie with || Youean get Liquid Arvon at any drug sore, 
acke i > ide > eres OTe arents are =: and a four ounce bottle is all you will need, = 
packed with clever new ideas. The our great grandparents, are |= Site sagas sansa iw. sever 






still regarded as an ideal decorative been known to fail. 
touch by modern home makers, The 
old-fashioned gentleman and lady 
at left are Art Color Medallions 
No. 1562, which when pasted on 
and varnished, give the effect of 
being painted on the parchment. 
Just the bit of charm and dignity 
an up-to-date woman wants for 
iaileiaa, shades and other articles. — It’s EASY 
l‘ramed as pictures they are stun- | 9M Y) ; ~ to drp eR RY {1A} 
ning! Adapted to 1 pair 334 x 5: | ; {Rs 

| SY Rages and glassware 


Dept. 3-B, Framingham, Mass. and 2 pairs 17g x 27s inches, 


1 enclose 20 cents. Please send me the newest | FS ; r 
ivsue of The Party Magazine. * D- BIRD 


Dennison Party Magazine 

is the successor to the well known Dennison 
party books. The first issue—just out— has 
suggestions for the early spring holidays, but 
its btimful of ideas that will help’ you -plan 
any kind of party any time. 

Get a copy today—it is on sale at stationers, 
department stores, and many drug stores, or 
send 20 cents with the coupon below for a 
copy by mail postpaid. 











ACCCMMMALERES SUTHUTHTENAEUUHUL 


LIQUID ARVON 

















Bae tee 








Name. to Use 
” paeana Se ATEA 1 WELS 


Housewives need these labor savers 
Snow-white, durable, scientifically pro- 
cessed by exclusive methods to 100% 
lintless absorbency! ‘Red Birds” really 





(Why not let us include some of the other fam- 
ous Dennison booklets?) Check those you want 
and enclose 10 cents for eac 

.« Crepe Paper Costumes .....Sealing Wax Craft 
















hes Paper Flowers © ..... Weaving Paper Rone dry dishes, hot or cold, with magic ease. 
.. Table Decorations and Favors | Size 27x28 in., neatly boxed. An ideal 
eee: Decorating Halls and Booths “e gift! Embroidered in red with any name 





or initials specified. Insured and post- 
paid anywhere in U. S. $3 per doz. (Chk., 
draft, M. O.) Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPOKANE TOILET SUPPLY CO. 
Towel Specialists Since ’89. 
625 Erie St. Si 


MOTHERS -TO-BE and 
f MOTHERS of New Babies 


Write for the Stoty at KIDDIE-KOOP, the original 
reen-side crib of\triple use —dainty bassinet, service 

able crib, aturd playpen, ‘Acquaint 

yourself ‘with the, exclusive features 

of this RM. nursery article; then 

ask dealer for demonstration. Your > 

prudent judgment will convince you of 

the real economy of this 3-in-1 

























KIDDIE-k OOP keeps baby contented 
and safe; discoyrages un- 

wholesome fondling: re- 
lieves mother-worry. 
Literature sent 

in plain envel- 


1 with e “4 : 
opetw name 
SPTiccal dealers Ww 


& FANCY WEAR pO 


1000 LATEST IDEAS 
AND DESIGNS 


| 
ART NEEDLEWORK, gKS 





. M, Trimbie 

fz. Co. Dept Just send your name and ad- 
1600, 404. Cen- ie dress for our newSpring Book 
tral Ave Roch of Art Needlework and Fancy 
este 


Ales san" 
pathinett e 


Kip ise 


The Bas sitet 
Modern p Play pen 
} Tookfor Name Plate. RI] i 


Wear, beaut afally. illustrated 
in colors. We 
clude a Free Gopy of 
page Annual F 
- These books ~ tA fate 
est in things easy to em- 
broider, as well as many 
unique ready-made and em- 
broidered articles for your 
home, yourself and children. 
Color charts given with stam ar- 
ticles. Herrs quality 
merchandise are known for theirleader- 
ge. b. Postage on on ali articles is Eeoete 
by us. FREE books— 
Frederick Herrschner, Inc. ( oS 1899) 
6606 S. Ashland Ave., Dept. F, C 


IRL FRECKLES 


wtih, «at knit copper sponge | Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
ball, instantly cleans pots and pans. . Safely and Surely and Have 


Can't rust. Can't splinter or prick fingers. Art oo — a Beautiful Complexion With 


Save soap, time and labor 
10c Sa 4 . tment stores, a . , ’ : . P meer ee 
ee eee _—— On dinitna room or breakfast room furniture a hand painted fruit motif is 0 | HINE 
i not only smartly stylish, but gives the room the bit of color it may need. Art 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F'R’S, Orange, N. J., U.S.A. | ! 
fi Color Medallion 156i looks handpainted after you merely paste it in place and OUBLE STRENGTH 
| 
} 





































) 
varnish it, Rich naturalistic fruit colors—reds, yellows, blues and purples—tone MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD BY DRUG 
i see : we ge j . Sar : a aa 7 | AND DEPARTMENT STORES SVERYWH 
in giving an impression of harmony. Adapted to 2 large medallions 4% % 8% Cut cat thie kd end cand & wis ede name and 
inches; 1 long medallion 1% a2 9 inches; 4 medium size, 1% x 6 inches; and 2 Cut out pares Speen Matippaperth don of the new 


pairs small size about 2 x 4% inches. The basket of fruit and clusters are 
perfectly adapted in shape to modern dining room sets, 


ye 


QUEEN MARIE 
FACETED 
PANSY JEWEL 
. -_ APR TE with a ones of the chain and directions for 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by 1 mail, postage prepaid, from | making 


926 CAPITOL SANDY The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 112. | ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTERST., BOSTON, MASS. 


u 
SCHOOL, Dove, 28- 3 é si Penna Ave. N. W. , Washington, D. 


kitchen into a small Can 
m the first ae 
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NEW ART MEDALLIONS pag meeps 
IN LOVELY COLORS YOURS —For your OWN 


use—your OWN tests— 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL your OWN comparison of 
beauty and value. 


A.B. C. FABRICS 


IX all the charming shades, colors, patterns 
that style demands. The favorite of fash- 
ionable women, for morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning; for negligee, nightgowns, pajamas, bath 
and beach wraps; underthings, knickers, ten- 
nisand other sportswear; for children’s wear, 
party, evening, dance, school, play; for fancy 
costumes, draperies, millinery, scarfs, linings; 
and every use where silky sheen, richness, 
beauty, and dependability earn preference. 


Get This Clearly 
The silk in A. B. C, is real silk from silk 
worms; enhanced and fortified by an almost 
















Flowing. Non-creasing. Your skin “loves 

its touch.” Soft as rose petals. 
A.B.C. RAYSLIP 

| (with the name on selvage of every yard) 

More substantial: More opaque, also in 
supreme degree has the “‘glide and siippi- 
ness” required by best dressed’ women for 
slips, 

A.B.C, WASHABLE PRINTS 
(with the name on selvage of every yard) 

The new sensation. The wonder fabric. 
The favorite of fastidious, fashionable 


to invisible filament from the cotton boll by 
38 —i poo = Cc. em spinning, vy eed 
n= ° and selection; giving double wear and double 
1id That quaint curly- head strength without detracting from the rich- 
gh = f ‘ ness, glow, sheen, drape “‘action,”’ exquisite 
tly = loved the same things boys like today. beauty and fineness of the silk. That is the 

: Delicious Smith Brothers’ Cough A. B. C. method. It is ours. Nobody can 

for inst: 1 To hi im duplicate it. For your own sake do not let 
yur = Drops, or instance. 10 him, a very anyone confuse A. B. C. with any mere com- 
ree = manly bit of candy. But mothers bination of ordinary cotton and some silk, 
lve : value them as safe pure protection ‘or cotton and rayon or mercerized. No 
nd = against dangerous coughs and colds rayon or substitute for silk is used in A. B.C. 
uff : ye es A.B.C. PLAIN 
Two kinds: S-B and Menthol. | (with the name on selvage of every yard) 


alp = 

jus, = 

~ SMITH Ps e 
| &£ NTO every artistic home comes 

ed: BRO I HERS the graceful ship—in pictures. 


ver: in models—and now as a stunning 
Art Color Medallion, No. 1564. Red 
sails with white insignia against a 
dark blue sky—this stately galleon 
| makes a beautiful decoration for 











ut 





anneeens SITTUTETENIAL 


nina a ARE i ailliie en pee Art Color | dressers. In all the gorgeous colors, lights, 
be NES, bookcov ers, waste baskets eal | en” apa deta” ee 
: ete. On lampshades with the light Sggee op | effects demanded by the exclusive and 
i . No. 1564 | critical women. The cost of making and 





shining through its red sails, it is 
| particularly lovely. Adapted to 2 
| medallions 434 x 6 inches and 
measuring 234 x 3% inches. 


material back if A.B.C. PRINTS fade. 
Accept No Substitute for A. B.C. 


Refuse imitations. Jnsiaf: on genuine 
A. B.C. If your dealer carinot supply you 
we will make it easy to get the genuine if 
you fill in and mail this coupon, 


sian qe High School ., Mail Coupon for 50'FREE Samples 













































aa ae ee ee ey a ce ee pee ce me ae ee ee 
OF ee anf Course in | Mail to ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. | 
= ay | 45 White Street, New York City l 
2 Years ] Be sure to give complete information | 
This simplified, complete High School Nee Bie le Ri aOR POE | 
Course—specially prepared for home study | My Address: ° - | 

by leading professors—meets all require- | Ce ees eT te ae ee oe 
ments for entrance to college, business, and | jc) re bas Se ee State:......-----20-0---2- | 
20 Oth er leading professions. | My Retailer is: - | 

Over 200 noted E: . Bus- ‘ ° 

ourses inoeniton, and lidatarens Raion | His Address: -..--------------2-20--0-n-nneoeeeennnnes I 
aes the special instruction | Does he sell A. B. C. Materials ?_...........-...-----« | 


which you n eed for success. No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can’t hope 
te succeed without specialized a a 
us give you the practical training you 
American School 
Orexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Dept. H-260, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
Ln 2 ae 2 ss 6 7 | ee ee 
* American School, Dept H- 260, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 


BUNIONS 


Quick, saferelieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 






































how you will hel wi in that line. Put one on—the 
= — ee Zino-pads Jota te goat 
Building Contract G 1 Education 
essaad Automobile Engineer Lawyer bi 
ame Civil Engineer Mach. Shop Practice Its the 
onal ae Steam Encineer | 
jusiness MACOF = —=e cence! eam Engineer 
C. P. A. & Audit Sm 
esoead Bookkeeper «sf sna Surveyor ‘A Mapoine artest 
Draft &Designer _...... High Schoo! Graduate Dress | 
Name........ | 
nate a of the 






Season 


“I’ve never had so many 
compliments about any dress 
as I’ve had about thisone. My 
friends all say it is the smart- 
est dress of the season, ‘They 
just can’t believe I ge? it 
myself for only $9.6 




















Art Color Pretty dresses like this 
of Medallions a. 3 o canes 

e, no eGoality Ta d = , 
ard fre saedoen: an ie yet No. 1556 of women, who have learned 


igns and sor" reins © 8 only 


ooked Fug Gest, 2 at home through the Wo- 
arn. 1b¢ De 


man’s Institute to make 
smatt, can ania 


£2 pA nahn for 
FRE KLET 


"f ea eee een ee NN Free Booklet which tells 
what the Woman’s Institute 
has done for 230,000 other 





oz. in 2 m2 07 Mills, 
Siren also want O55 

eauerpies ot niteing 
sre oo” 


~ G) 











Delicate colors must be chosen for the nursery which makes a background women end  sitle am i 
for the dainty tyrant who reigns there, Painted furniture of ivory or soft green, and prettier clothes, and earn 
blucs or rose may be selected and a touch of individuality is a quaint Kate $20 to $40 py a 
RUG Greenaway motif, Art Color Mcdallion No, 1556. Rose tree, blue bird, a little girl pear? einem: “| 
ERE. in peach and a boy in lavender are seen against a back ground of delicate green, Dept. 3-P, Seranton, Penns. | 
e and while the whole medallion is bounded by. a blue-green ribbon. Paste in place, Without ‘eset ers witli, dicen aehdl tae 
P new 8 varnish and they lool: handpainted on furniture. On lamp-shades and candle | copy, of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me | 
a Loveliness | shields, boxes, trays, ete., they are equally charming. Adapted to 2 large medal- | att ‘saitece Samia _— ieee e | 
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| WITH YOUR NEEDLE 
AND YOUR BRUSH 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


Patchwork motif 
No. 1421 


LAAs 


CASTORIA 


MOTHER:-Fletcher’s Castoria is especially prepared to 


No. 1508 
Quilted 
pillows. 








relieve Infants in arms and Children all ages of 
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Feet Free from Aches | 
—from pains and tiredness in 10 minutes, when this 
orthopedic band is worn. Free if it fails 
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1. At this forward arch first 2. A light super-elastic band 3. You walk, dance, wear the 
jook for the cause of pain. A of scientific design and ten- stylish shoes. Soon feet tif 
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i SIMPLICITY AND CHARM 
IN SMART LINENS 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


O28: 





A smart luncheon set 
with motif 1553. 





EAUTIFUL reflect the 


linens 


taste of the hostess, and for an 
informal luncheon she selects center- 
piece, place-mats and napkins with 
colorful motifs. Design 1553 smartly 
developed in peasant colors will make 
her table charmingly festive. 











is 15538. 
square. 


A colorful 
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motif 
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For the buffet, the host- 
ess prefers simple decora- 
tions which makes the 
selection of linens even 
more exacting. They must 
be beautiful, but not too 
formal. Particularly smart 
is the three piece set, de- 
sign 1482. The cut work 
motif looks intricate but 
is quite simple to make. 





Cut-work motif 1482 
for buffet set. 
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To harmonize with 
her buffet set the dis- 
criminating woman 
has a table cover of 
the same design. Mo- 
tif 1481 matches No. 
1482 and is adapted { 
to a 35-inch or 52- | 
inch square. The charm 
of this cover lies in 
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the beautiful sym- 
metry of its corner 
cut-work and connect- 
mg scallops, 
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Table cover motif 1481. 





or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
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The New Style 


In Face 


THE style in face powder has changed. 
Smart New York women no longer use 
powder to cover the skin like a paint; they 
use a powder that improves the natural life- 
like beauty of their skin without showing 
conspicuously as make-up. 

La-May (French, Poudre L’Amé) set this 
new style. La-May is different because it 
does not give the opaque appearance of the 
old-fashioned heavy powders. You cannot tell 
it from ordinary powder except that it goes 
on smoother and looks so much better. It 
gives a natural beauty you cannot detect from 
a youthful, naturally pretty complexion. It 
leaves no suggestion of make-up. The dif- 
ference between this new style transparent 
La-May and the ordinary old-style opaque 
powders is that the opaque powders paint the 
skin, hiding the natural life-like glow of the 
complexion. The average old-style powder 
gives a corpse-like appearance instead ot a 
fresh, healthy, natural tone. La-May 
meets all the requirements of a 
perfect face powder but also 
increases the natural 
life-like glow of 
your skin. 





Beautiful Blue Enamel 
___ ‘Will NeverTarnish __/ e.- é 


VaudevilleActs 


Dialogs, Monologs, 
dies How to Stage a Play 


Musical Comedies L AYS 
vues, Min- 


and Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 36 CHICAGO 





























Powder 


La-May is made by a secret formula; it con- 
tains only the finest and purest ingredients that 
doctors and skin specialists prescribe as a beauty 
medicine for your skin, to refine the texture of 
your skin pol to prevent enlarged pores, black- 
heads and irritations, Over a million of our 
most intelligent American women are praising 
La-May; they say it keeps the skin young, stays 
on longer and looks better than any other powder. 

When you ask for your package of La-May be 
wise enough to refuse substitutes. La-May is 
sold by first-class dealers everywhere at one 
dollar—in White, Flesh, Brunette and Tan, You 
can get a large trial size for only thirty-five cents. 
Remember, Five Thousand Dollars Reward is 
offered anybody who can buy a better, a finer, 
a purer or a safer powder than La-May any- 

«where at any price, even at Five Dollars a box. 
If you want to try La-May--if you want a per- 
fect Loose Powder Vanity filled with this pure 
La-May—read the special offer printed below. 


Loose Powder Vanity At Half Price 


Every girl that sees this wonderful new La-May Sport 
Vanity for loose powder wants one. That’s why it is used 
by more women than any other Vanity sold in America. 
{It is not only charming in appearance but delightfully, 
perfectly convenient. Every time you open the box you 
find just enough powder on your puff. No spiiling—no 
breaking and crumbling—no glue or plaster of paris as 
in a compact. This vanity is very thin, dainty in size 
(two and one half inches in diameter) made in lustrous 
blue enamel with mirror and holds a thick, soft, wool puff. 
You easily refill it with powder 6: lifting out the sifter 
tray. These La-May Sport Vanities were made to sell 
in the stores for fifty cents, but to get you to try 
La-May Face Powder we will _send one to you filled 
with La-May in White, Flesh, Brunette or Tan for half 
price, twenty-five cents. But you must use the coupon 
below and send it to us with a twenty-five cent piece 
(not stamps). Only one to a person. 
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Most Profitable pure bred 
Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 
at reduced prices. 34th year. Largest plant. 
Fine valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
vs R. F. Neubert Co., Box 863, Mankato, Minn. 
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Materials, 
Plan-Cut, 


$1795 


100 Home Plans 
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Through the Savings of Machine Sawing! 


By the Gordon- Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, cut and notch the 
lumber according to specially drawn plans, by power-driven saws at the 
mill. Carpenters start framing and nailing at once. You save as much as 
30% on labor, the costliest item in home-building. And machine-accure”” - 
insures the tightest, staunchest type of construction! a 88S -seeeeeeeesseesesaetners 

We supply complete plans, drawn by skilled architects, There are over 100 Write or Mail Coupon for Book 
charming designs. Many built-in convenience features to lighten housework. Gord Vv . 

One guaranteed price covers all materials according to specifications. No ordon-Van Tine Co., 
extras. No waste lumber. Plans conform to all city building codes. 903 Case Street, 
Davenport, Iowa 


Buy Direct-From-Mill— Highest Quality P 
_ Wholesale Prices We furnish only highest This 140- 
Bigvolume, the use of pow- quality material—backed by Page Book 
er-driven machines, operat- our twenty year satisfaction 
ing on one small profit, give guarantee. 200,000 pleased Shows photos, 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Please send me Catalogs. 
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LTHOUGH this page is all true, it has 
A“ thing in common with fiction: it 
writes itself as novels often do. Over 
and over I plan it a certain way, then along 
comes a letter which fascinates me and be- 
cause it does, I hope it will interest others. 
And so my carefully prepared program goes 
into a file. 

Today’s page was to have been devoted to 
that practical subject, the family budget. Ob- 
viously, the wife who can allot the family 
income successfully has eliminated an impor- 
tant source of discontent from her experience. 
But I found in my mail one of the unique 
letters which insists upon making a place for 
itself, no matter what substantial stuff it pushes 
out of this column. Perhaps the following may 
seem trivial to some of the worried women 
who turn to this page because, as one of them 
writes: “It has helped me to endure the un- 
bearable and to find at last a genuine satis- 
faction in a life which has been crowded with 
disillusionments.” 

Sometimes I wonder if a few of the grieving 
souls are not letting their troubles matter 
too much. “Step lightly! Eat lightly! Think 
lightly !” advises a psychologist, a woman who 
knows the needs of her sex. 

Well, most of us are eating lightly enough, 
goodness knows. For fashion’s sake we en- 
thusiastically and successfully curb our appe- 
tites and reduce our weights. And it occurs 
to me that those of us who take our feelings too heavily 
might control our emotions and reduce vur worries if we would 
employ only a fraction of the persistence we give to dieting. 

But it takes a certain spirit to do this, something of the 
light attitude toward self which is betrayed in the following 
confession of a homely girl. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: There. are hundreds of girls who 
could answer to the description of myself, if they would 
take stock and admit it. In time, that is. It took years for 
me to become convinced that I am not one bit good-looking 
and can’t be made so. 

My legs remind me of two long rake handles. My arms 
would make a million dollar evening dress look ridiculous. 
My face wears the “tired look” featured in patent medicine 
ads, and can be complimented only as “good and intelligent.” 
My mouth only stays closed by concentration of my mind. 

Sometimes I succeed in forgetting these sorrows. It can 
be done unless I happen into one of those over-mirrored 
dressing-rooms in which department stores specialize. Often 
I’ve thought of suggesting that the shops set aside a room 
for girls of my type, a room not well-lighted and with a 
single mirror so that it would not be possible to get more 
than one view of oneself at a time. I’ve turned down many 
an impulse to buy lovely clothes because I caught sight of 
myself and thought, “Oh, what’s the use!” 

Yes, as you've suspected, | have a few things to rejoice 
abeut. I have my share of brains. (Probably if I hadn’t, I 
would be sure I was all right). I enjoy music and art and 
“the better things” that are designed to make life seem 
worth while. Intelligentsia stuff, you know. 

Most everybody likes me. I’m the kind they tell first when 
an engagement is to be announced. Old people visit me be- 
cause I’m always smiling. (No wonder, when I can’t keep 
my mouth shut anyway). 

I'm that dependable type so desirable in an office, not 
likely to upset the curriculum, not likely to get married 
after I’m trained. My boss takes me inte his confidence, is 
duly respectful, and admires my ability, while his eyes follow 
the pretty flapper file clerk. He knows he can trust me to 
tell his wife he is attending an important conference when 























Winona WiLcox 


LETS TALK IT OVER! 


BY 
x3 WINONA WILCOX XX 


It is not curiosity about other people’s doings which 
keeps this page alive. Rather it is a decent human urge 
to get at the truth about our common worries and the 
best ways of meeting and surviving them. To master even 
our ordinary tribulations takes intelligence, fearlessness 
and persistence. Ultimate triumph and contentment 
await most of us who make the best of things as they are 
no matter how depressing they may be. No disillusion- 
ment need destroy us unless we permit it to do so. To go 
to pieces over our troubles, to let them cripple and waste 
us, is that not life’s supreme tragedy? When we brood 
over our trials, we add mistake to mistake. Perhaps we 
wouldn't if we had a quiet word from some one who has 
experienced a similar confusion. On this page the women 
who want to know may get in touch with the women who 
have found out. ‘‘Let’s Talk It Over’’—all sides of it. 
® & If an immediate personal discussion by mail is pre- 
ferred, send stamped addressed envelope to Winona 
Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 
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I am well aware that he is out with his partner’s wife. 

And, oh yes! lest I forget a charm! I have a voice which 
could be described as low and rich. I’ve carried on flirtations 
over the telephone and handled my voice in such a way that 
the unsuspecting male at the other end imagined a goddess 
had come to earth. The victim thought I must be as good- 
looking as my voice sounded. I never let a man lose that 
illusion by seeing me. 

I’m like Hortense in the song, “She ain’t good-looking but 
she’s got good sense!” An author would supply poor me 
with my prince. But fairy stories never come true any more. 
So here I am, standing by the wayside watching the pretty 
senseless flapper lead my Ideal to the altar. As I wish them 
Godspeed I hear them murmur, “She’s a good old sport but, 
my dear, so HOMELY!” 

And so I am. Nevertheless, I’ve had my romances. There 
was the country sweetheart. faithful to the end. He openly 
would boast, “I don’t care if you’re not beautiful! I love 
you!” He would taunt me about being skinny. Once he 
teased me just five minutes too long and I cried exactly like 
a pretty girl! I suppose I was foolish to refuse him. Had I 
not possessed that luggage superfluous to a girl, brains and 
ideals, I now would be happily established with my own 
little family. 

Anyway, it’s too late. Today the men I knozwy are divided 
into two classes. In the first are the good sort who long 
for a beautiful girl but lack the charm to win one. They 
turn to me as a last resort, thinking that even though they 
can’t feast their eyes, they won’t be exactly bored to death, 

In the other class are the Ideals who went to the altar 
with the Pretty Faces. Yes, the Married Men. Not the ones 
who neglect: their families and disgrace their names. The 
respectable ones, faithful to their wives but unhappy. I like 
their corpanionship, I listen to their troubles, give them my 





















sympathy, withhold my affection and send 
them away early so that there won’t be a row 
at home. 

They consider me a darn good sport; wish 
that their wives could “understand” as I do; 
want to go on long camping trips with me 
(far away from the pretty girls so they won't 
have to make the painful comparison). And 
they give me advice as to how to treat my 
husband, if I ever get one. As if I didn’t know 
already! 

No, I am not conscience-stricken. I never 
regret a single evening spent with them. No 
wife could consider me dangerous. Not one 
of the men would marry me if he could. And, 
I doubt if I would marry any one of them, 
either—UGLY DUCKLING. 


In an era in which beauty is a cult, the 
homely girl too frequently is the victim of an 
inferiority complex. She becomes a_ pessimist 
and a recluse. She weeps and mopes. She seeks 
a conventual occupation where she may hide 
from the men she cannot lure. But Ugly 
Duckling has a braver spirit. She refuses to 
be submerged by trouble. She: cultivates a 
light attitude of mind toward her worries 
which many a woman with a different cause 
for grief might envy and imitate. 

Her letter compels me to love her but 
somehow, I wish she wou!dn’t run around with 
other girls’ husbands. It may not hurt her 
nor the wives (as she contends) but it does unfit a man 
to be even a fair-minded husband. You see it’s the wrong 
kind of training for spouses and fathers. And it is 
extremely difficult for a wife to re-educate a man who has 
been thus trained. No, much as I admire U. D’s struggle to 
stay on top of life, I do not think that she can be justified 
in amusing men who are married. : 

She says that these episodes are harmless and do not touch 
her conscience. “Conscience is intelligence applied to con- 
duct.” She owns, we own, that she is intelligent. Perhaps her 
conscience might prick a little if she would picture the wife 
in the case who is cooking dinner for the children, washing 
dishes and putting the babies to bed while her husband idles 
and laughs and smokes opposite U. D. in an attractive 
restaurant. Tired wives like to dine in restaurants themselves. 
They might not be so tired if they had more chances to do 80. 

While U. D. is not breaking up any homes directly, she 
helping some married man to think lightly of his obligations 
to his family, she is making it easier for him to take out 
weaker (prettier) stupider girls who have no scruples what- 
ever about the meum and tuum of matrimony. 

U. D. doesn’t want any of the husbands herself but ! 
rather think that the men in the case are convinced that she 
does. For thus the male mind functions. Such smugness 
doesn’t help a man to be a husband of the first class. Nor 
the second. Nor the third. And U. D. is clever enough to 
perceive, if she puts her mind to the subject, that het 
friendship causes married men to lie to their wives. !° 
talk it over with the wife and to tell the truth takes the 
zest out of a casual flirtation. If the wife be modern!y 
“liberal” enough to “understand” she is liab'e to laugh. 
And there isn’t a man alive who enjoys that! So deceit: 
spring up where they will do the most harm. Which should 
be reason enough why a girl of U. D’s mental integrity should 
limit her male friends to the bachelors. 

Oh, I am all for the wives of the men who take U. D. out 
to dine but I can see that unhappy married women and 
homely, despondent girls and others afflicted with inferiority 
complexes would fare much better if they would cultivate 
U. D’s splendid courage and her humorous outlook upon life 
in general aud her own experiences in particular. 
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Theirs the confidence 


of health - - 





Bitty Kipp, Jr. 
“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST HAS PROVEN 
TO BE A MOST WONDERFUL FOOD AND 
TONIC in building up the strength and energy 
of my small son. It has been beneficial to our 
whole family and I expect to continue its use in 
our regular diet.” 

Mrs. WittraM R. Kipp, Princeton, W. Va. 
President of Princeton Circle, Child Conservation 
League of America. 


“ONE OF OUR STAR BASKETBALL 
PLAYERS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
SEEMED PRETTY MUCH RUN DOWN. 
As varsity coach I started him on-a Yeast diet 
—eating two cakes a day. In a short time he 
came out of his lethargy in good shape. For our 
football and basketball men we use Yeast con- 
sistently,” 

Forrest C. Aten, Athletic Director University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


“I SUFFERED FROM AUTO-INTOXICA- 
TION. This condition made me tired and list- 
less and poisoned my system. I tried many dif- 
ferent remedies without permanent relief. Then 
on the advice of a friend I tried Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took my three cakes a day regularly. 
I was surprised at the results. I now feel en- 
tirely well.” 


Guapys L. Hatt, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Once victims of stubborn ills — they 
regained energy, ambition, health 
— by eating one simple fresh food 


OT a “‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine—Fleisch- 
> 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 


one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit . 


juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
Dangerous habit-forming cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a 
time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. F-37, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 





ishes constipation. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones 
up the entire system—aids di- 
gestion—clears the skin—ban- 
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“FOR MANY YEARS I SUFFERED 
FROM CHRONIC INDIGESTION WITH 
SEVERE HEADACHES. No remedy gave 
me relief until I started taking Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Since taking Yeast I have never had 
any trouble. I have just completed a trip 
around the world and was able to enjoy every 
moment of it—thanks to the Yeast carried in 
the ship’s ice box.” 


HELEN KniGut, Pleasantville, N. Y. 









“FOR TWO YEARS I WAS 
NEVER FREE FROM BOILS, 
PIMPLES AND BLACK- 
HEADS. They broke out on my 
face, on my neck and on my 
back. Finally, a doctor pre- 
scribed Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
and I started in to take it at 
once. My face became clearer, 
my pimples disappeared and I 
have never had a boil since. Now 
when I see my friends with pim- 
ples on their faces I recommend 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 






Eucene BLackMer, Jr., 
Denver, Colo. 
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RITING is one 
of the most ex- 
acting of profes- 


sions. It seems to me that 
my daily mail almost 
forces me to send a word 
of advice broadcast to 
those inexperienced young- 
sters who desire to write. 
They are so young, and 
so filled with enthusiasm, 
they do not realize just 
what a large order it is 
when they blithely send 
me their manuscripts and 
ask me to forward them 
to an editor, firm in their 
belief that if I send their 
stories, they will be ac- 

















cepted. Others ask the 
most baffling questions: 
how to write; how to 
write a story; how to 


write a poem; what locale 
is best; what to write 
about. From my mail, I 
judge that there are more 
budding authors in this 
country then ever before, 
and I am glad. There is 
nothing like the vigor and 
spontaneity of youth to 
instill new life and new 
fire into our modern 
literature. 

It is quite true that 



























































writing springs from 
genius, from an inborn 


talent; but talent and 
genius do no one any good 
unless accompanied by 
sufficient education to ex- 
press one’s thoughts at- 
tractively and grammati- 
cally. The first require- 
ment then, on the long 
road to literary success, is 
an education. Many com- 
munications that I receive 
from aspiring authors are 
poorly written, mis-spelled, 
not properly punctuated 
or capitalized. Your ideas 
and inspirations will do 
you no good unless you 
are able to present them 
to an editor in an at- 
tractive way. See that the 
material you have to offer 
is absolutely correct gram 
matically, properly para- 
graphed, capitalized, punc- 
tuated and spelled, in the 
forms to which editors of 
the day are accustomed 

The matter of education 
may not be an easy one 
lor you. 


yourself artistically 


Gene Stratton -®orters 

















































































There may not be funds available 

for schools and colleges, but it is possible for 

you to educate yourself. If you have sufficient 

ambition and courage, you can educate yourself as Abraham 
Lincoln did, and one could scarcely encounter more difficul- 
stuck to it, and reaped the 
reward for his trials and work. There is no better axiom 
for the would-be author to use for his slogan than: “Where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

You must have unfaltering courage and unfailing per- 
sistence. If the Lord intended you to find self-expression in 
some form of authorship, He will help you to the open 
doorway. You will be consumed with an unrest that will from books, and from life, and life is a stern and un- 
not be stilled until you seek a proper outlet. It is this 
inborn, vague unrest that will drive you on and on. If 
you feel that your impulse to write is sufficiently deep and 
strong, if it is your one consuming passion, you must keep 
everlastingly at it until you have the education to express 
The only way to learn to write, is 
to write, and by and by facility comes. You must have an 
Do not be discouraged if your 
first venture fails; in fact, you will be singularly fortunate 
if the first manuscript is not returned. 

Real work is the only way to fulfil your highest ambi- 
tion to a satisfying degree; just trying will keep you busy, 
and we are only happy when we are busy. So if your 


ties than he did; but he 


unending fund of patience. 
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first venture fails, tear it up, use the pieces for a foundation 
to begin all over again, and hope that the experience teaches 
you to build better. I have a pretty strong belief that if 
we want anything badly enough, we will get it if we work You may save 
sanely, sensibly, and above all, persistently. From the time 
I was old enough te hold a pencil, I wanted to write; so 
I know whereof I speak. I have been “through the mill” your material. 
and the way is not strewn with flowers. Only moderate 
means were at hand for education, so I learned my lessons 


yielding teacher, but a thorough one. With the help of my 
father and mother I was given a strict literary education. 
As to the matter of writing and selling what I wrote, I 
worked out my own salvation—I had no help there. 

A certain. degree of literary art is necessary before work is 
acceptable either to editors or to the reading public; this 
only comes after much laborious practise. To my mind, the 
book or story which comprises about an equal share of 
realism, idealism, and materialism is the truly great work. 
Any book which runs too largely to any one of these 
things will not be true to the experience of the average 
human being, and it is for the average human being that 
stories are supposed to be written. At least, give them some- 
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thing which they can un- 
derstand. You must draw 
a very fine line when you 
attempt to separate ro- 
mance from realism, and 
what we call truth might 
be far from both. I believe 
that editors today want 
some truth, or some 
semblance to the truth; 
possibilities rather than 
probabilities, and this 
does not mean that you 
are not to indulge in 


flights of the imagina- 
tion. Of course, it is 
generally conceded that 


there is some truth in this 
world which it is better 
not to tell, and if it is 
told it must be in as inof- 
fensive a manner as pos- 
sible. All this depends on 
whether you want to leave 
a good or a bad taste in 
the mouth of your reader; 
you have your choice of 
the stern realities and the 
sordid, seamy sidelights of 
life; or you have the in- 
terest of human nature, 
the everlasting appeal of 
romance, and the beauty 
of the outdoors. Any of 
my readers know which I 
have chosen. Editors like 
consistent reproductions of 
life, interesting plots, and 
the same kind of conver- 
sation in a story that is 
interesting in daily life. 
A tinge of the dramatic 
always lends a spice to a 
story, but do not mistake 
pathos for drama. There 
are many things in this 
world that are intensely 
pathetic, but not in the 
least dramatic. All life is 
dramatic, but before it 
makes entertaining fiction 
it must be properly inter- 
preted by the fictional 
mind. Do not make your 
work too profound and 
heavy; there should be a 
bit of humor to lighten it. 
Actual incidents may be 
entertaining and they may 
not be; as a rule neither 
publishers nor readers are 
in the least concerned as 
to whether things they 
read are actual happenings. 
What they want is enter- 
tainment. It is only in 
rare cases, as on scientific 


subjects, that they want instruction. Teaching 

a moral lesson is always a good thing if it 

can be done in a subtle manner, so that the 
reader does not know he is being taught: learning anything 
seems to be so much more acceptable to those seeking 
entertainment, if they are not aware of the process. 
yourself considerable 
in the way of rejection slips, if you will study care- 
fully the nature of the publications to which you send 
Go to a news-stand and get a copy Oo 
every publication in which you: would be proud to see 
your work, sit down and study what the editors of 
those magazines are accepting. 
place it seems to fit the best. Many young authors are 
thoughtless about this, when they might save themselves 
disappointments by taking just a little time and trouble 
in selecting places to try their work. 

After all, the final decision rests with the editor. No 
one can tell you whether or not your work will be ac- 
cepted; it must stand or fall on its own merits. 
like getting a political job. “Pull” does not count. That 
is the reason the enthusiastic youngsters who expect me to 
place their material are doomed to disappointment. No editor 
would accept their manuscripts just because I sent them. 
Breaking in to the author’s game is just like getting religion— 
each individual must have his own personal experience. 


disappointment 


Send your work to the 


It is not 
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ORANGE JELL-O 
garnished 
with whipped cream 
and fresh fruit 
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Avoid desserts 
that overtax digestio 


Self O never does 
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AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


F; A BRAVE WOMAN who can look her 
family in the eye and say: ‘There isn’t 
any dessert!’’, . . She may have the best 
Motive in the world—she may feel sure 
that everybody has already had too much 
to cat—she may be trying to protect diges- 
tions and prevent disaster—but she’s un- 
popular and she knows it! Families want 
esserts. 

_Really, no luncheon or dinner seems en- 
tircly satisfying without that final bit of 
cliciousness . . . So a great many women 
have learned to say, often, “Jell-O for 
essert!’’ Jell-O is as tempting as possible 
—but it differs from many other desserts be- 
cause it requires very little digestive effort. 
Careful mothers know that it is quite safe 


to give Jell-O to children, even after a 
substantial meal. 

And Jell-O possesses food value unusual 
in a dessert. Nutrition experts, after a long 
series of experiments, have recently stated 
that this type of food supplies an important 
body-building element, directly influencing 
growth and strength. For this reason, also, 
many mothers serve Jell-O frequently. 

Jell-O can be used in ever so many other 
dishes besides desserts. Fruit cocktails; 
salads; meat and fish dishes—all easy to 
prepare, wholesome and economical. Why 
not send for the new recipe booklet? Just 
mail the coupon. . .. . Of course your 
grocer sells Jell-O—five pure fruit flavors 
and chocolate. 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Lz Rox, N. Y., Division Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour. 





Tue Jevt-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new 
recipe booklet—containing 
dozens of delicious Jell-O 
recipes. 
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Healthful Cleanliness through the year 
Brings you happiness and good cheer 


Year by year millions of housewives use Old Dutch Cleanser to protect the home with 
Healthful Cleanliness; they know there’s nothing like it for removing the health-endangering 
dirt and invisible impurities. 

Old Dutch has this further merit: it doesn’t scratch. The microscope shows that its par- 
ticles are flaky and flat shaped, forming a perfect contact with the surface, and, like thousands 
of tiny erasers, do their cleaning by erasing all uncleanliness without scratching or marring the 
surface. Old Dutch makes everything Spick and Span and leaves surfaces super-clean, whole- 
some and hygienic. 


As Healthful Cleanliness is a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 


Healthful Cleanliness. 
There’s nothing else like it 


\ 
Max 
ES * 
EVERYTHING“ SpicK ano SPAN 








